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ABSTRACT 


The period in which a beginning teacher is initiated 
into teaching is marked by important changes in relationships 
LOeOUNeCYrS, so latuseand actulyities. Although many transitional 
problems appear common to all neophyte teachers, the 
Situation into which a beginning teacher of art is placed 
has unique features which became the focus of the problem 
Pavestica cedeinetivsestudye lie main thrust of this 
research was to discover relationships among phenomena which 
Securced Ouring tne 1 nduction of a beginning art teacher. 

As the situations which envelop beginning teachers are 
deeply imbedded in the social fabric of the school, which in 
turn is revealed in interaction with conceptions brought to 
the situation by the beginning teacher, ethnographic methods 
of research were seen to be the most appropriate means to 
reveal the problems of art teacher induction. A series of 
theoretical constructs was drawn from the literature to 
establish indicators of what the data might reveal. These 
Conctructs were. toen discussed in light of the data 
collected and reformulated as propositions. 

One male beginning art teacher was selected as the 
focus for the research and the process of his induction into 
teaching was followed from the time he was offered a contract 
to teach, to the end of the first semester of his first year. 
His thoughts, collected during the period that led up to 
the first day of teaching, helped identity conceptions held 


by him before these became entrammelled with those of the 
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institution. The data which were collected over the seven 
month period were assembled to create categories representing 
the life-world of the informant(s). 

Eighteen propositions were formulated from the data. 
Of these, five were pertinent to the situation of the 
beginning teacher, seven were specific to the beginning 
teacher of art and the balance of six dealt with 
relationships that exist between administrators and art 


teaching neophytes. 
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Introduction and background to the problem 


The period of transition from student teacher to 
experienced teacher is one in which many important changes 
Rerarding.crelationsn@ps to Ouners, Svatus, activities and 
procedures. take place. The first year of teaching ts a 
traumatic and painful period for many teachers, one of which 
pre-service institutions and educational authorities have 
become increasingly aware.* Even though growing awareness to 
the need for assistance of beginning teachers does exist, 
evidence suggests that the first year of teaching is becoming 
PeacteGiVve | emorceec LErrCurL olbuaturon? to cope With. shifting 
values in society, including less deferential attitudes 
Po Vata) oy , eCSoudburoh sChiOOls as aetocus of conflict 
acme Cees omiiannameet alge o76), Lo which tirst year 
teachers are particularly vulnerable. 

Many schools and educational authorities treat the neo- 
phyte as if he were a fully experienced teacher, imposing on 
him difficult and large classes which have been discarded by 
experienced staff, at a time when he is least able to cope. 


Relationships with administrators, fellow teachers, and 


1 Research on the problems associated with beginning 
teachers, pre-service education and inservice programs for 
teacher induction have been drawn from Australia, Canada, 
Great Britain and the United States of America. 
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students can provide a source of assistance for the beginning 
Teachers Duties lnemMocin Cassese are. a: Source. of dissonance as the 
values and anticipations carried from the university are not 
consonant with those held in the established fabric of the 
Sschoods 

Beginning teachers of art face problems peculiar to 
their subject area caused by conceptions held by those around 
them of the value of art and its relationship to education. 
Conceptions fellow teachers and administrators bring from 
their own school experience, and those which students develop 
from their preceding teacher of art, establish resistance to 
change which may run counter to what the beginning teacher 
considers worthwhile endeavour. Manifestations of the low 
esteem in which art may be held by administrators can appear 
in the forms of inadequate facilities, supplies and 
budgeting. Large classes from which the more able students 
have been streamed out and uncompromising timetable 
scheduling create problems which can make the position of a 
beginning teacher untenable. 

One of the most important issues, unfortunately neglected 
in pre-service education is the inadequate attention given to 
the structural features of the school and the socializing 
pressure of those who assume roles within it (Eisner, 1972). 
The contradiction which often exists between what is taught 
at university and what exists in schools is particularly 
dissonant for the beginning teacher. 

All too often, however, the school in which the 


young teacher teaches is in all important ways 
a replica of the schools he attended as a child. 
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The institution in which the teacher works might 
MNOvessUppOLi toesuse of Skills’ or) view of teaching 
Thauewassnurtured Sin tnesuniversity..) eThuskie 

might be extremely difficult for the young 

teacher to perform a role that he has been led 

to believe is an appropriate one for a teacher. 

Ce vonermn! O7 2c ler) 

For the beginning teacher, the problems of social 
Eransivulonsintvectwined wath value contiicts ~socialLwaing 
pressures and the situational concerns of teaching are such 
ehoeuneveare) Des tis Ud ed al na Lie.COMt exbestnewhe Chyaghey occur. 
Research on the beginning teacher and the situation which 
envelops him is an appropriate vehicle to discover the needs 


of the neophyte, as well as to identify the conditions which 


militate against his effectiveness. 


Relevance of ethnographic methodology used in this study 
Rationale for ethnography in educational research 


Bonmograpniic methods ot research are part of the 
qualitative research tradition developed by anthropologists 
andwesocicologists. Such descriptive methods of research are 
Sepa lem omecol lectins certain Kinds ot data about human 
behaviour which are impossible to obtain by more quantitative 
methods. The rationale underpinning this methodology is 
drawn from two separate hypotheses which combine to give a 
basis for qualitative research. These hypotheses are: 

1. the naturalistic-ecological hypothesis, and 

2. the qualitative-phenomenological hypothesis. 

(Watson, O27 e472) 
The naturalistic-ecological hypothesis is founded 
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influenced by the setting(s) in which it occurs. Consequently 
it is imperative to observe any psychological phenomena in 

the natural setting, as this natural setting generates 
Delavaloul eWwoLChewWi simnOlLmeOoccum in laboratory Situations. In 
addition, traditions, roles, values and norms that are an 
imMbeeraleparc of =thelite of organizations which influence 

the behaviour of the participants should similarly be 

accepted as part of any phenomenon or behaviour being 
investigated. 

North American research of a positivist nature may be 
accommodated within the naturalistic-ecological pattern, 
Since most of it has been conducted in school settings. 
However, the second of the two hypotheses described by 
Wilson, is sharply at variance with the premises of 
quantitative research. 

The philosophy of the qualitative-phenomenological 
hypothesis posits that the imposition of a priori limitations 
on the data restricts the researcher from discovering the 
perspectives that the subjects of the investigation hold. 

The assertion is made "that the social scientist cannot 
understand human behaviour without understanding the frame- 
work within which the subjects interpret their thoughts, 
BeclinesmeandsactvonsuauWwidlscon 8107 72a oO). 

The quantitative methodological position, which involves 
prior specification of hypotheses and their associated 
procedures, is considered inadequate when the perspectives 
of the participants' personal knowledge are to be taken into 


account as the focus of data collection. Consequently, the 
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Mevneuniis a OLecannGerapnic research i1spto describe as 
accurately as possible the "culture" of the subject(s) of the 
study. Spradley and McCurdy (1972) define "culture" as the 
"knowledge people use to generate and interpret social 
behavior" (p. 8). To reveal aspects of culture, ethnographic 
techniques must be extensive and interpretive, operating 
Within the complexity of the structure of the subject's 
knowledge and subsequent behaviours. 

Mazoon (1977) "asserts that the subjects must, at a 
minimum, be considered "knowing beings", and that as a 
result, the knowledge or culture they possess has vitally 
important consequences for the interpretation of their 
behaviour and their actions. In addition, the complex set 
of referents and meanings of this knowledge must be accepted 
aS an integral part of the ethnographic research. A second 
Becunpulomemade Dy Masoom 1s Lhat the Locus Of control of 
behaviour resides primarily within the informants themselves, 
and although much behaviour is controlled by social norms the 
Mipomtatveeunipl tCavrone aso tUlat mogt behaviour iS purposive and 
therefore capable of Situational variability. 

In other words, much important complex behavior 

like teaching and learning might best be under- 

Stood as being constructed purposively by the 

subjects (both teachers and pupils) themselves, 

and cannot adequately be studied without 

accounting for meaning and purposes. 

(Magoon, 1977: 652) 

From the rationale for ethnographic research the most 
obvious issues to emerge are the absence of a priori 


specification of hypotheses and the seeking and utilization 


of the personal knowledge of informants to establish a less 
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ethnocentric description and synthesis of a particular 
culture or life-world. Such research methodology was seen 
aS most appropriate for the present study because of the 


very nature of the problem investigated. 


otatement of the nature of the problem 

The beginning teacher makes a rapid transition from the 
Po lemO Meo Lue umuOuuiCmrOlcnO matecacner., such transition is 
likely to involve changes in expectations and attitudes as 
the neophyte moves toward either assimilation or rejection 
Olmunem realy worlds oteareaching. 

The literature suggests there are many constitutive 
elements involved in the transitional process which may 
emerge as either problematic or supportive situations 
influencing teacher effectiveness. First, beginning teachers 
Pine alLOstneir sinitialvappointment certain expectations of 
what they consider is an appropriate role for a teacher to 
perform. These expectations have been formed during their 
own twelve years of schooling and the years of art teacher 
education at university. If the expectations held by the 
beginning teacher are not compatible with those of particular 
colleagues, or with those held by the school generally, a 
Gmecordanite SivuUallonsex1olSs.. ) oeCOhd » ite Suche siduations do 
arise, the conforming socializing pressure of students, 
colleagues, administrators, parents and community can be 
brought to bear on the novice teacher. The size and nature 
Ob Classes sw tnecmiactepeesuin Woich instruction occtirs, the 


supporting budget for the art program and student/teacher 
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poletioner oe can all conflict with the expectations of the 
new teacher. Finally, to cope with changing expectations, 
the beginning teacher must seek from those who bring 
pressure to bear (the employing authority, peers similarly 
Situated or the university in which the held expectations 
were nurtured), ways in which the problems of assimilation 
may be faced. 

The purpose of this study was to shed light upon the 
manner in which the many divergent aspects of teacher 
enculturation manifested themselves in one particular 
Situation. The problem as initially conceived, was to 
determine the extent to which preconceptions about the 
process of assimilation of the neophyte teacher into the 
school seemed valid, based on the experience of one teacher. 
ppeC IIc alavea peciMiarities oft theanmeachingiof artean a 
beginning teacher situation were studied by attending to 
the career of one young male probationer through the period 
from two months before school began to the end of the first 


semester of his first year. 
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The Research Design 


The design of ethnographic research 

Although assumptions were not made about the predicted 
outcomes of the research, previous research and experience 
helped establish a framework for the conduct of the study. 
It is involvement with the literature and experiences in the 
schoolsewhach allowsawhete omith.(1978).refers»to as "the 
intuitive feel for the problem" to evolve from the researcher. 

As the ethnographic researcher is aware of the "culture" 
he wishes to investigate, yet not prepared to restrict the 
study to positivistic predetermination, the appropriateness 
of Malinowski's (1922) distinction between "foreshadowed 
problems" and "preconceived solutions" becomes evident. 


Good training in theory, and acquaintance with 
its latest results, is not identical with being 
burdened with "preconceived ideas". If a man 
sets out on an expedition, determined to prove 
certain hypotheses, if he is unable to change 

his views constantly and casting them off 
ungrudgingly under the pressure of evidence, 
needless to say his work will be worthless. 

But the more problems he brings with him into 

the field, the more he is in the habit of 
moulding his theories according to facts and of 
seeing facts in their bearing upon theory, the 
better he is equipped for the work. Preconceived 
ideas are pernicious in any scientific work, but 
foreshadowed problems are the main endowment of 

a scientific thinker, and these problems are 
first revealed to the observer by his theoretical 
studies. (Malinowski, 1922: 8) 


Wolcott (1975) feels that approaching research with 
Malinowski's notion of "foreshadowed problems" allows the 
researcher to be free to "discover what the problem is, 
rather than (be) obliged to pursue inquiry into a pre- 


determined problem that may in fact exist only in the mind 


Coe Nem reo Ui LOGEC Or ara). aeresult,matnessubstantive 
issues of a specific educational "scene" that were 
tentatively identified before the research began only 


emerge as the data is collected. 


Ethnographic methods for an educational setting 

The data collected in ethnographic research become 
Significant as the researcher becomes more familiar and 
entrenched in the setting. Wolcott (1975) emphasizes the 
notion that the ethnographer is the "main instrument" of the 
research with the result that it is the adequacy of the 
researcher's involvement and recognition of cultural 
structures which determines the value of the research. In 
becoming familiar with the participant's personal knowledge 
framework, the researcher must take care not to lose sight 
Sipe SsepDOStL Ton aceresearcner, “for in "doing “that ~heswould 
lose his stance of researcher objectivity. The researcher 
must maintain a balanced position between the polarizations 
of ethnocentric observer and completely identified 
Waccdcipaic. 

The researcher must develop a dynamic tension 

between the subjective role of the participant 

and the role of observer so he is neither one 

entirely. (Wilson, 1977: 250) 

Once in the field, the researcher must strive to 
establish non-threatening relationships with those around 
him and attempt to assume a neutral position with no special 
alliances “to anyfenemtacvion=in=thesiteld. = Bopdanvand 
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Researchers remain relatively passive throughout 
the course of the field work, but especially 
during the first days in the field. Observers 
who dive into the field are unlikely to establish 
the kinds of relationships conducive to free and 
easy data collection ... they have to be exposed 
to their subjects so that the subjects can become 
familiar with them, develop trust in them, and 
feel at ease in their presences. A good rule to 
follow in the initial stage of the fieldwork is 
not to challenge the behavior or statements of 


the subjects or to ask questions that are likel 

to put them on the defensive. (1975: 41) 

(emphasis in original) 

Not only should the researcher be sensitive within the 
field of research, he should be wary of being cast into 
Situat Once whichvattectenis data collection. Many institutions 
such as schools have set procedures for other regular 
visitors and automatically expect the researcher to fulfil 
these obligations. Researchers should not allow subjects to 
define their position, force them into role relationships, 
modes of dress or patterns of behaviour which are not 
G@ondueive to the "collection of data. The subjects should not 
control who or what is observed nor when it is observed. It 
is important that the researcher select his own times and 
places to observe (Bogdan et al., 1975). Similarly, perhaps 
thremmost.: daniaculisrowle Hotestablish “ana ‘school is-that 
which is perceived by the students. This sub-group in 
particular should be aware that the researcher is as much a 


non-teacher as a non-pupil. 


The researcher as an integral component of the research 
Wolcott (1975) has promoted the notion that the 
researcher is the "main instrument" in ethnographic research, 


which charges him with the obligation of deciding in which 
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direction the research should be pursued. Such dynamic 
involvement in the process of data collection has been 
defined by Malinowski (1922) as essential so that the 
researcher is able "to change his views constantly" in 
RUS wiOlssenercuiaLure sbeing investigated . 

Eisner's (1979) notion of "connoisseurship" and Wilson's 
(TO7 Aeconcent of “synthesis" also establish the researcher 
as being a dominant and identifiable part of ethnographic 
research. By contrast, researcher presence is consciously 
avoided in experimental research design. Consequently, when 
it was considered pertinent, the reactions to, and descriptions 
of phenomena by the researcher have been presented in the 
Pics cepeGcol, sO tUlatea clearer distinction May be “made from 


wisceot 1niormant acLLPuuaee. 


where Octale pos tuULe assumedy by Une researcher throughout the 


course of the field research 

Leowom Ocavlon  .oOrean Imtensive study, the social 
PicumtuUGVon Ofetne SChoolwdid not represent a threatening or 
overly sensitive situation for me as researcher. Twelve 
years of experience as a student as well as a Similar period 
in diverse teaching situations had furnished me with the 
confidence to be both unobtrusive and non-threatened within 
its confines. That same background could have caused an 
easy assuming of the role of "teacher" when the intention 
was to be "non-teacher", but events early in the collection 
Gi pdatagrevealed the concern Tobe suntounded. 


The decision was made before the study began for me not 


to assume any false or secretive role but to declare my 
Status openly. The staff of the school were aware of the 
research relationship between myself and the informant, but 
the students were only made aware that the researcher was 
"from the university". Later events revealed that the 
Students automatically assumed that the researcher possessed 
less-than-teacher status, such as a student-teacher, and as 


emcees) Un! pDOSeCOsnOsbea lsc sccipuinary .threatetosthem,. 


Collection of data 

Based on the assumptions of the qualitative-phenomeno- 
logical hypothesis, human actions have more meaning than just 
the concrete facts of who, what, where and when, observable 
by an outsider. It is this meaning that the ethnographer 
strives to uncover. Similarly, the ethnographer must make 
SutemtLiatethe facts aresinverpreted within the context in 
which they were gathered by systematically empathizing with 
em Dee GLC i pall u-. 

To gain the "Synthesis" proposed by Wilson this study 
enacted Pohland's notion of the "multi-method, multi-person, 
multi-situation, multi-variable" nature of participation 
opservation. This was done by utilizing the traditional 
methods of participant observation such as direct observation, 
structured and/or unstructured interviews and the collection 
of personal documents. By using multi-dimensional methods 
the researcher was allowed to establish a convergence of data 
which defined the informant's reality. The 1ife-world of the 


principal informant was reconstructed through the convergence 
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of the internal, or personal knowledge framework, with 

other sources of knowledge of the same phenomena which were 
external to him. This knowledge was then sorted into self- 
defined "elicitation frames" to represent the "psychological 
reality" of some aspect, or aspects, of the informant's 
life-world. 

There were several ways in which bias, including 
ethnocentrism, were consciously minimized. First, the 
avoidance, by the researcher, of developing preconceived 
problems and the subsequent development of informant 
categories eliminated any imposed ethnocentric structure. 
second, the researcher tried to be conscious of the semantics 
iMiviemvyecduine tne recordin2e and classification of data where 
personal biases might appear. Hence, objectivity entailed 
an ability to state the characteristics of objects and events 
and not evaluate, interpret or prejudge them without 
identifying such subjectivity. Finally the researcher 
attempted to enact an exhaustive data treatment where inter- 
actions were presented, as far as possible, within the 
context of the dialogue from which they were drawn (Mehan, 
1978),° and to use as many sources of data collection as 
possible. Multiple perspectives of data collection lessen 


the: tendency» to» personally bias data (Pohland, 1972). 


“Mehan (1978) insists that an exhaustive data 
treatment is a necessary check against a researcher 
selecting and recording only that evidence which will 
support an associated hypothesis. Such selective 
support of the researcher's claims has a self-validating 
quality. 
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By systematically seeking to understand actions 
from the different perspectives of various 
groups of participants, the researcher avoids 
getting caught in any one outlook. He is able 
to view behavior simultaneously from all 
perspectives. These tensions of point of view 

- between outsider and insider and between 
groups of insiders - keep the careful researcher 
Bey Lapsingeantoesubjcetavity. ss(Widson,.d 977% 
259 


Interpretation of data 

The analysis of data was not a process which began 
entirely after data collection had been completed. Within 
ethnographic research, data interpretation is an ongoing 
procescHr iccome Whi ch@emiths{1978j9hassidentified,a variety of 
intellectual operations discriminable while researchers are 
in the field observing, informally talking and listening, 
anegacollecting and? readings documents.'aFirst,. Immersion in 
concrete perceptual images, which, by complete involvement 
in the day-to-day setting produces a wealth of particulars 
Oiunes people, Situations,.events,e occasions. and» So, on". 

The potency of this overwhelming flood of 

unorganized data to disturb one's cognitive 

map of structures, hypotheses, and point of 

view cannot be overestimated. One sits in 

wide-eyed and "innocent" wonder and tries to 

capture, as much as possible, in the field 

notes and summary observations and inter- 

Dlecacionse ine dramasgzoine on (p. 339). 

Second, The interpretive aside, which from the ongoing 
events, ideas, associations and insights seems to "pop out" 
of the process of observation. These asides are noted at the 
time of impression and can be extremely useful in later 


analysis. Finally, Conscious searching is an active 


searching for order, patterns or broad themes "which seem to 
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break the phenomenon into large chunks or domains" (Smith, 
UOLlumes wee lnemoonce1ous Search for meaning and/or 
Calegcerieseoccurs concomitantly wathadata collection. 

Glaser and Strauss (1967) state that the collection of 
data is "controlled" by the emerging theory, and title the 
process, "theoretical sampling". 

Theoretical, sampling is; the process.of data 

collection for generating theory whereby the 

Cha lVvotewM Oli iieG ccs, —«cOdessandeanalyzes 

Nesedata andsdecidesrwhat. data to collect 

he XtecnoewiceeaenGntandsthem,«aniorder. to 


develop his theory as it emerges. (Glaser 
and Strauss, 1967: 45) 


A process for the coding and subsequent analyzing of 
data has been offered by McCall (1969) which is an 
"appropriate approach to the problem of constructs and 
Pete atclo wh. nce, Lene iiceh appreachaiSeinathe form,of 


5 


"propositions"- of which there are.three types: 


levee Propositions sdascovered aitersthe.conclusion of 
data,collection.«.These, propositions are.discovered atea 
time when it is effectively too late to carry out any 
further data collection and are not central to the 


researcher's conclusions: 


2h "Mine-run" propositions discovered while in the 


fiela,. These would constitute the bulk of the researcher's 


interesting propositions Significant to the study, but not 


McCall states that although the participant-observer 
begins his work without a well defined structure and with 
poorly specified concepts of what may be important, he 
attempts to make theoretical sense of the data as they 
accumulate. These interpretive attempts "are typically 
tentative formulations of theoretical categories, or more 
eee, jevetogetoloulmaloraicy den 725s) c 
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So-cri tical as=voe\yUuStliyethesiturther application of more 
rigorous procedures. 

3. Central propositions. These are the key 
propositions of the study which will usually emerge long 
before the conclusion of the data collection (McCall, 1969). 

Conclusion 

Piemutl laze bioneo, somatn ss. (1978) techniques for 
handling and processing data, in conjunction with McCall's 
(1969) concepts of forming propositions from those constructs 
and indicators drawn from the data, were seen as both 
applicable and appropriate to the present research. 

Wherever possible, extended interactions collected as data 
were included in the body of the study. Such lengthy 
inclusions not only help create the context in which data 
were collected, but give credence to Mehan's (1978) notion 
Of exhaustive data treatment. . Such methodological 
procedures were considered consonant with the nature of the 
data being sought and the length of time over which it was 


collected. 
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Concerns of a beginning teacher 


boc ralecronsiulone trom student. to. teacher 

Dieppe OUmotmECanstolOnerrom “Child—-pupil” to vadult— 
teacher" is one in which important changes regarding 
Rolo ii pomvomo Uierosandmeche Concomitant Social status 
take place. It is a period when the subordinate position of 
pupil, normally dependent on others, is changed to the super- 
ordinate position of teacher from whom others expect 
Girecr Onetor, themobannins OF pupils’ work, and the 
Socializing of pupils into their dependent roles in the 
school. This may be likened to other processes of 
Socialization such as marriage which are characterized by a 
sequence of separation, transition and incorporation. The 
beginning teacher must leave behind membership of a student 
body in the way a bridegroom foregoes membership of his 
unmarried peer group. He is initiated into teaching (though 
without the ceremony that accompanies marriage), and then is 
expected to continue to interact with the members of that 
Same cociety (school), but with changed status (Eddy, 1969). 

With the completion of his formal education the 
ex-Student is thrust into the work situation immediately. In 
acknowledging the abruptness of the change from student to 
teacher and looking at practice related skills gained in 
pre-service education, Dreeben (1970) says that practice 
teaching, as opposed to the broad orientation of the whole 
job of teaching, does not "adequately bridge the gap between 


job requirements and undergraduate preparation" (p. 144). 
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The period of transition occurs when the person about 


to embark on his career is neither at one stage nor the 
other and the attempt must be made to develop social 
responsibilities requisite for his approaching new status. 
In this transitory phase newly-qualified teachers may still 
identify themselves as students. Fuller and Bown (1975) 
SUgeesbutne Val tneys dent tvercalistically with pupils, but 
with teachers only in fantasy". Despite courses in education 
which may have reflected the realities of teaching, the 
transitional neophytes have yet to experience and accept the 
complete teaching role. Lacey (1977) identifies this as the 
"honeymoon period", which as the name suggests is a period 
of euphoria and heightened awareness, and which apart from 
Poem yegs ONO pLLanotlioiys 1S .0neC Of —parbicipation.in novel 
and exciting experiences. 

DiewinconpOrs LVOneOm se Lhe andividuah«into,his new, role 
concludes the period of social transition. He once again 
begins to interact with the members of his society, but ina 
new position, with new status and with new responsibilities. 
The newly attained status of the beginning teacher is one 
constituted from a mixture of the -known and the .unknown. 

The tension of the new status is heightened for the 
beginning teacher, unlike people beginning other professions, 
because of the many years of membership already experienced 
within the school environment, albeit in a different role: 

The beginning teacher, on the other hand, 

thinks he knows what he is getting into. 


He is no stranger to the school: he has 
been there before. (Ryan, 1970: 171) 
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The aanebo routines are no secret to him, he understands the 
school’s subcultures, the ceremonies and rituals, and yet 
Liew ete eare OnmlLonchincan ce Lraiumaticwemnvans. (1976) 
reasons that as the roles are now changed the new situation 
is "Startling". From what appeared to be a confident 
knowledge of the new situation emerges bewilderment, dis- 
pPlustonment, anxiety and fear’ of the enormity of the 

meow Os base cVetOmmamctaccs Oo: eChildren. Not only is the 
SissUatsch one Of New-found anxiety, but it is suffered in 
relative isolation from colleagues (Morant, 1974). 

The professional socialization of teachers differs 
eiovirreanuly trom Otner protessions. Howsam et al. (1976), 
Horowitz (1974) and Dreeben (1970) have contrasted this to 
the medical profession where prospective practitioners have 
had only limited contact with their clients before their 
formal pre-service education. The expanding contacts with 
their clients are made gradually, over a long period of time, 
TeecongnuVons=suriculy) controlled, by the application of 
SwimicmlCarnceas i necrainimne. ~The formal socialization 
process of the physician is much more extensive than that 
for the teacher, since in internship, or residency, the 
medical profession makes much greater use of practice based 
on specific areas of expertise. (Howsam et al., 1976) 
Notwithstanding that other pre-service institutions lean 
more heavily toward the attainment of a codified body of 
knowledge, the most obvious difference between teaching and 
the other professions is in the merging of theory with 


practice: 
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Medicine, law, and architecture ... create 
abrupt transitions between college and graduate 
school, but prolong and blur the transition 


between training and full occupational engagement. 
Schools of education ease their students in: 


ee 


other training schools ease them out. Second, 
the beginning teacher undertakes employment 


without command of a viable technology and 
without close contact with and support by peers 
Similarly situated. (Dreeben, 1970: 144) 
(emphasis added) 


Establishment of the role of teacher 

The absence of a "professional culture" and the 
divergent role expectations of probationers, society and 
pupils, has been identified by Howsam et al. (1976), as one 
of the inherent problems of the teaching profession. 
Teaching has been misconstrued to be "innately artistic", 
only requiring common sense and familiarity with the subject 
matter. In terms of preparing teachers, Howsam emphasizes 
the importance of developing a "safe" level of beginner 
teacher skills. The profession cannot realistically expect 
an experienced professional performance from beginning 
teachers, but the skills needed to begin teaching should be 
SUCchmUnatmuNeecOncepurols Satety to the: Claent' is respected. 

Safety to the client does not always imply a 

Gomtortabie relationship .geAt i times; ta 

professional will have to confront, challenge 

and even upset clients. It does mean that 

whatever is done with clients is based on the 

professional's sound knowledge of theory and 

skills in practice. Neither does the concept 

of safety imply satisfaction with minimum 

levels of teaching performance. Rather, 

because it expects more of its teachers, the 

profession must accept nothing less than a 

safe level of initial competence from its 


beginners. (Howsam et al., 1976: 81) 


Considering Howsam's concept of a "safe level" of 
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beginning competence, the initial period of becoming a 
teacher, notwithstanding the social readjustments to the 
familiar environment of the school, has been identified also 
as a period when the beginning teacher searches for the 
information he has been given in his years of pre-service 
education tGRyan, 1970) % 

he dpitficulty. jot "being able to turnstheory into 
Paacubeenrceresponoupie tor much of the dissatisfaction which 
beginning teachers express regarding their pre-service 
education. The inability of beginning teachers to transform 
paemomieducation Courses tmmto a survivalbrykit form the-class- 
room" causes many to become embittered about "the impractical 
theory they are fed back in the ivory tower" (Ryan, 1970: 
168). The schools in which these neophytes experience this 
Gscabt So fact 1 Omaraccorduncito: Ryan, .eareica bso’ wilted twisth 
teachers who have not lived up to the ideals they acquired at 
university", and as a result the hostile attitude toward pre- 
service education is reinforced by their new peers. The 
idealism of education courses gives way to the pragmatism 
of athe: rclas'sroom. 

Lacey (1977) who earlier described the initial state of 
euphoria and heightened awareness caused by the changing 
status of the beginning teacher, delineates the next stage 
as being "the search for material and ways of teaching". 
Idealized concerns about pupils are replaced by their own 
concerns for survival as teachers. The beginning teachers 
are now concerned about class control, about their mastery 


of content to be taught and their evaluations as teachers by 
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taerassupervesors» (Fuller tetial: p21 97.5): 

inmnaescarchecarrked goutgnbysCoulktersandetTatt (1973) the 
process of teacher socialization was investigated by the 
use of questionnaires before and during teaching. The 
researchers concluded that before a beginning teacher is 
acculturated into the profession he passes through two 
Stagzescu, 'Savestactioniy eto] lowedabys."identificationswith 
the teaching profession". 

Ryan (1970) describes the difficulty of attempting to 
relate to pre-service teachers the problems that may be 
encountered when they enter the classroom. Many first year 
teachers had returned to him asking "Why didn't you tell us 
what it is like out there?" Fuller and Bown (1970) as well 
as Ryan feel that teacher educators' graphic descriptions 
of the first year of teaching are inconsistent with the 
prospective teacher’s,’fantasy of success", or»perhaps these 
eeaphnrewacscriptronswaresout tot odate? ssOther) sources such as 
research studies and the many novels on beginning teachers 
have in most instances failed to capture the "essence of 


they serooLs GRyangeb97O; x). 


Situational concerns 

Not only does the neophyte teacher suffer the trauma of 
Changingshis status fromethat ofestudent to steacher, but he 
does this in the relatively complex social situation of the 
school and educational system. 

Appointment to duties Bolam (1973), Evans (1976) and 
Fuller et al: (1975) shave noted*that one of the ‘main 
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Situational concerns for beginning teachers is that of their 
appointment. Beginning teachers tend to receive those 
placements vacated by experienced staff, typically in slum 
areas or in isolated rural areas. Even within the more 
acceptable school situations beginners tend to be placed 
with classes of five-year-olds, or with the more difficult 
classes. On many occasions beginning teachers are faced 
with the most trying teaching assignments at a period of 
their professional development when they are least able to 
cope. 

Responsibilities other than teaching The responsi- 
DeritVessimplicitein accepting membership on a school, staff 
are fraught with unknown or unexpected professional 
obligations. Pre-service education does not really 
acknowledge how little time is spent actually providing 
students with new knowledge and skills, and conversely, how 
much time is actually spent in organizational and 
Bomlnietinacive wWevalle (Ryan, 1970). 

Besides the out-of-class activities, like lesson 

planning and paper correcting, the teacher has a 

My eiadrom Chorece to OO ws Hes must Maintain 

reasonable classroom behavior standards. He 

must check and report attendance. He must 

correct and hand back papers. He must act 

as general recorder and bookkeeper for the 

class. He must continually explain assignments 

and procedures to students. He is a source of 

TatGrmation. LO whessdminictravivews tat teand 

counselors. Frequently it seems that teaching 

is what he does when all the necessary activities 

are out of the way - a vocation to be pursued in 

hits spare time. (hyan, 1970: 176) 

Teaching responsibilities Evans (1976) and Morant 
(1974) have taken the position that, for those just 
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beginning the profession, normal teaching responsibilities 
are excessive. Teachers often deal with large classes with 
little preparation time: allocations or time free of super- 
visory and administrative demands. The problems of 
beginning teachers are compounded by a lack of. opportunity 


to prepare for the many new issues which face them. 


Pragmatic concerns 


With an abundance of new issues to consider in the 
dynamics of the classroom many beginning teachers frantically 
try to locate class notes from pre-service courses to solve 
problems which they now face. What seemed reasonably 
serviceable to the pre-service student now seems inadequate 
POmcWommEoWwiwc lascroomm fuller vet al,, 1975). This period 
is characterized by decisions about realistic expectations 
OrmesLucents, amounts of work that should be offered, the 
appropriate level of vocabulary to be used, and the pace of 
Biome scscOn ye varietlessom ans truction, and: the recognition 
peaindavidualeancecestcein the room (Ryan, 1970). 

Discipline and beginning teacher/student relationship 
The biggest single problem faced by beginning teachers is 
that of discipline. The term discipline has been defined as 
that which is "conventionally taken to mean being able to 
Control children-in a classroom setting” (Morant, 1974.7 8),. 
For teachers during pre-service education, discipline has 
been described as "the great unmentionable" yet inability to 
MatnNbainee Gisc i plineimores claccroomecOntroOlumi Ss thewmost 


serious contribution to beginning teacher failure. Ryan 
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(1970) suggests that discipline has very little to do with 
teaching per se, except that it is a necessary condition for 
teaching to take place: 

In fact we don't even have a good word for it. 

Pprsca pi nenm cl aceroom control. or “classroom 

management" are all inadequate ... Teachers 

speak of another teacher as having "good 

discipline", usually meaning that the teacher 

hasvardualiaty whicheartects students in such 

a way that they maintain generally accepted 

Standands#omapenaviontandmrespect pen( Ryan, 

197.0 2-878 } 

Seventy-eight beginning teachers were surveyed by 
Dropkin and Taylor (1963) and they found the most frequently 
indicated problems of the first year of teaching were 
"discipline" and "relations with parents". However, in 1969 
Wright and Tuska surveyed 508 beginning teachers before, as 
well as towards the end of, their first year of teaching and 
found that during that time neophytes had withdrawn from 
emotional involvement with students. Moreover, after this 
time beginning teachers attempted to blame students for 
nalureminetherclassroom. Day (1959), Rabinowitz and 
Rosenbaum (1900) foundsthat over the first year, and first 
three years respectively, teacher authoritarianism 
increased, but Ryan (1970) perceives it more as a case of 
beginning teachers not adequately fulfilling the role 
expected of them (in relation to classroom management) in 
the earlier stages of their teaching. He feels that while 
many beginning teachers are overawed by the exercise of 
power implicit in their new status, others do not see the 


necessity of assuming classroom leadership. Many beginning 


teachers do not want to be authority figures. These 


beginning professionals desire their classrooms to be 
organized on bases other than fear; they would like their 
classrooms to run on mutual respect. The neophyte teacher, 
in drawing from his own experience in school, does not want 
to be regarded as aloof or inhuman, but his students do not 
know this and accordingly "Some wouldn't care". 

Not only do beginning teachers not want to 

confront students about their misbehavior, but 

many don't know how. Before being thrust into 

their own classrooms, few beginning teachers 

have had opportunities to lead a group of 

adolescents. Few have ever given a command. 

Some have never been in the position where they 

have had to ask or tell others to do things. 

Thais@dacksoleleadershipsexperience:is* particularly 

evident in young women. Most middle-class young 

women are trained to be feminine and submissive. 

They are trained to get their own way through 

indirect methods, rather than through direct 

confrontation. Most are repelled by the thought 

of telling a sixteen-year-old to "keep quiet!" 

Anda, by and sarge, they. do not know how to-do it. 

Nor do they know how to handle disrespect, 

Oe svienesit WO tes Ocuinetly eGR yan. 1970:, 161) 

Morant (1974) distinguishes the differences between 
disciplinary problems faced by primary (elementary) and 
secondary teachers. Primary teachers face the problem of 
"Class management in which the inexperienced teacher has to 
get to grips rapidly and continuously in handling a large 
number of pupils" (p. 8), whereas the secondary teacher must 
resolve the problems of interacting with "young people, 
individually or in small groups, many of whom are backward 
and/or poorly motivated towards their work and life in 
schooly generally’ (p. 6). 

Students exert modifying pressure on beginning teachers 


which is instrumental in changing beginning teacher idealized 
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behaviour to more pragmatic behaviour. When students do not 
either respond as the beginning teachers expected they 

would, or according to the beginning teacher's interpretation 
of their colleagues' expectations of how they should, they 
change their methods to achieve the desired results. The 
pragmatism of the class situation displaces the methodological 
procedures experienced in pre-service and inservice education 
(Medrnbe sh’, m.976)% 

Research into the changes in beginning teacher behaviour 
has produced results which are sharply at variance. Sandefur 
et al. (1969) conducted interaction analysis on subjects 
during their final practice teaching assignment, and again 
during the final three weeks of their first year of teaching. 
They concluded that the differences between the two sets of 
analyses suggested that the beginning teachers had become 
more fair, and demonstrated more kindliness, responsiveness 
and understanding toward students. However, Moskowitz and 
Hayman (1974) concluded from their research that acknowledg- 
ment of students' feelings, praise and encouragement of 
students and attempts to induce students to participate, all 
decreased over the first month of teaching. During this 
period beginning teachers attempted to motivate the classes 
by indirect means less frequently, and increased the 
frequency of giving direct orders. 

Differing expectations among agents in the educational 

setting Having successfully completed secondary and 
post secondary education, beginning teachers enter schools 


with positive attitudes to education and schooling. During 
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the pre-service period they have spent their time in the 


company of peers who have also been successful educationally. 


The contrast for these teachers in what they themselves have 
experienced and what they encounter in their first exposure 
to their classes may be ‘particularly dissonant: Eddy (1969) 
hee ks pinate Manyiaeit thot pall Yofathem, “have rfulfilled’ their 
own teachers' expectations and consequently bring those 
SxpeCuaaLOonswo meschoo! inemuopbhewr eclassrooms: *“ASsa result, 
they may be distressed when they confront pupils in their 
classes who do not share their expectations. 

Becvar (1969) found, when he compared the anticipated 
Satisfaction of pre-service subjects with their actual 
SaurcLacuLon labetam nanune wfanSumyeariod tteachane,titthat they 
were not as satisfied as they had anticipated. Hermanowicz 
(1966). perhaps: providesta reason: for» Becvar! s findings: 
After interviewing 312 beginning teachers he found that they 
had felt unprepared to cope with the wide range of student 
abilities and interests, and had been surprised by the lack 
of enthusiasm in their students toward learning. 

Taylor and Dale (1971) reported that over half the 
beginning teachers whom they were researching, by the end of 
the first year of teaching, no longer utilized the methods 
of teaching which they had used during their last practice 
teaching experience. The reason offered for this change in 
teaching methods was that the beginning teachers felt that 
the methods employed during pre-service education were too 
idealistic in terms of their present school situation. The 


researchers also reported that over 72 percent of these 
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beginning teachers were now using methods similar to those 
of their colleagues. Ryan (1970), however, surmises that 
many teachers model themselves on their own teachers, whom 
they have admired during their own schooling. He warns that 
there can be distinct disadvantages in modelling behaviour 
on that of another teacher because, "in trying to model 
themselves after their ideal teacher, they may be stacking 
the cards against the development of their own natural 
Parenusmand surengtuns =p. Loc) . 

Intrafaculty influences and relationships McIntosh 
(1976) found that the most appropriate source of extended 
assistance perceived by beginning teachers is their 
colleagues. In the case of elementary teachers those 
colleagues represent people who teach their own grade level. 
Piethe, situation dictates that a’supportive relationship 
Cannot be struck with these persons, the beginning teachers 
Gemnot cry to Mook further for "help ’but’’attenpt to cope with 
the problems alone. Not only do beginning teachers see 
themselves as having a restricted source of assistance, but 
their colleagues in the school reinforce the situation. 
Experienced teachers do not attempt to influence beginning 
teachers to adopt their teaching styles. Even when this 
assistance is offered it is qualified by intentions of not 
wanting to interfere. Although beginning teachers feel no 
obligation to adopt the teaching styles of other teachers 
they do, according to the research, rely heavily on those 
colleagues to assist them to set appropriate standards for 


student achievement and behaviour. 
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The concern for relationships with other faculty and 


staff is a potentially problematic area for beginning 
teachers. Even though experienced staff are, ina 
restricted sense, supportive of beginning teachers, factions 
within staffs do exist. Cliques based on age, subject 
orientation, philosophies of education and even race can 
Sxl Ss Lew luis Gier Slatin aol sa. Seno]. 

Caton (1973) observed, over a four month period, inter- 
Bo ieOnoewiun neamochoOOdmectati room in which. there was a large 
number of beginning and new teachers. He found that the 
staff essentially split itself into two separate groups, 
those who were new to the school and those who had been there 
the year before. There was very little interaction between 
the two groups. He concluded that there were considerable 
pressures within groups to maintain attitudes held by the 
members of each group. The new teachers tended to view 
students more positively than did the experienced teachers, 
and also did not emphasize student control to the degree 
advocated by veteran staff. 

TMicmati tuCeuneldupyalorant. (0974), that all but a tew 
neophytes have their vitality and vigour dampened by the 
entrenched hierarchy is consistent with the research of 
Willower et al. (1965), who found that the lessening of 
idealism in beginning teachers was caused by pressure brought 
to bear by experienced staff. These latter felt that the 
beginning teachers were lax about maintaining social 
distance with their students. Although Eddy (1969) concurs 


with Morant and Willower et al., on the question of social 


BL 


see EIACA she maintains that the experienced teacher does 
play an important role by providing advice on student 
eontrol, presentation of "curriculum, clerical work and 
Copmneewati admin ctiragion.= Moller (19638) also round that, 
although there were activities and programs planned for 
beginning teachers, fellow teachers and informal channels 
proved to be of the most assistance to them. 

Notwithstanding the social interactions that occur 
Wiw@wiimanye stat t,. vie Deeinning teacher must strive’ to 
become a member of the school community. However, this 
process, woich 1s" impeded. by hierarchical’ conirontation, is 
aggravated by the lack of school policy to familiarise the 
probationer with the difference between formal and informal 
structures within the school (Morant, 1974). 

Beginning teacher/administrator relationships The part 
played by school administrators in the induction of beginning 
teachers into the process of teaching has important effects 
upon performance in the classroom. Administrators have 
expectations of the skills that should be exhibited by 
teachers, and as evaluators of neophytes, rate and assess 
their performance in terms of their own expectations. 
Consequently, the acceptance or rejection of teachers is 
crucial, especially those on probation awaiting certification. 
hems ietualvon Om viewprimcipal of UCtneresCnoOl adianistralor 
responsible for assisting beginning teachers, as well as for 
evaluating their performance, can also be a stressful 
relationship for the beginning teacher. On occasion heads of 


elementary schools have been criticized for being over- 
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protective or paternalistic whereas the administrators of 
secondary schools have tended to be more formal and distant 
(Morant, 1974). Morant and McIntosh (1976) concur that 
beginning teachers in elementary schools found principals 
wanting them to tighten up rules and regulations, be more 
reliant on basic texts, and increase the amounts of 
assessment and testing of their classes. 

The assistance provided by administrators to beginning 
teachers has been shown to be only minimal (Bond and Smith, 
1967). Taylor and Dale (1971) surveyed beginning teachers, 
and from 3,588 returned questionnaires and some 348 inter- 
views, found that colleagues were mentioned 57 percent of 
the time as the best source for explaining school rules and 
conventions, whereas the principal featured in only 36 per- 
cent of returns. Hermanowicz (1966) says that although 
principals, within his research, made generalized offers of 
help, beginning teachers tended to make cautious use of these 
Ghrens sovas) CO avoid any connotation of inability to cope. 

A strong case is made by Morant (1974) and Evans (1976) 
for the removing of the direct responsibility for beginning 
teachers away from principals and other high-level 
administrators, and re-allocating these functions with other 
experienced members of staff. The principal is concerned 
primarily with the functioning of the school, while the 
beginning teacher is concerned with gaining professional 
competence. Ryan (1970) perhaps explains some of the 
conflict between the conservatism of administrators and the 


emergent values of beginning teachers: 
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Few beginners are told the truth about 
administrators. No one admits that’ the 
principal in the modern high school cannot be 
anwinstructronsleader ofthe» faculty tandsthat, 
instead, he must spend all his energy keeping 
the school operating from one day to the next. 
No one tells the new teacher that, although 
the principal may indeed hope that the 
beginner is opening up new intellectual vistas 
fore the=studentss hast primary=concérn is that 
the beginner cooperate with him in keeping the 
echool®= running wesihyany 1970: 176) 


Beginning teachers also hold more emergent values than 
any other group of people affiliated with education. Older 
teachers, school administrators and most students hold more 
traditional values than the newly-qualified teacher: 

Having come Strareghs from the university, that 

veritable hot-bed of emergent values, the 

beginning teacher frequently brings to the 

school a new gospel which he hopes to preach 

to the unenlightened. This may, indeed, be 

what some find most attractive about the 

teacher's role. But though he come trailing 

glory from the university, the older members 

Gimunesscecnool havewatiriculs.y accepting an 

untested, unseasoned rookie as an emissary of 

Hoh tee nya hee 970 +a Oo 3 ) 

pullerset al. (1975)) surmise that because the education 
faculty, from which the first year teacher has just arrived, 
possesses a more "emergent" orientation toward education 
than the public school administration's more traditional 
values, the beginning teacher may suffer some dissonance. 
The skepticism of older "experienced" teachers who, according 
to Dreeben (1970) "have tried all those new things and know 
UReyedon' te Work") lS panmicul arlyvecharacteristicsorstne 
culture in which the beginning teacher must learn the 


processes of his profession: 


The public schools as work settings provide 
a weak connection between experienced and 
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inexperienced teachers, a particularly acute 

iia elivVetiecieOoccUDaLlon where the Girculation 

of lore must compensate for the near absence of 

codified knowledge. (Dreeben, 1970: 145) 
As a result of the difference between in-service and pre- 
service institutions manifesting itself on the newly 
Guavitied, there iSva,crowinge concern within schools of the 
plight of the beginning teacher. Schools are becoming more 
GYrigical of pre-service institutions for not adequately 
equipping teachers to cope with the realities of their job. 
Whether pre-service education or the mode of entry into the 


service is the cause of dissonance is a moot point (Tisher, 


BOTS). 


The beginning teacher of art 


There are many inimical issues encountered by the 
beginning art teacher which are also problematic for their 
experienced counterparts. The purpose here is to describe 
those issues which in the literature are considered 
Dacticulariy appropriate tor beginning teachers) of arts 

The value of art within the school environment may be 
held in low esteem by administrators and fellow teachers, as 
well as students. Resistance to new learning tasks may occur 
simply because they differ from the students’ previous 
experience. Eisner (1972) has stated that if the previous 
experience has caused the students to believe that art is 
thiveial,® ‘uuntetheisenseaitiaw. Lrttlemconcerteds effionti on work 
Needs soto nL Omsar tac vikin Come Mtoe, GU Pat heresies S 
difficult for the new teacher to develop changes in 


conceptions and expectations. 
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Similar frustration for beginning teachers may occur 
because of the misconceptions of the art program held by 
fellow teachers. Non-art teachers bring differing 
conceptions from their own school experiences to the present 
Situation resulting in a poorly informed view of what goes 
on in the art room. Knoblock and Goldstein (1971) emphasize 
the importance of healthy communication between the beginning 
teacher and the rest of the staff, for not only is there a 
need for support in effecting changes, but the neophytes 
need validation of what they are attempting. 

The beginning art teacher may hold expectations that the 
school administration will consider his subject to be 
essential to the total school program. Yet the principal may 
seem to display a lack of understanding about the needs and 
Uniduemopportunitiesstor Learning which exist in the art 
program. Manifestations of the lack of understanding by 
administrators appear in the form of uncompromising time- 
tabling, large classes and inadequate supplies and budgeting 
Grletferson, 1972). Wolfe (1978) found that most teachers had 
entered art education more for a love of art than a love of 
children, but these teachers subsequently found once they 
were in the mainstream of teaching that principals were not 
Supportive of personal art endeavours. The administration 
May also display misconceptions of the value of art: by 
etreaming.ledocuable students sntosarntmctaccesc. Dorn. (1972) 
and Levy (1972) have condemned the use of art classes for 


these purposes, suggesting that the resulting situation 
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militates against inspired and successful art teaching and 


is a constant source of discouragement to the art teacher. 


Ethnographic method and studies in art education 


The literature in art education contains studies in 
which the author has treated the school personnel as an 
ethnographer would treat an informant, to discover the nature 
of interpersonal relationships within the school art setting. 
Borsa (1978) is one who made use of four teachers and their 
DpmaIncupals a Or thse purpose. 

Degge (1975) described fifty consecutive days ina 
juno ranireh School; ands through the use of field notes 
Supplemented by tape recordings, photographs and similar aids, 
built up a picture of the relationships among observer and 
students and teacher and students. Degge's claim for the 
importance of compiling dialogue as a means to elicit 
authentic and spontaneous (as opposed to formal) responses 
from the participants has been heeded and applied in the 
present study. 

ineenoObvOnr Olen renoula ted inquiry, (Sevigny, 1973) 
also influenced the form taken by this present investigation. 
Sevigny interprets triangulation as a fusion and extension 
of synchrony and diachrony to produce material gathered 
from several groups using multiple procedures at two or more 
points in time. He argues for a method which allows the 
specifics of the approach to evolve as the investigation 


proceeds - a "temporally developing design". 
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The problem considered as a series 
of theoretical constructs 
Employing McCall's (1969) concept of propositions as 
part of the undergirding structure of the proposed study, 
the researcher developed these notions of beginning teachers 
as a series of theoretical constructs which served as 

Mmateate@oe tor data Collection, sorting and recording. As 

the research proceeded, the definitions of various constructs 

were sharpened and compared with relevant incidents for 

Msoodness Of fiv™ (McCall 1969; 233). Some new theoretical 

constructs emerged while others were considered no longer 

appropriate. As these constructs evolved, the foci of the 

Study, in the form of central propositions, were established. 
The theoretical constructs proposed before the 

collection and interpretation of data began were: 

a) The beginning teacher will find the situation of 
changing roles from subordinate student to super- 
ordinate teacher unexpected and difficult. 

b) The first year of teaching will be characterized by 
stages of "euphoria", “search for materials and ways 
CimocacMmuis ste Saurctacuion. and “identitication with 
the profession". 

©) As the euphoria of the power implicit in the new status 
of "teacher" lessens, a hostile attitude toward the 
courses offered during pre-service education will 
develop as the beginning teacher finds difficulty 
transforming theory into the pragmatics of the 


Crassroom- sittavion. 
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A developing hostile attitude toward pre-service 
institutions will be reinforced by colleagues. 
Beginning teachers will be unaware of, and distressed 
by, the many tasks, other than teaching, expected of 
them in their new assignment. No special consideration 
will be given to neophytes in terms of time for 
preparation. 

Beginning teachers will have difficulty in accepting 
that many students do not hold their own positive 
attitudes toward education. 

i) As the year progresses, beginning teachers will 
develop more "realistic" attitudes towards students and 
their individual interests. 

or 

ii) Beginning teachers will become less student- 
oriented as the year progresses and become more 
authoritarian. 

and/or 

iii) Beginning teachers will model themselves on 
teachers they have admired in their own school 
experience. 
Colleagues, rather than administrators, will become the 
greatest source of assistance to the beginning teacher 
in the aspects of school rules and regulations. 
Colleagues will claim they are supportive of the 
neophyte's teaching situation, but in reality be 
reluctant to interfere. 


Thewadministrator(s) sot the schoolewill claim to be 
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Supportive of the beginning teacher's efforts to offer 
a strong educational environment for the students, where, 
in reality, the main concern of the principal will be 
that the neophyte support him in keeping the school 
running. 

Colleagues will apply socializing pressure to neophytes 
to get them to conform to the established norms of the 
school. 

Enthusiasm and vigour associated with emergent ideas 
from the university will not be positively reinforced 
Oyeve coranss ta uin. 

Non-art teaching colleagues and administrators will 
ROUCmUlomV a VemOumonU em iineon educational) situation; in 
low esteem. 

The expectations held by students of the art program 
will be those inherited from their previous art teacher, 
GesUllingwiiedt ioe euluy tor the neophyte to introduce 
anyeneweconCepulononos: ant. 

The beginning teacher needs, and will seek, validation 
Gientco ertorts trom as colleagues. 

The beginning teacher will enter art teaching more for 
eebovyerot artethanva love of children. 

The administration of the school will not be supportive 
of any personal art development, or endeavours, under- 
taken by the art teacher in addition to teaching 


responsibilities. 
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Entering the field 


Finding a subject 


Having tentatively outlined the possible area of research 
Sndmseme . iodo logy witches would be suitable to collect such data, 
my next logical step was to see if the conditions existed for 
BUehmecescarciwmtosmanceplace.. loswprovide a suitable 
eand1date tor thesrole sor besinning teacher of art education, 
an ex-student had to be employed by one of the school 
Gus cule town uo velline distance Irom the university. 

Before any proposal of research could be fully engaged, 
Pic minrormal iy Withee ones supervisor of art of the local 
Se CO lm board tO, See stiesuch a Situation might emerge during 
ChomEOlticomineg year. Wit. Nare, Supervisor of art, could 
Pep eotme tC te hiVeCOndonewormdismiss any research propogal, as 
Poms roe mandaveot a <pecial division of the school 
PeshdweebU cane COUlC SUppi ya vital iniormation in regard to 
thems lucy s implementation, and hopefully, his support. 

This then became the first step in “entering the field" as 
Mr. Ware did have one suitable subject who had been offered 
Bec LCaC tmot eMmDLOyYMeny aseen art ~Leacher for the forth= 
coming September. 

I then had to establish clearly those aspects of the 
proposed study which needed to be presented to Mr. Ware in 
order to give him an accurate description of the research 
needs. A decision also had to be made about which fore- 
Shadowed aspects of the research should not be mentioned at 


this stage. Any references to the relationships of beginning 
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teachers to school board administration were omitted so as 

not to draw abnormal attention to them. Increased 

Som Ws a iaiVcwace ie ONeelOs-chea particular informant could 

heavemcneaLcdmas Dlacwane che collected data. 

Consequently, the information that was forwarded to 
Mr. Ware was, 

a) ceo moc eulcCwhouwurocm ore tiescata sougnt could not be 
gained through more conventional methods, the study 
was to be based on ethnographic processes. 

b) because of the methodology to be employed, a much 
greater than normal time was to be spent in the school. 
The anticipated duration of the research was from as 
SOC hese Uner SsubseeGurcCOulad be contacted to well into his 
tiarebiyear, OL veaching. 

e:) the relationship that existed between the coursework 
offered to a potential subject as pre-service 
Cube UM ands iyscemanirestatvions in the initial 
Situation would be central to the research. 

d) as a result, the realities of this beginning teacher's 
Class GOOM,  WiUiMsunemlOtal ecolofy of the school, 
would be investigated. 

Alan Ware enthusiastically supported the planned 
research, and added that although one suitable subject had 
been offered a contract, he had as yet not accepted the offer 
and, consequently, had not been appointed to a particular 
school. The sequence of events which now had to be followed 
was one in which the informal approval of all the parties 


who had the power to veto the research, was sought before 
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any official channels could be engaged. These people were: 

1) Bruce, the possible subject of the research. 

2) The principal of any school to which Bruce would be 
appointed, and 

31) The official research officer of the school board whose 


duty it was to approve this kind of research. 


Ofticial sanctioning of the research 

7th June, 1979 

Soon after my meeting with Alan Ware, the officer in 
charge of research at the school board was contacted to 
determine his reaction. The central problem was foreseen as 
the extended period of time to be spent in the school (albeit 
with far less disruption than conventional research projects). 

The unofficial response was positive, but any exercise 
Odiethis Nature, itowasiiclaimed,.s must be preceded. by both the 
eUo jecumanduohelprincipal of tthe sschool anvolved,thaving @ 
clear understanding of the nature of the research to which 
they were committing themselves. 

The possible subject who had been identified by Mr. Ware 
was Bruce Sawchuk, an ex-student of the University of Ellmira, 
who had graduated the previous Christmas. In the interim 
period, Bruce apparently had been both driving buses and 
substitute teaching. 

In accordance with the agreements reached at the 
informal meeting a week before, Alan Ware was phoned in order 
to find to which school Bruce had been appointed, and also 


DEM veWareyeastintermedtanry, had contacted the principal. 
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Mr. Ware's reply was that no appointment had been made at 

Ciatoine wm DitmbLuCce cHecontract nad been contarmed’,. sl could 

now go ahead and contact him as we had planned. He also 

Suggested that I phone back again "in a couple of weeks", 

when he should know to which school Bruce had been appointed. 
Alan Ware could only recommend an appointment; the 


Pita lechoOlceiwas, that Chatne principal. 


Meeting the subject 


Bruce was invited to an informal meeting with Ken, my 
program supervisor, and myself at the graduate student club 
SteeunesUnaversity to dlsectss tune possibility of his 
Partieipatvon’ in the proposed Study. Bruce and Ken had known 
one another from Bruce's art education courses. 

Once we were settled in a quiet part of the graduate 
student club, I began to outline the method of the research, 
but taking advice from the literature, did not emphasize its 
mesoUmPore Intensity. — bruce; WasJmost anxious. to. findsout 
sevuailyenow much time sbewould be spendins, in his. classroom 
over the year. The literature on ethnographic research had 
Suggested that I proceed slowly into the field and build up 
GeopoOCb ange trucl SOuuna te tnie ri eour ot Avesta sa i0n awould 
not "overpower" the informant. However, the first few weeks 
of school were crucial to investigating the phenomenon of a 
beginning teacher so I had to explain to Bruce that the 
initial stages would be fairly constant, especially staff 
meetings and first interactions with svudenie 2. Frome tha 


point on, however, my presence would lessen. 


Ay 


Although I did not use this meeting to formally collect 
data, incidents and events which were openly discussed 
became starting points and structures for later interviews. 

My impression of Bruce's reaction to the proposal was 
OnewsorecOMniident antieipauron. Bruce displayed» a "strong 
confidence in himself and was more than prepared to talk 
confidently about his anticipations and fears of beginning 
to teach. 

Even though Bruce had not been appointed to a school, 
with the consequence that I could not seek permission to 
proceed with the study from the last person that needed to 
give approval, I nevertheless began the process of collecting 
fetes scuce ana 1 Mev im his home on Sunday morning, 8th 


ory, 1979. 


Meeting the principal 

Alan Ware had informed me at our very first meeting that 
he would act as intermediary between the principal of the 
school to which Bruce was appointed, and myself. Such 
liaison would hopefully prevent any premature veto on the 
part of the principal. However, Bruce was not appointed to 
aescnools,untal the 9th August. The school in which he was 
to be a staff member was Gladesville Junior High School, the 
school at which he had completed his school experience 
student practicum several years before. 

a muh AUZUST. 1.9 09 

I telephoned Alan Ware to see if he had been able to 


contact Mr. Jim Kuch, the principal of Gladesville. Mr. Ware 
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had not been able to reach him. 

As the staffs of all city schools were due back to work 
on the 30th of the month, I was beginning to become anxious 
about missing crucial data collection, or perhaps, not even 
being allowed to carry out the research in the school. 
Teachers were due to return to schools in two days. 

28th August, 1979 

Alan Ware was able to contact Jim Kuch and explain the 
plans of the research. However, I was not able to contact 
Pit G een nurscay,e S0un August, because the principals of 
the city were involved in a meeting on Wednesday, the 29th 
August. 

Downe AUeUSU, LO79 

Lissa yevas tlcerrresv Opporuunity L had to approach 
Ties principal about Conducting my research in the school, as 
mrievacesnadsnagwCtiticulcy In Contacting him. I could = not 
risk losing permission to enter the school by approaching 
him Unannounced. 1 was able to contact Jim Kuch first as he 
was beginning an introductory staff meeting. I did not wish 
to discuss the details of the proposed research over the 
phone and I was able to arrange a meeting with him at 1.30 
that afternoon. 

When I arrived at the school there was activity going 
On) ihe=ine tront malls and offices=*oi ane school, and tne 
secretary paged the principal who was, it was later revealed, 
down in one of the classrooms helping a teacher move 
furniture. Jim welcomed me and invited me into his office 


to discuss what I had come to see him about. 
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I explained briefly that my preliminary interests in 
teacher education had caused me to focus on the beginning 
teacher, specifically upon the relationship between what was 
studied in pre-service education and how appropriate these 
courses were in solving situational problems once out 
teaching. (Such an emphasis in explanation I felt would 
Veomimne7emanyeert  OComOnmn ise Dalu~ or the School board’ s part, 
to make any extra effort to assist the beginning teacher as 
I would actually be focusing on what had occurred before he 
began his service.) Second, I asked the principal if he was 
familiar with ethnographic research methods and, as he was, 


I explained that I wanted to be able to carry out the 


research over most of the school year. Jim's first responses 


were for the protection of his staff, and his questions then 
were, "Does Bruce Sawchuk know that this is going to be 
dene ware iassucedy ham thatimnea did,@and’ that’ fthad already 
been working with him over the summer. His next question 
was also in Bruce's interest, when he asked how long I was 
going to be spending in Bruce's room observing. I explained 
that observing in the room was only part of what I wanted to 
do, and that many other facets of the research would involve 
interviewing Bruce at recess and during lunch periods. When 
I was to be in the room I would not be there to evaluate 
Bruce in the manner in which a supervising faculty adviser 
might proceed. Jim seemed satisfied by the explanations and 
summed iteup by Saying that, "Well, if it's alright with 
Bruce toeparticipaterthennitaisvwithsmesy The *only*thing I 


ask is that Il get a final“report ofthe study so that’ I am 
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aware of what is being reported about my school." I felt 
that this was a fair request but added that I could give him 
no report for another twelve months. This did not worry him. 
He then said, "Well, let's go and meet everybody." Jim took 
me to meet the assistant principal (Greg), the school 
Counsellor” (Barry), the office staff and everyone else that 
happened to be in the front office at the time. We then 
walked down to the art room where Bruce was sifting through 


the supplies in the store room. 


Acceptance in the field 
Although many things happened from the time I joined 


Beucemin tne School art room, two Signiticant stages of 
entering the field occurred over the next few days. The 
staff had unquestioningly accepted my position as introduced 
and appeared to place me in a category with all the other new 
faces around the school. However, by the second day of staff 
preparation before students came back I began to sense that 
I might have become Bruce's "responsibility". During the 
rest of the day I attempted to create a sense of independence 
from Bruce. JI went ahead and made my own staff room coffee 
arrangements, met people around the school independently of 
him and sought information from other people. The sense of 
being another, yet unnatural, responsibility for a beginning 
teacher had dissipated by the time school began on the third 
day of September. 

The second, more generally noticeable phenomenon that 


could be considered an aspect of entering the field was my 
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introduction to, and subsequent relationship with students 
of classes I was observing. I had asked Bruce to introduce 
me aS Simply and unobtrusively as possible to each of the 
classes. Bruce's introduction usually followed the lines 
of: "This fellow up the back of the room is Mr. Hawke. 

Mr. Hawke will be with us from time to time. He is from the 
university and he will be observing some of our classes. 
JuUStetorge. tha Nea weythere.” 

Surprisingly enough most students did ignore my 
presence and many certainly recognized me as no threat as 
they freely did things in front of me which they took care 
to make sure Bruce could not see. Those students who did 
enquire of my role mostly assumed that I was a student with 
"less-than-teacher-status" and, consequently, represented no 


thireac to eurem: 
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CHAPTER II 


BRUCE AS AN ARTIST 


HRC roducius Oetoupalnuung 
Mieouciea nis yeacomomaiuehe School education, Bruce: had 
Te ehmnomecUrcceminwarmrandshad Now really considered art as 
a potential area of interest. He had left High School with 
his Diploma and was working at the Strathcona Evening 
College towards university matriculation when his girl 
Priendsotthe=timessor him involved in-her painting 
activ voles? 
ienadea oir ew iewenu.. sne=introduced. me” to art, she was 
taking some art courses. She was bringing some paints 
home and doing these funny weird things on paper. And 
ical oe er tnarome ley OUrdO- in=@art,anybody-could do 
tiawe 34750" l= piekeduup a’paint: brush and* started doing 
Peivcoli as Ae cnyvevecelts “DUL au that time= (wasn’t 
takinevany art, orehadn’t taken any art,- but’ it” seemed 
to have something in it. Something that allowed you 
to express yourself, things that were inside yourself, 
that were built up.° “And you had that palette of paint 
and that two-dimensional surface and you could do 
Snychanece yOu wenascamto; Spit On it, Stamp on it, stare 
aU MeLb (B47 9%) 
After two years of working and part time studying, Bruce 
Naw atmo Mrom po esales (statit job ina city department 
store, and aS a result, decided to complete his university 
matriculation over the summer. He had never been very 
enthusiastic about going to university but the combined 
Situations of completing his matriculation over the summer, 
and being laid off from work, made him elect to enroll in 
Uni VerSsiuy *thatera bl peel he monly Yiaculty ethatswould accept 


Bruce at that time, without a second language requirement, 


was Education. Bruce had drifted into teaching with 
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little enthusiasm about university and no ambitions : 
toward being a teacher. 

iwecuMve Olt ls lacie Or ambrti1on toward steaching’ asa 
career, Bruce did follow up his new found interest of 
Dantes Oy takine #4) Pane Arts course within his Bachelor, ot 
Education program. The incentive for this selection was 
Siri COM toe oll rrtenG es trverest in art. 


: Mwashi sr Ovemeciulusiaculc about 10. § The "encourage— 
Ment. | OLewacemamniy rom tiie Sirk was soine out 
with. Her parents were perhaps more affluent than some 
of the parents, or some of the people that my family 

was associated with, so they helped me in a way because 
they encouraged it, and they hung my art on their walls. 
Plus their relatives, they were well educated - she was 
from a well-educated family, so they had influence on 

me in that respect. And, you know how you really enjoy 
recognition or getting attention, well I was getting a 
Poo nMareclulreieul oul my aru and. ulus my Siritfriend 
IT had would encourage me, and pose for me, so, when you 
are a young fellow, you sure enjoy those happenings. 
Then nothing really happened as far as my knowledge of 
art went at all. I was very naive and very experimental 
Win Oats fo rineagerea lily thank ot palnting anything 
Pio tu Cularson i@awiunotanything an particular, they 
were very abstract and very - there was a large contrast 
between light and dark, more like black and white. I 
Worm oowed Totem s) wy Olack ahd white at that 
Amalie ud okey Merete) 


Bruce had not enrolled in university to pursue an 
interest in art, but his interests developed as he became 
PavolveomWltn al ulsouse and mis OWN production Of art works. 


Puce (hap itrsite year really, b'never really engoyed 
aru ulao MUCH, you, Know, lu) Was, Unererali™ the time, but 
PeOvdn wel WO WORK at nome... sw anCesviclmeibeWas iy soeoond 
vear Ol, UNiVerswty When | finally met am res le actist, 
Who Je bNOUSh ts WasceaprediaarLion,. DUlCailehit boot ands 
Saw some of his works. Brent Holyoakes and these 
people really influenced me because they were the first 
artists that, 1 Nad ever meuun my lire.) “And” torsthem 
to recognize me, and some of the works that I was doing, 
and they chose one. One of my prints was involved in 
TiLew eX wi, Lemoine Lie ala Ge Well font across 
Canada anil wecth ee Vem ali: oO. tne OO) I Was On cloud 
Nine Omi rommunem On to jst erewealter that. Just 
Kent. srowine (9.2. oO ) 


The consolidation of ambitions toward a career in art 
In the summer of his second year of teacher education 
Bruce travelled east to Montreal for a vacation. That summer 
vacation developed into a full year away from university, but 
it was a time when Bruce felt he had both become a "man" and 
seen art as a legitimate alternative life-style. 
Bruce 
WAlINerom el nemrars temon tite Viwas ‘atholiday ~dttiwasivin 
AucUst “ance, Wacemist soasicalia, aiiholiday, that ws) why 
I went there. It was a bad time to take a holiday 
becaus 6.8" couldn’ Gg somos university if went jineAugust, 
likepiewas planning tbokcome Wback eto tuniversity,; ‘but «I 


liked it so much and I met some good people down there 
Sem mec siromerr mecdown there, who [ adored, so I 


BHOUCT IC en LO elt Wout cin Sie. tam eoingisback ito Montreal . 


After I ran out’ of money I came home, sold all my 
possessions, took all my money out of the bank and went 
back to Montreal with the intention perhaps of going to 
McGill because apparently they have a good art education 
prosrameaw NCGil lame ThiS tisriwhattiel ihad: theard.anyway, “but 
I was there and had all these intentions of doing it, 
but I never even applied. 


(as 
The reason I asked this is because it was after that 
year away that you came back and went into Fine Arts, 
and I thought it might have been something that had 
happened in that twelve months that made you really 
think - 

Bruce 


Yes, because when I was in Montreal, when I went back 
the second time I looked for jobs and I did find them. 
I had about five jobs in that eight month period. Five 
different jobs, low paying jobs working with the lowest- 
of-low people. I was working with this motorcycle 
gang. Well, they were sort of hired to move up and 
down this elevator in this old ratty warehouse, they 
ran the elevator. See, in some of the warehouses in 
Montreal they hire people just to run the elevator, and 
to load trucks and then they ship away what they have. 
Thespiswmestlywinwaelothmne@eandetextilessy Sosthese 
Hell's-Angels-type of guys, with no teeth, and I am 
riding up and down the elevator with these guys because 
igam apshipperpabethiseplaceyeugh:.ratstingthis 
Wanchouses® TUecheebunyeco IedidgthateesButeyou see; the 
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only time I ever saw my girlfriend was on weekends and 
the people out in Mt. Laurier, which is 150 miles north 
Or Montreal, Yoo fOr tive days av week T°had virtually no 
GConvz2e UeWuLnwovner people; almost. "I didn't make many 
friends in Montreal. Although there was one girl in 

the apartment I made friends with, so I started sketching 
and drawing and doing work, and for five days a week I 
would basically draw, and did avylot'of drawings. “Weird 
drawings. I always felt very alone during those five 
days, and the only time I ever lived was during the 
weekends. So every second weekend this girl would come 
down from Mt. Laurier and the other odd weekend I would 
go up to the Laurentian Mountains with her, or to meet 
her and the friends we made out there. We just had a 
Hoanltasturc “time. woe Me didethaterorsetahtemonths and then, 
Pedon't. Know, tkmies, arber=that Ltength of* time you 
realize you never get anywhere in the working world doing 
these low jobs. I swept warehouses and then I was a 
shipper, I was a stacker, we used to stack pants in a 
warehouse. 


[Weir Ted torcewmunis OD. = T*had- thiss job for-about 
Garee days ACtual Wpetuewas i1neadvertising,= lithougnt; 
I was doing all these drawings, that maybe I should get 
VivOmaveet tert wes OM ESOL’ INES JODein advertising, Mit 
was the lowest paying job I ever had there, lower than 
these warehouse jobs. It was about $45 a week, and this 
Waser /O7?2t= Andethatheso= towl When"i*fo0t=in there 1 
meakvZed Ss couUldnatmaraw, = couldn’ t=doewhatsthey asked 
MemeOUCe aS eTareasmadecueneth advertising SIsortaor, 
POpmibed HWE exaocorawed TO Leveinseso thatvdidn't- last 
onic een chinsecamertoualpconcilusion when thie girl 
and I realized that we had to make a choice one way or 
the other. Here I was in Montreal, she had a baby in 
Mt. Laurier, it wasn't mine, she had the baby before I 
met her, and so we were thinking that maybe she should 
move to Montreal. And I realized that if she moved to 
NMomtreale? am*comme cto have to > support her and °her kid, 
and here I am making $50 a week, living in this apartment, 
paying $95 a month, which was not much to speak of and 
pacciyeeoom Oemoverin. 60, I thought, I-, © realized 
thcieie use COUldn wetaker thats kindsoreresponsvbality. 
We both realized it. We both wanted to do it, but we 
both realized that we were not in the position to do it. 
We were mature enough to realize that and so we sort of 
Caled "itequtts,eand we. Kept ain vrouch) with) each other. 
Well, that's how “4 came to the conclusion; where 2 came 
back to Strathcona with the intention of, well, we will 
keep in touch and perhaps meet again in a year or two 
and get it going. We still keep in touch through mail. 
She married her boyfriend who was the guy who she had 
the kid “with, =the=bapy -with,@ so, he sr inY the. armed 
FORCES =) oO Suna tes DasicCal ly nowel, wand=then=when | 
Games Dacke = | think Perel le wkemoemank == Ll etelt? tike®an 
adult when I came back. Up until then when I went to 
NOncteealmia thingie wWac ea, kid, .and@wnen it came back I 
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ieltiike mobody could tell me what to. do, and I came 
baci Gl imalinuhese carawinegs. 1. Nad given’a jot of 
drawings away and realized, "Ah, might as well go into 
Piette. Om eWenbeincOo fine Arts. 


So the art work you were doing by yourself there, that 
WOUMIEDCRewLalGlVvecsleaiticant time in youn art career? 


Bruce 


Nese ahCu) GuWacmuneetI rave Lamesthat I hadegone to 
museums, because I didn't have anything to do. You 

know, she would come on the weekend, and what do we do? 
We went to some plays, it was the first time I had gone 
to live theatre. It was the first time I had ever seen 
artists sitting in back alleys with little lamps with 
Gettin ueWO Gena siti oe On wLne walls, And atvhat inspired 
Meme Montreal. = srousKnow, in the old section of 
Montreal, you walk around and these guys have got their 
Patio neoman Daekealleyc,e you Know, with liattle lamps on 
them, selling their paintings. The first time I had seen 
esol oe VOUmcONeaiimarti Staonal didn't have any money 
BOmspeak Ol, paldwtiawac Tne stirst times l sehad.been.s to an 
art gallery. The museums there and the art galleries 
there, I'd walk in and see what was happening. It was 
Tice cS ee tIMeOLbeWacCmeXDOSeCG.LO aru work; .So,.tnhat.is 

how it built up. I realized there was actually money 

to be made, there was another way of going about making 
VACHE Sah CpleGatianwitstaworkins Cifhtehours a day. 

COE OO 


The interest that had grown in Bruce while he had been 
Momontvreal, Of DeCOMIng am artist, caused him to rethink the 
direction he was taking at university. With the success he 
had experienced in art courses as part of his Bachelor of 
Education program, Bruce successfully applied for admission 
to the faculty of Fine Arts. However, after a few months, 
Bruce withdrew from university altogether. 

‘ but I found in Fine Arts they were taking me back- 

wards, they were taking me back to the fundamentals, 

and I didn't want to go back to those fundamentals, and 

I was in my third year already and I didn't want to go 

back to those fundamentals. Art History 200, you're 

Slantiviguad uachemyeryeboOLcOM, me yOULLesctarbing with a 

design course and a basic drawing course that you have 


to take before you can take any other art courses. 
(Safa 9) 
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After the second renunciation of university Bruce took 
on a job as an audio-visual technician in a special education 
school in the city. This experience lasted for almost two 
years, then Bruce decided to return once again to university, 
not to Fine Arts, but to Education; He proceeded to the 
third year of the program abandoned over three years before. 
ihe vreid yearewacaparticularlverierdsin its structures of 
course selection, because many of the required courses and 
the school practicum had to be undertaken during this time. 
However, the fourth year of the program offered Bruce a 
unique opportunity to concentrate on courses of his own 
selection. 

thensin my fourth year) l.concentrated solely ineart, 
anda tooksonly threescoursessand Igneeded. fiverali didn't 
worry about my diploma. I just took three courses 
because I wanted to concentrate on painting, and that's 

Vict | aid wemonbacrcallyeletookiatyearvotiynandi did 

three courses that were all painting courses, and that 

wacmalve Cidmrogetnabetourth year. (8.7.79) 

By taking only painting courses and ignoring the two 
education courses that are normally undertaken in the last 
year of the education degree, Bruce found himself ina 
position where he felt like a student of painting, and, more 
aceaspovential artist. 

Now, eo wach GangrinerArts, “but 2 was pretty, well 

accepted as one of the "in" crowd. So actually I was 

looked upon, I hate to say, a "father image", but the 

students were, y'know, about five years younger than I 


was, and I seemed to have it on the ball, and some of 
them didn't. So they looked up to me and we would all 


gather in my small studio and have small talks. (8.7.79) 
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»o everything seems to focus into that last year? 


Bruce 


Yess" That last year was something else. And I was 
planning for that last year to be something else too. 

I think that is why it happened that way, even the year 
De reic, ecole VC matnaveis it, I am taking painting 
Coupee cman aLiatelomiteleamemjust going tospaint for 
Oneacolildsycar. le am coins to be professional for a 
year, only it would be three painting courses from the 
university." And so everything worked. I had psyched 
myse bie up forathatelacu year. 


What do you think would have happened if you had taken 
your two education courses as well? 


Bruce 


Wels wo eeVvasce COCO =a teiieadhie tetaken them, rer’ t¥that 
eeeuniy, pownua —=oecauces) cnouchtethateatter Ferrnished, 
Rewer imac, dT OnenueWanee vo cOMDacCk* tO UnNTVErsity and 
T-didn't "have a degree.© (laughter) So I°was sort of 
Sorryel "d10n'totvake= themsMsATter; when I started driving 
aebuc, sane reabrainieg, ss Jesuseenrists why didn't 1 take 
ereOseecuwo courses! Woe nal’ courses =short, couldthave 
maybe got them together. 


Do you think it would have broken the magic of being 
in Fine Arts? 


Bruce 


Maybe. lL don't Know.)  l can*t really say. 


I've got the feeling hearing you talk about that last 
year, that you really personally had to separate 
Education from-Fine Arts. 

Bruce 


Could bes ==" drdn  tethinkwanyunrnee abou. 20. 


Because you mentioned it was important to be part of 
Tie ie nosoWC em MaMeione bal Gincwaboutea SOClal “thing 
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as much as being a part of a feeling, you most probably 
would have broken that magic had you been an "Education" 
student? 


Bruce 


Maybe. see everybody. else, even the Fine Arts students, 
they were taking Art History, they were taking Psycho- 
logy, they were taking English. I was the only one (not 
taking other courses). 


But they were still Fine Art students. 
Bruce 


vos er Chane lomiecmiuswacn, GF oaimportant just to take 
MinemiatseesecuUCl an aun ink 71> was important for me, 
ieWancred, sb Nadecome tortie conclusion that 1 wanted to 
begay paantenswandes hadnethreachedequitesthatipornt, of 
realizing you don't have to take a whole year off to be 
aepalncer mr llummenadm aemerealizedistnateyet.webithoughtkto 
besa_painter — hadetortake a year off. Now howedo I 
justify taking a year off to my wife who has to work to 
Support me and without getting a degree? Well, bloody 
weldnea Deanecoinsetombesgatpamnter, msotirgustifzediit by. 
Takeng? unveeshines@Arus  coursesninepaintingss.I am just 
2OLHSevONCOnCenueatermonnpainiingrie Gosaidalsmight as 

well take painting courses because I am going to be 
painting. I wanted to be a painter. I wasn't sure how 

PP asecOlnecelosdomteyctate(laucniter jsaldwas. goxng tto 
Oe lnc bauoo wmaulIree: paintingecourwses., 1 didn't 
even ‘think about Fine Arts or my relationship to the 
Pyrnceerouestudenusewnen 1) decidced to do that. (9.1.80) 


After Bruce left university in the spring of 1977 without 
completing any degree, he began to pursue his career as an 
artist but supported himself driving Greyhound buses. The 
PUGSUMEMO lM AIS artis plc career began to manitest itselt with 


hesrtirotueexhi bition. 


Phe Tinst jexhip et tom 
Towards the end of the final year of his university 
program, which Bruce had designed to spend exclusively in 


Fine Arts, his new found position of "father image" caused 
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Deron DembayoOlvecCsinROrlanizing exhibitions = 4 situation 
which was to become very eventful in the year to come. Bruce 
recounted that once during university, when the other students 
were aliecathered giaebeuce tsasmal estudio, shewsaidstoethen, 

"T think we should all exhibit together". 


Anno eCvVeo mec nouUcMumtiaG Was a. terrific idea, 
especially if someone else did all the work. 


Son ese Ss Ore sioemalsoprocedure for sraduating students 
OmNavie -a5combpi nedmexhibatiuoen? 


Bruce 


NOmunoO *Paarmansedathesexhirbit ,smeantime! 1] thought, 1 
would arrange one for myself too. 

Ter oom warranwedmcnescxi1 bit forpmyse lf siwent to work 
“Gedo Ot OLepatatane. | 1 had) a lot of time te 

Dato tp eub ab WaSsmawso vdriving theebus so.jthat didn't help 
very much. So what I did was looked at all my work and 
TouUndecnat Lherer was a theme going through it with the 

VoceO eee ree Uro ne Whcheawas nice ff thougnt. So basically 
I put these together and did some more paintings in the 
meantime, and I hung them. (8.7.79) 


The exhibition was selected by the Board of the Strathcona 
PUD Ce hberary slo @latoam ginae salblery whichwrs panteot «the 
Reinemora tous kino wconplex sy Vhigtalhlery bs, siutuated 
a0 74aCenu tec: auhne -chistdven' s pleubrary. 

imate hc OMA DpeCHIiM neo mn une Suraricona Globe aboutia 
year aterm sone hanfpnS-otethisc exhibition, \Bruceiwas reported 
Gescr Mbintoatinie atrauma fotmune: Tirst texhiab tion 

seeking the first show was a difficult step. And having 

Thespalnlianss slecrew was slike ss tcippi ace DDC. as eb is 

Sitasld SGhactewary, 4 Diy istecsSOMesl hin oS area teniusi hacmboud oO. 

"You. have, to pul your pants «down jand: tLetiethem look. 

Otherwise you sit in the basement and rot." 

(SirachconamG Lobes wie iia) 16020) iS 72s) 

Although the exhibition had been accepted by the library 


for hanging, after it had been there for about two weeks it 
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Deranevoearaw public craGicism. 


I had this feeling in me, which I had mentioned before, 
that there was something wrong. They were not vulgar 
paintings or anything, they were paintings of nude 
women, I guess if that's where your mind was. So I 
guess that's where the mind of the city was, or at 
least one alderwoman, Gladys Potts, and Hec Morris. 
An@ethen they wereshungs close tothe = children's library 
WoLehetheyethouchtmwacseassin. (8.7.79) 


S80 aS I said before I was working for Greyhound, 
and came back from one trip, from Upper Armidale, and, 
Splash: there it was on the front page, my paintings. 


(827279) 

The Strathcona Globe carried large photographs of one of 
the paintings dominating the front page, with headlines 
Scuose euiewonTending anavomy, “staving, “LIBRARY BARES ALL AND 
PeCelo MIPFED) “Anvarticle by Art Linwood described the 
conflict between the city council members, and the Public 
Mibrary “Board. 


Nude paintings on display at the downtown Strathcona 
MUDLIC 1ivrary has(eic) raised the wrath: of Mayor Morris 
ander. Gl Ladveboopus es eli asletter to the library 
board, the mayor described the paintings as a display 
Vinee xtreme badmuacte sand in-another letter *to* the 
board suggested that they should be removed immediately. 


Mw Ouds SSarceetiesprlacement or “the 20" paintings next 
to the children's theatre in the library was a "grave 
mistake” in another letter to the board and asked that 
they be moved to another location. 


However the board voted not to have the paintings 
removed, during an emergency meeting Wednesday, called 
by board vice-chairman Robyn Smith. The paintings all 
portraying nude females, are by local artist Bruce 
Sawchuk and have been on display in the basement lobby 
Suncemiarch= 13 


Mrs. Smith said she decided to call the board meeting 
after overhearing three young girls discussing the 
paintings Saturday. "They were discussing hair growth 
on the lower part of the anatomy," she told the board, 
and thought they were dirty pictures. I looked at the 
paintings and thought that they were not in a Suitable 
location, “withechiidrenarocund.” 
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Mrs. Laing moved that the paintings be removed by noon 
today, but was supported by only one other board member, 
Peter Brown. Mr. Brown told the board the paintings 
were "inappropriate" in his view and should not be on 
displaytin theelibrany. 


Board member Ald. John Cowley called the issue a 
"tempest in a teapot" and he did not find the artwork 
obscene. "It's about time we stopped putting our heads 
Dieter cand  mnemoa 1 dmcanlier. 


The paintings were chosen by a five-member panel of 
VocalMartlexpenucrasmenenot ethesmonthlynexhibitions of 
PU irsraw aimblotceeavOrcKwpuLy On by the library. 
(Sarachconarclobemmeliacen® 1978) (827279) 


PMewecOmuroversymecreated by the objection of city council 


to the exhibition was newsworthy. Further articles and an 
editorial appeared in the Strathcona Globe, and the radio 
"talk-back" shows were dominated with the discussion of the 
ex Da btOnwancthesrrohtes.ot ertyucouncileto besabie to 
challenge its hanging. In an article headed, "Here Are the 
Nudes", the following was said, 


The delicate sensibilities of Mayor Hec Morris and 
PlcernanyGladycePottsearceotmended byyithe “gross and 
vulgar) paintingsron display in the Centennial Library. 


Alderman Potts is primarily concerned about the 
Doo MeL Obreunemexn it tato the children’ s library. As 
a mother, she is entitled to her» personal opinion, but 
the fact that the library received only one complaint 
from the public during the first three weeks of the 
exiibae 2ndicates the vast majority of parents do nowt 
believe their children are damaged by the sight of 
paintings of nude women. 


We would agree with Alderman John Cowley, who described 
the issue as "a tempest in a teapot" were it not for 
Themmayoris Cisturbanesestatements: 


When Mr. a.Morristcaystithatwcity councid@eappoints and 

can replace members of the library board (who 

properly refused to dismantle the exhibition), that 

is a threat, and no amount of denials can disguise 

it. And when he states that the display would be in 
wbad stacey thy any publics bpuaddine,e@andwadds he has 

nem obyectilonsao Ieensoring art 2ignt iswinitther interests 
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of the city; the inescapable inference is that 

every thing iromeexhabits in the Strathcona Art Gallery 
to productions at the Capitol must meet the mayor's 
particular standards or run the risk of closure by 
Cay hhalvopeiha tans fobscene: 

(Cecio r Valeo tresmconea Globe, April, 1978) 

(one 19) 


Bruce had mentioned that even his mother who had been 
Mer yvpeconcermedmapy Ghe controversy ,ywas convinced “by tthe 
number of people supporting the exhibition on the radio 
Shows, that the paintings were not in bad taste and should 
not have been challenged. 

Bruce reacted two ways to the publicity created by 
the controversy. 


First I saw the negative aspect. The negative 
aspect was that two people, the Mayor and one, an 
alderwoman, were trying to impose their standards 
PimMnorea da ly eOn ahomWViotemorns trarnconaawonch,. didn't 
like. I thought, especially, they had been hanging 
in the library for two weeks, almost three weeks, 
they had been hanging in the library, and there 
weren't any complaints. After all the publicity 
they foutwo phonescallswoft complaints. «50 
basicably they (the, public) didn't-give a damn 
qoute tne palntingese (Ss. 79») 


The exhibition, because of the controversy, was also seen 
by Bruce as an important event. In terms of exposing 
people to serious art work, the public would not normally 
make the effort to view an exhibition, however the 
controversy did heighten their interests. 


Although, the library recorded almost a record 
wuUrnoOuiat ormiithemexhibist. People in theirs lunch 
hours would walk down to the library to see what 
all the controversy was about. So I see it as 

ane lmportanteartmshnow fogestrathconaspecause  iom the 
fact that it was probably seen by more people 
thaneany) OLnereadGcGechow mill muiCmCicL yee bhat “Sno. 
Saying whether the paintings were good or bad, 
that's just saying a lot of people saw them, and 
were introduced maybe for the first time to art 
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Aayicae aver we Unies tratniconarGlobe. rancaistory of 
Bruce's then current smaller exhibition in the foyer of 
the Capitol Main Theatre. The reason for this coverage 
was perhaps due solely to the publicity gained the year 
before. However, the article did recount the situation 
Phic wesc MbeNnoWwe | heracGepruce /froined asean artist from 
the publicity, rather than be intimidated by the attempted 
censorship. 

"Censorship Threat Helps an Artist's Career" 

Dy) > War bw Schrei ber 


The driver climbs down from the Greyhound he's 
just wheeled in from Armidale. He picks up a 
copy. ots TheviGlobesand'there, right on Page One, 
his nudes have made the news. Bruce Sawchuk, 
erursuwrana Criver,, 230 found himself the centre 
of Strathcona'ts cause celebre of threatened 
eensorship for 1976. 


Poses hard to believyesit was a year ago, says 
Sawchuk, whose current exhibition at the Capitol 
Mali Oyen! Wil leraise nary ia political ripple. 
Unlike the studies of the human figure in the 
public library - which Mayor Hec Morris wanted 
removed, and which shocked Ald. Gladys Potts 
because children were staring right at them - 
sawchuk's new subjects are completely draped. 

He has painted a series of tables, covered with 
diagonally-striped cloths, surrounded by chairs. 


When his library show made waves last year, he 
Wacwamvartualilavwaunknownle artist With has fanst 
one-man exhibition. The paintings stayed for 
the last week of the scheduled time, despite the 
polemical, Turere. 


Sawchuk, still a relative unknown, has gained from 
Lie puUblCi ty ~eandehe Knowse tl ee lewacehappler 
Liane hela stoi wbeyon ether tnontepacesot sthesG lope a 
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As for the mayor and alderman who opposed his work, 
Die tadmiotiimesasainst their individual opinions. 
Anyone has the right to an opinion. It's when they 
try to impose their views on the masses of Strathcona 
Teenie we neal vercsnect the Library for the 
Shafslaial alan ameyeyse : 

Gospeatinacone EG@llobe ene brary ,.2b979 read i787 9)) 


The immediate effect of the publicity at the time of 
the exhibition was to increase the offers to buy his work, 
anid tome LOmes tate co meEMUGemim he Wart world" 3 


EPsolosabout halmarmdozensaitem thats aybehadn st ‘had: any 
offers to purchase, I had on opening night two offers 
@nmone particular Sketch; one -ofethe two sketchesel thad 
humo wells Wi Beawasminieiwined Sbo0,..- Thhadithat hanging in 
Nye wromoecoon~eshe ccucn ib want meatoisell- jit, rso iI 
Gada cll size eenaVeaesince sold ttirtatitwice sas much 
as I was offered. 


InemooSl@iyVe acteet Wwoasealieetne publicity, you can’t 


refute publicity like that, especially in the art 
WOmimG BaAScwcuGch = Cc 472870) 


The second exhibition and expectations of artistic 


success 

I don't think one should hide their work no matter how 

Dadmore OCCUR lide ii youvhavesdone agloteofeit, tyou 

WeoW, mad Fiat ssomcohnesoOtarnc Danrstheouple sofrexhibuts i 1 

had, you know when I looked at them I didn't think they 

were fantastic, I thought there was the odd painting 
that wasegreat, and ™thatewas>as good as you could get, 

as good as I have seen, and maybe better than I have 

Se chieeOuU LO tesCOsmnOus Fonexh! bru -tstagbade thins. 

(2a 9.) 

After the publicity-saturated first exhibition, the 
SUubiee ema tilentot =Brucessa paintings (chanced@togsmallersstiid | 
life interiors. Home renovations and bus driving had placed 
restrictions on artistic endeavours but these new paintings 
became the basis of his growing ambitions as an artist. 

Bruce approached the commercial galleries of Strathcona with a 


portfolio of his work hoping to be accepted for another one-man 
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exnibistaons sy Al Ghougherhenexhibition. in’ the, library) had been 
a qualified success, it was his ambition to be accepted by a 
commercial gallery in the city. 

During the summer of 1979, Bruce recalled his experiences 
in trying to be accepted into one of Strathcona's galleries. 


Me bOouch TeabOWumero>OmDOLrtLIOL O,Case whicht.. useduto 
CacmyuerOUndmam-roUpmols palntings: ... [was told in 

one case, the "Tanglewood Gallery", if I had something 
else to show, bring them back, because they were 
interested. I am going back there, maybe with this new 
ScalcComs MaverwiiemomemeebuG | didn't get into any 
gallery as such. The basic comment on my work was that 
PievweolGn ta loti hweewoulLd cell. The fellow at the 
"Art Market" said that it was "one hundred percent 
better than anything that has been brought to me". With 
Pe tevOUsWOULIMtOnke Lneacene would) hanewi.t-and sell it, 
butane “didn't: 


These people must know the public's taste, and some of 
them I couldn't blame for not taking my work, because 
they seemed to have some sort of a theme in the gallery. 
- A theme being landscapes maybe. Maybe their clientele 
Game. co tnematonm landscapes, or Indian art,-or Eskimo 
art. Andrew Goss who owns.the Renwicke galleries, I had 
a good session with him. He tore my paintings apart, 
apomunen basically, whav he came up with, criticism, 

I could counter-criticize, very easily. So there seems 
to be a line drawn, an easy line, we both agreed they 
were good! But he couldn't see them hanging and selling. 


Coo) 

Bruce was finally able to exhibit his work in the foyer 
Cie bison wneewece ton avinuCh the totrathcona Globe, in 
February 1979, described the less formal exhibition. 


iene CUrCentmextubations entitled [ntertor Colors, has 
eeececurr ine tablesand t1our.chalirs. | lhemco lors change 
BOOM CANVAS CO eCANnY aise 26 1d0. 0 DyleCitss Osnthemtables, “and 
the shape of the tables (round, but which sometimes 
appear to assume the shape and flying ability of a kite). 
Lu ash st. ne Opsee tu nateMawleGseateolverale mr oawChiic 
Senso fmm aes Snel eval @ olor: 


Before deciding to show at the Capitol, Sawchuk looked 
for a commercial. gallery that would sell his work. 
He. Sashes O Olan oe ndarctlel lahiopedau ie 
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And although he Raseiade wor chiows ei public burl dings, 

he has yet to have a show in a public gallery and is 

Sstillywaiting for the first published review of his 

ia eee Cie ocumue DrUany, 91979) (3.7.79) 

The "interior paintings" which had come about because 
Coe tneesocudi oO Sibtavwoneand the sbus driving times had not 
produced the level of response Bruce had anticipated when 
he had begun preparations. The excitement of his first 
exhibition had tamed to a non-acceptance of his work by 
une commercial Sallerves. “in vuly of 1979, in an interview 


in his home, Bruce explained how he might regenerate the 


impetus he had begun over a year and a half before. 


Oe 
VYousare preparing for another exhibition? 

BouUce 
es. 

@. 
And when do you think you will get this underway? 

lapebiexs 
HoOpeti ely tho ail ve LOL LO talk to Tom who 
Lome nemCia lt atmos oie wa ul tUude 55° SOCHeLyY OT 
(ole cs eid wet eula ty COeCSN Lt pan cus, then 
if arrangse something tor myseia, which 1 "m 
Stuarwing tO doumiont now, think= about now. 

Q e 
How wit your “next “exhibitvony ditter grom your 
Previous Tot,..0n 16 ta -contbinvationsonewiateyou 
are doing? 

Bruce 


It's going to centre again on the female figure, and 
Chae omoas oa Veal ee Canucay snow. el! de biker you 
to see these paintings but some of them are in the 
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studio now, but I don't want to take you down there 


today. 

Or. 
I'd be very interested to look at your work, when you 
think it's ready to be viewed. 

Bruce 
I’m almost at the stage, right now anyway, that I'm 
thanking of almost shock therapy, some sort of shocking 
feeling they seem, that seems to emerge from them. 

OG 
To you or the potential viewer? 

Bruce 
Pcadney Naveathateineamind when startedhandiall of a 
sudden. got involmed in it. 

Or. 
iow aecace Otmamremp one to shock people out of 
complacency about your work? 

Bruce 


imevyouwecan shockevhem= and say, “Hey, I'm on the front 
pacceorecne Globes, sAlthousn- i didn't know 2t was 
Comicemon works (Oeep lane ortauyiactehappened® UAsttersit 
happened I had the feeling there should be a follow up 
to that. I should now take it one step further and 

HO ploOwethia be Davi mob DOrnography, but Something to 
buidd@up on thesnude acain.. “so, ’Ohesawchuk’s back. 
Give it another splash on the front page." Not 
necessarily the front page, maybe on the second page 
CaS OMeult No wee Dicom Tan 1Ollow thay up and 1 
SMoOstereele corral Uidn! tweand althoughyitedeesn! teupset 
me because that's not where my mind was at the 
PareicmMlAretimem Ml Cn 7s 7.9) 


Not only did Bruce see the opportunity which was offered 
bya padhieneslofenudes to sain publicity. DUG he saws tne 
possibility where his name could be associated with some 
idiosyncratic feature easily recognized by the viewing public. 

Astaspainteryaand you yourseli- must know this, I was 


COLO wera OOmmiavemVOUNrSccCenah Sework) = He pts an Indian 
who graduated from the Alberta College of Art, and now 
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he's almost under the aegis of the Alberta Government. 
They built him a studio in Blue Lake and, when he dies, 
when his family leaves that studio, they are going to 
make it’-a museum. He was an alcoholic for a while and 
he knew a mutual friend, Helen Tziklas. She's a painter 
The cowa Whosemaceesmtbited quite a bit. 2 was talking to 
Hewen, sarics laniicvoom tend her, she should get a gimmick. 
To promote your work you need a gimmick. In modern 
society today to get things going you need a gimmick, 
BOG SOClOUM LOmaCcODU tu, hormeo build 1G up. Helen was 
Shocked, we sat down and talked about that. We 

ReabuZecde Glau wee sunOuen 15 Sounded, crude, he wasn't too 
far off by saying we need some sort of a gimmick. 
Because when I took my paintings out, these paintings, 
Ghey ‘are Sood paintings; they “all had: some” sort of 
relationship, at least I thought they did, and maybe 
there was no gimmick, no gadgetry. (8.7.79) 


Conversely, if such a "gimmick" was to be the 
Convroversial snudes=onav farned the initial publicity in the 
Library exhibition, then Bruce was perhaps a little reluctant 
Ome CO LO be eet Olay, 

Thus nex anteshoweds have, @1t Savacontinues along the 

Same lines, it worries me because if I do have a one-man 

Sova rine) Cosrmndeout PRam a teachers %’a junior 

high school, I don't know if it would go over very well. 

Core 7-9) 

Because of his later commitments to his new teaching 
Docwtlen.= Lie exh bitaoneptanned “for the wFall-of 12979°drd not 
Nowe ntakyZ cee kn altendatave opportunity tobe part rot a 
Peoupseximibwacrionsoneerotica, "put on by thes Artworkshop 
GCavilery, didvallowsBruce the ‘chance to return to *thepficure 
as the subject of his paintings, but he was disappointed with 
Taelrepercepvilontolehismstatusvas Pan arvist = (Bruce subuimauely 
ardSnottparvicipaues 
Q. 

Lenenticnedtearti en; fandelelimask you tagain sy tabout your 


next exhibition, because when I was talking to you, you 
were looking forward - 
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Bruce 


Yes,1lewas looking forward to this show.on: erotica, 
there were two things about the show that I wasn't 
pleased about that much. For one, I wasn't given any 
special consideration. 


Wao puGe theo erotica “snow on? 
Bruce 


Artworkshop. I thought I was closer to some of the 
people than to receive an envelope in the mail that was 
sent out to the membership in general telling them about 
the exhibit, and asking them if they had any things on 
Cron CasLOpDninseipoemii nears Wasi insubted by that. Not 
because of my work, but because of the friends that I 
had at Artworkshop, Iiwas insulted by the fact that 
they would just send me a general membership letter 
rather than phoning me or writing me a personal letter, 
or something like that. So that's one of the reasons 
Giatesl GeCidedsmnontieosiexnibit. ei was mad,’ and. the other 
Wac via Wacetledmup ear lot And Ts was tust tgettine into, 
school was starting, and I was working on this series, 
anded was workins on, this) erotica. theme, and I didn't 
develop abieass armeassitiwich: Ishad wed stra canisee 
myself working with it, and I wasn't fully satisfied 
with what had happened and I believe there was a lot 
mores to be, done’ wisthsat. Solis was’ trying to make the 
decision whether to have it exhibited at that stage or 
Noss peer to eS ) 


Later events, irrespective of his beginning a career in 
teaching, made Bruce define more sharply his anticipations as 
an artist, as well as his present self-image. His past 
reputation as an active painter opened up another opportunity 
to expand his position. 

A new gallery opened in the city, and through a mutual 
friend of the gallery owner, Bruce was invited to be part of 
the opening exhibition. The works of most of the well known 
artists in Strathcona were represented at the exhibition, but 
Bruce's one untitled work had been squeezed into the back 


corner*+of the gallerysin a difficult position for viewing. 
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Even though Bruce was not satisfied with the position 
in the gallery where his painting was hanging, nor with the 
fact that he had forgotten to identify his own work, he was 
pleased to be part of an effort which involved many of the 
established artists in Strathcona. Although Bruce was pleased 
to be among those accepted for hanging, he was at the same 
time, disappointed that the total exhibition was not all 
Chau exc Gino. 

I enjoyed a lot of the works. I've seen that style 

from the university so many times though, like 

Wilson and Shepherd and Ian Turner, who else? The 

fellow that did the harness, and Tony did the ceramic 

head. To me it was repetitive, I had seen it before 
and it bored me, those works, because I had seen 

those works many times before. It is the same old 

stuff, the same old show they put on every year, but 

TOsDe Dar ULCipawing int, tO’ be “ina nice: calivery, 

it was a nice gallery, beautiful little space they 

have got in there, and to be participating with the 

people who were teaching me art, was nice. Nice to 

Deminvel ved =inethas sort of thins. it -save me a nice 

Poon aero -ulleikwapouw ec. "You know, “1ters a plus 

hecrOmetOr Meme eUesS nin that regard, (See 7.90%) 

homeo eet ec IeaovirtcatuLon tO take part in the 
combined exhibition, Lesley the gallery owner, asked Bruce 
if he would also be interested in using the gallery for a 
one-man exhibition. Bruce was delighted at the opportunity 
to prepare for such an exhibition, but once again the 
opportunity disappeared. The owners of the gallery 
decided, after the opening night, not to use the gallery 
for one-man exhibitions. The gallery would now hold only 
ongoing exhibitions of several artists' works simultaneously. 
Even while the prospects of the one-man exhibition were 


still alive for the new gallery, Bruce could see the 


importance of looking beyond Strathcona. 
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perhaps I would prefer to be with the Tanglewood 
Gallery because they have connections with Europe and 
Teco coe DUueateeD loa DOdhnt> do am not Concerned" about 
thawepecause. loam, soing to be taking my work= to’ Toronto 
and Vancouver this summer. 


Witte vyOUslOOokeate yours one-man, exhibition as a personal 
Poateoleras a seins eexhioLtion? 


Bruce 


fora tee 1 i merase lines exhibayion, alunowen a aia 
Soune ato dimutethespeople 1 Send invitations to this 
time. I assume I will be limited anyway by the gallery 
itselG. Ss They Welieprobably like to invite their friends, 
Ciewowceclato. sslce like ito sell some, that's for sure, 
because they are accumulating in the basement, I've got 
ae aS aCe Orme noi@ateuie back, bul & think» it is’ more 
a personal goal to exhibit, it gives me something to 
Wonmptowards ,sunatnasn bk Slump-and I don’t work as well 
when I haven't got a goal. What's the use of painting? 
fom lOOkwan hoamycelieve oo when I know Pf can take it out, 
Pech aaoentomwiere mune work should bes ~ (24,11 .479) 


The gimmick that had been suggested by Tanntoo and the 
sensation of the library exhibition had both made inroads on 
Bruce's perception of ways to be accepted as a painter. 
Although Bruce no longer wanted to make another "splash" he 
did perceive ways in which he might establish a notable 
idiosyncrasy. This "difference" was based on not being 


Crease mued aAscewa locabearct wow i. 


Q. 
MOU Stiiindidnt: answerethe question llasked you 
earlier about your next exhibition. 

jaro Vexs. 
Wed ele metry noesbOs ele Dhinketheaseune sun vers cy | Wile 
Heeacceptuns. portrolaos, now tome! 960; or, S0-Ccl.) so I'm 
going to be going down to the university and take a 
portfolio down there. 

Qt 


The student union gallery? 
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Bruce 


~es7yand then= this summer, = l-am, with the time’ I have, 
fam’ going to be going to Vancouver and Toronto and I 
think New York maybe. Just to see New York, but 
WeanecOuverecnis onomLvO! Mm 2OIne toe be taking all *my 

Ss bOcstalone. and drawings and paintings: ‘So’ !l “am 
SOtiemcOMeUlyMandmo cm LOwa callery, Techink= tu 1s 
UNUOL Lan tOmeetl outside ol otratncona. ~To have 

SOMe tI Ole we CULSrae Of =o Lra bicona’ 


Q. 
You were saying something about a guy who was going to 
Paris every year from here. 

Bruce 
mes, Peter Cooper. 

Q. 
Thereswas a Voc tomtunat actwally? 

Bruce 
Veco, OUrncOUldBaay  tnaleyou-nad an exhibrtrom in “Paris 
or Moritreat;—evyen if you go to Montreal, or go to 
POrOM Goma ton VOUBSa Meee lee. Mm Trom ot tracviconas. ~“Wwell, 
VOuUmare@aen LOrewonen te=loronto. “Like you £o to the 
galleries here and you are from Strathcona, "Oh well, 
Vee yeromel ire 

Q. 
ji” Sich ayard sss [euinn Kowie Wep.ce)qrabiet= hf 

Bruce 


Mes SaHere-you, aresno exotic’. “You “are just one of 
the people from Strathcona. What's the ‘*big’*deal? A 

Wo tvor SoO00 wares yol-axe strom »strathncona™, ~ rousare only 
one of them. "We haven't got time to show them all", 
Sous think Ponce you ev -0UtTSide om otra ticona i. 
tikes lnere. are aslo" ol Sood peOpilemaround, soul 
anywhere, in the world, in Vancouver and Toronto. I 
think we have perhaps some of the better galleries and 
people who seem to know something about art because from 
the magazines that come in and show some of the exhibits 
that are going on out there. Well I seem quite pieased 
with them. I'm pleased with what is going on there. 
(2a 170.) 
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‘Being a painter is something you arrive at" 


It is something you arrive at even, like even before I 
CorKcCmrOmyOU, me VyOUM US arrive at it. "You always think, 
PJCevo mw maa vecOmbonaspalnter, someday i] want.to be a 
parnver'” 7 "AMNot arsudden one day you"arrive at it. 

One day, I think I told you that before, you arrive at 
it one day and you say, "My God, I've been doing all 
Thisswork, 1 am a painter, why am I thinking I should be 
CEDathiler come ca ye VOlmarrive at it "and you “can' treet 
OWe VeeeGOlime oma te mmbia vars (2.1. 79’) 


Even when I was in Montreal I didn't feel that I was an 
aun owe Odi eueknowaWiat “al arvist was. * saw them, 
ieGecawrz7ed s pernapemr an contvradrcting=myselt, "Ll don't 
know, but as far as the feeling of me being an artist, 
I saw them and I knew what they were like, I knew what 
one looked like now and perhaps I changed my style, I 
Const COW ero acme rwacemysel? “pbeing@an artist, “1 
didn't know what was good and bad as far as drawing went, 
andwsr-dtont<G know what was good and bad as far as 
painting was. Because I had taken a painting course, 
the only thing I knew was what a good print was. I 
knew what a good quality print was and that is why I 
Werrom@ln compro Mating. Sedidn' t know anything about 
Dateless oMmesawetnese palntings, to me P*could look 
at them, the only way I could tell if they were good or 
bad using my judgement was whether I liked them or not. 
Wheticreshey, Wereerepresentational, abstract "art didn't 
MNeaiveanwsuiines comic Woaran  t knows “so as far’ as myself 
Detie@altariist, wells (ahadn't come tothe point yet 
where I was declaring myself an artist, I was declaring 
myself wanting to become an artist. 


tenadewcpeny a oleo, astew years trying to "be an 
acto ou andes ote sudden it) Came to me, and 2 -said, 
Uiletiemanmet tivilo=to bewah artrsu Oream Tan artist?” 
You know, what is the difference between the two? Here 
I saw all these students in Fine Arts who were students 
Omeiine sr le. sang -iilomy Tacusyearso. Universi vy, une 
tireeeart palnting courses, |) didn ™teice! slike da wasea 
student any more. I could communicate with the profs, 
fecalkede to whem ac. chouch Pf Wace une1encolleacue weact 
Wacan articee “nda Dave .pallard camer vo me and sald, 
"Well, there is no use talking to you any more about me 
helping you, Bruce, all I can do is give you my opinion 
of your work because you are an artist now." I think 
Tine s LU KemulauekeppeDUn Lain oeUpmOUmMc,e Lie mlc . aalrc 
certain lectures like Harold Chan gave, and Jack Bush 
came to town, Sydney Tillim came from New York during 
the vevee a eaiiOms Save Oun bau p weand  ueceal ved. i “am 
NOt tryine to be an artist, Iam an artist. Whether or 
not I have exhibited, and whether jor not I have sold a 
sreatemany works, l-am an artist. (9.1.30) 
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The experiences gained in the last year of university 
NadmraniicAlLl Onc Ale oreavyer wor Bruce than just realizing 
that he was now an artist. Many past experiences became 
more meaningful in terms of current happenings, and many 
models for future decision-making were offered. This was a 
Perigo Bruce described as his “personal renaissance”. 

Oe 

iewas el OOK INS bec uO try and Lind Signiticant changes 

Hie ccCulLOtm i imeyOUrmOeVvelLOpDMent as an artist, and one 

of them that you mentioned was Harold Chan's lecture in 

Doo maves bony, a youmeowl. peloonal renaissance”. “Can you 

think of any other really significant, like everything 

VOUsiea ve Salm lomeleniticant,. DUl Me tnink all. ofa 

sudden something happens, and then you go in another 

ise Cul LOW. 


Bruce 


Nes, well ever thac, 7) think 7 explained= that to” you, 
ie. Meron Chane! eCLture.. @ like T think 1G was. nov just 


Tiere cuUle em ica Waswa || -Ot sa Sudden I was’ ready for 17%, 
everything had built up and I was ready to receive that. 


Pawaswl ike aucommunvon trom tne “Catholic service.” I 
was all of a sudden ready to receive Holy Communion. I 
think that was one. The same year Sidney Tillim came, 
andehtes was ah) inspiration, irom New York. 7 don't know 
PMmeyolmercmuamritarewrth oldney, Tullim'’s work, he is a 
Combine esanc aJOnmeaniom © Tohtvebakem we isnuck i) ne pic) in 
Toronto now, he and I got along very well when we were 
painting that final year. He was a few years younger 
than I, but we had this companionship that we really 
enjoyed each other, we did drawing together. We snuck 
HAtomunewordneye Tallim lunch that the masters” students 
and the profs had for Sidney Tillim in the Students 
Union Art Gallery, because all the profs' works were 
hanging up. So Sidney Tillim was invited to come and 


give a critique of the profs' work, and he tore into them. 


You know, for instance, sevecyone athinks ethat “Arthur 


Rennard is such a terrific painter, one of the best ones 


there. Well, Arthur was explaining to Sidney, on the 
Side, whispering to him; he didn't want anyone to hear 
what he was telling Sidney, but old John and I were 
right beside him, 'cos John had worked with Sidney 
Tillim at Emma Lake in Saskatchewan, and so Sidney was 
vel el GuiureaDOllLen se pal@bimcwondeca yin ey Welly it 


you are going to do that, why be so secretive about your 


subject matter and have to explain it to me? How do I 
enjoy your painting if you have to explain your subject 
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matter to me?" Because Arthur paints landscapes, but 
they are very abstract, and they are windblown, they 

are almost from the dirty thirties. They remind you of 
the dirty thirties, with the sand blowing all over the 
place, and Tillim tore apart every prof that he came 
across, except there was one that he was turned on by 
and that was a print maker, I forget his name now. So 
that was a turning point, to hear these profs criticized 
by somebody from New York and who was well known. And 
then after Sidney Tillim was Jack Bush. Everything 
seemed to happen that year. Everybody came. That was 
important. Everything was important to me. Jack Bush 
came and there was so much power happening in that 
particular session that he had with us in the 

gallery there. Then he had his works hanging in the 
Strathcona Art Gallery and he died and I felt so sorry, 
He was the first abstract painter that I enjoyed and 
seemed to understand, he was a Canadian, unbelievable, 
and he only painted on weekends. And well for the last 
few years he was retired and he was doing, and his works 
were =soOmmacicalyesopmusical;and=sokgoods #i just couldn't 
get over it. And there was so much power happening in 
that lecture hall and Dave Ballard was sitting beside me, 
andwehavemca Cm lLOmieems nnybody who, iS important is here”, 
andeiedidn t know what he’ meantebyothat).sbut Iekept 
thankineeaboutechac, andesara, 'Weliyial ieuess tthat imakes 
me important". (laughter) You know, because there was 
such a feeling, it was like being at that seminar I said 
about psychology, itewas a power trip, 1t was to build 
our power, our energy, and that one lecture built my 
energy and kept me going, and has kept me going up until 
now. So I think those three, those three were major 
tum Boa poOl iGo mmE Go als. oO) 


Irrespective of the connotative experiences Bruce had 
Quring university, he did not overtly display these in his 
New hOuhumvOosmuULOlrsascsarurce. During his second exhibition 
Bruce declared that, in fact, he had rejected much of what he 
had learned at university. Later events during teaching 
revealed that significant university experiences did affect 
his decision maktne, butVatbeithe time of tie exnibiaion, the 
Strathcona Globe reported Bruce as striving’ to be free-of 
those influences. 

Sawchuk considers his work to be emotional 

mepeesentavwonalicn Ali Lede temrespond. I. have 


an emotional response and that creates a two-dimensional 
work." 
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He™s nov impressed by those ‘who urge artists to find 
tTireireplace ineart history and ask themselves 

Pid Com omnicx tm loDa. = ineracy,. Co palnt he has 
had to throw away the things he has learned about 
Uienacacem NCSeOgeart, 

(Strathcona Globe, March, 1978) (8.7.79) 


GCalnineearecogni ll Oneac tan alruLet 

Not only has Bruce reflected on his personal 
achievements in the world of art, but he has also considered 
these and future achievements as part of the progression to 
becoming an acknowledged professional. The situation that 
Bruce envisages as being solely involved in his artistic 
pursuits is one for which he maintains he has no set 
deadline, or steps of procedures to attain. 


Perhaps some day. One of the reasons that 1 probably 
haven urattained 1b 16 because” | haven't set that in my 
Me nGme ce LOmWiawee weCar yea. lO CO. TOuRknow, Tor 
Peace eeu back LO my SUDCONSC1OUS  tnOuent, 
think the thoughts that we place in our mind are the 
thoughts that eventually take over, and if one placed 
Trios baIMuneur mimd where, “Yes, I=am soine to 
Bepoteancwist.. hme coine “LO be a proressonal*artist: and 
Peate Olio LOmmakewac much money tromemy art and “i will 
Depavlew to Support myselt."” I-think that would probably 
work. I have formulated the thought of wanting to 
produce excellent work and excellent paintings, and I 
think they are blossoming now, but as far as being a 
PeGpece LOlaleamolep weuleat. UnOuUrnT 1s anemy mind. yes: 

I have not set any specific five year plan or three year 
eee et oe oO Ore SOLIS SLO nappeh == Lule USL 
like this art show, I mentioned to you before, I wanted 
to have some sort of show to get back, to have closer 
ties again with the people here in Strathcona who are 
Tavoltved invary, and It juste happened = =Medadn terse: 
Slanie lsyelcieui ie! gebsiney (eye Wane | seated 77 2))) 


Thes resi tworldvot being -a fuld—tamessrtistwvs one urcr 
Whach Bruce thinks Nevis not ready.) ttewWille just “happen” ait 
he wants it to happen. Bruce would not want to endure the 
financial “constraints that would accompany doing it now. 


Bruce feels that his paintings and his art work are equal to 
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those who are solely engaged as artists, but these 
professionals are surviving in conditions which he feels 


are unreasonable. 


In December, while Bruce and I were discussing his 
plans for his newly announced one-man exhibition, I brought 
the conversation around again to becoming a publicly- 
acknowledged professional artist. 


Q. 


Mave Oot Meee mula mEUealicat.0n 1rom perhaps your 
position ih exhibiting = atl- the moment, and the point 
where you are a fully employed professional artist. 
What do you see this exhibition as being on the 
continuum? 


Bruce 


I don't see it happening here! JI blame myself, I'm not 
SaviUstesticCwaNeULe tate nought as far ac Strathcona is 
concerned. Although perhaps it is a good place because 
of the money, I don't think we have generated enough 
interest in the arts here. There iS a small elite group 
that I see here. Every exhibit I go to I see the same 
faces, you know, “ches odda new one thay don"t» know 7). 
When I go to an opening at the Strathcona Art Gallery you 
see the’ same faces, you don't see the new ones there 
that should perhaps be there buying the work, so my 
ideal or my next goal is to take my slides and some of 
my work to Vancouver and Toronto where I think that is 
what 1S going to make me or break me as far as being a 
DroOLesst One l™aruicw coce. I don eu wink 1 am Colne to 
bey "made "here inv Strathcona, “made” or "stomped on”. 
Because I know a lot of good artists here are just 

Ser neearounds paintingsand exhibiting once in a while, 
having a one-man show once a year or so. They may be 
making about $7,000 a year, maybe getting the odd 
government grant once in a while, but I cannot survive 
one thats 


YOu Gort. Watts to. SUrViIVeC@= oll munau. 
Bruce 


Nowe C.CueL ben vac One tee WalirvaeOm Des=lt) a —DOsiuLOny reir. 
now where I have to be supported for my work, because 
TO. me etiaue Loe Loo much empnacus ‘ormeune “dea! artist who 
should be working solely with his artistic creativity. 
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Do you see yourself staying in teaching until you 
retire? 


Bruce 


NG wo, Ger iniver ye ro 6 . 


sO somewhere in there, there is going to be a changing 
time. 


Bruce 


(Cie SO Commu ts COTS’ FLO,InyOlye.art, againe Lt 
is going to perhaps involve being a professional painter. 
Pet Stic iiiKeettels possiple.  Lethink the timeis 
right for that to happen, and I give myself five, maybe 
veneyearcs, -altunouem T-nave got To be a lot-more 

Speel mes tianeurater (Want £t,to happen. , But logive 


yooh ce VeVveatomyeu, wlio ets 2£Oine* to happen. oLteis 
going to happen. tee oO) 


So the next step, perhaps, would be that between being 
ahearvis te ands teine= aetuls-timesartist. “This*®is 
unclear, you talk about people who are involved in it - 


Bruce 


[eaneuneleareavpouue Le tOO, as lareas luLl=time artists, 
and part-time artists, and suffering artists, or real 
antvsts, Wi ntquetatronemarks: 


Let me put it this way. Do you think that an essential 
pre-requisite to being the "complete" artist is to be a 
ele GeL Ome le Gascbec 


Bruce 


Noy) 2 3don teathink sone lea Way cecide whens) sWacmein 
Montrealat tAtathatv= time "ie thevsnivethne 1rte that-i was 
leading, because between jobs I would have two weeks off 
and@i couldn tSfind"asjob'for=tworweeks. “I'd* quit” one, 
RCE US Ga eo me: COU DmWist ebm becuse teande then ld 
have two weeks off and I'd get depressed and I'd do some 
drawings and they were very depressing drawings. I've 
thrown most of them away, just kept a few of them. Il 
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think I have a few of them, I don't even know, they 
weren't very good drawings at all, some pastels. At 
thatecrmer) stnougitwonesghad tolcsutter sto, bes atfuldl-time 
artist and be depressed, because they all looked 
depressed to me. (laughter) And wear old clothes and 
do it full-time. But when I came to the realization 
Una Me Waceeneaimnict, lL don't tnink one’ can distinguish 
between part-time and full-time artists. I think there 
is one who is serious at» his work, no matter how much 
PomMemnemSOen cea Um ty tiInky tsGean artist, wou have a 
lot of so-called part-time painters who paint a lot of 
landscapes, you know, weekend painters, well I don't 


Thi nithevypareceserlousiviartasus. = lythink theyeare more 


like crafts people. To me, they remind me of crafts 
people, but, now being a teacher and doing art work 
after school and on weekends and on days off, I can't 
see any difference between myself and people I know do 
iperilo- pine we as en Theo Feros, socous Olds, a sculptor, 
and Stephan Vayen, who is now about 45 years old and 


full-time. But these people are five or six years older 


Pieheleandemestecoteaanem have: their MiVeAne, 20 you, could 
say that I am basically doing the same thing that they 


have done except I have not taken my M.V.A. I am working 


and painting. 1 am getting as much experience as they 
had@ing thearsVasterssprosram.,7 (9.1.80) 


Popeaelim@eiaas and=keeping Mcontacts” in the field of art 
SigcmeccCUsm@cGcdmpyeDiuccmac) being Ainportant in’ relation to 
peimieeeonstderedsalprolessional artist. By maintaining such 
Sem GacCt. UNCwmIMpe SUSE Otmartictic involvement is maintained. 

i think 14s important keeping in contact with 
people, with people in the art world, you know, people 

HaeyoOurSenvironment influence you and if you only hang 

eround) with beer drinkers and hard hats, that's the 


Wevyiyou sci ia —(24 117.970) 


However, at une ovening night ofan exhibition in which 


his painting was hanging with the "well-known" artists of 


Strathcona, many of whom had taught him at university, Bruce's 


Conizdence an his status las artist became lese secure anda the 


need to) be) part) of that culture appeared weak. |) Bruce 


recounted that evening which he had anticipated to be exciting. 


Ovi Ga Ol Mn COUMCmiavemstavedsilonfer at that 
Opening, DUutwlawalked Mine there andy? just didn't have a 
good feeling at all when I was in there. People seemed 
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to look at you with a "What are you doing here?" 

"Who are you?" or "I'm exhibiting my work, why are 

yousherer;y) And’ Tytookcdyatrally thevworks, and to me, 

they were basically the same old thing that I have 
seen for the last four, seven or eight years from the 
university shows they have at the Student League 

Gallerye 9(Ool, 60) 

Peommoe Ores Lncmtamenroie has first exhibition in the 
public library, to the achievement of having a painting 
hung in an exhibition along with Strathcona's "well-known" 
arulctoewe>rucel nad developed Ssurong convictions, of his own 
opie eons cal, ac ulcu meen onough “Bruce was far from 
teaching the Levels ol tartistic success he held as a goal, 
he did possess confidence in his past achievements which 
gave credibility to his anticipated successes. Bruce 


Carried this experience and model of success with him in 


PuUecuUINe 4 Career wi eeaching art. 
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CHAPTER IIT 


| GAINING EMPLOYMENT AND GETTING READY 


The decision to seek full-time employment as a teacher 

Dye vlems pr nee Oleuo/ /epruceshad completed four years of 
university, but was still two courses away from a Bachelor 
of Education degree and teacher certification. The spring 
and summer sessions of university did offer Bruce the 
opportunity to complete all requirements before school began 
in September, so he submitted an application for employment 
Withe chew Chom =bOardmiimanuLrcrpabion=ot completing his 
degree, at the same time that he applied for a driving job 
with Greyhound Bus lines. The application to teach did not 
materialize, but a driving job was offered and accepted by 
Bruce, which left the two remaining courses of the degree 
Undischarged: 

Any ambition to teach was still secondary to Bruce's 
desire to become an established and recognized artist, but 
after a further year of driving the fulfilment of either was 
becoming more remote. 

Somy ferrshedy thay university) “An*May, April, “and went 

to work for Greyhound where I was two years, and after 

two years with Greyhound, I don't know, after a year 
with Greyhound I realized I didn't want to be a bus 
driver all my life. Although I made lots of money, you 
were. on caldistwentyetour shours™amday, and 1t "didn’t 


leave me much time for painting though, or doing things 
Wer wanted. stomdoumse( Gat72e708) 


I realized that I have got to do something else other 
than drive a bus to get myself some time to paint, and 
COmlebeOULMOTm Chom Duss Onl Vainio mele Waceen  JOvIneg 1%, but 
it was too much time away from home. (9.1.80) 
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Co-existing with a lessening desire to drive buses, were 
Bruce's doubts about a career in teaching. Many of these 
lowly conceptions about a career in teaching centered on his 
anticipated status as a teacher, which would be innately 
established by associating with people in a "profession" 
which he held in low esteem. Also, as an artist, Bruce had 
doubts what he had to offer "kids down at that level". 

The concept of becoming a teacher, however, became an 
attractive and viable alternative to driving buses. 


DOmiecald. WWhiavecane mr do?! "Well, I amonly two halt 
courses away from an education degree, I could be as 
good a teacher as anybody else, probably better." So 
PAthoush ie Wamhe Wie rmayben did igteacht "irl just set my 
mind on teaching. I took those two half courses while 
I was driving full-time, which was quite an accomplish- 
ment, and I basically gave up painting because I 
didn't have any time to paint while I was doing that, 
and got my degree, and quit driving buses. As Soon as 
I got my degree I quit. (laughter) (9.1.80) 


Bruce felt that his background lent him sufficient 
authority to teach and he seemed to feel there would be no 
obligation to be classified with teachers by association. 


wiwrthe reacsonse Bdidn'a twantektot teach... One ofthe 
thungse thatvertunned me otf gteaching,eiin the) facultyuoft 
education, and I think you have them in all faculties, 
you have these people and you ask yourself, "Why do 
they have these people, and do I want to be associated 
with the stigma of this particular person as a teacher?" 
Ptdadnvsty thank Steachingywas’ a)‘profession tat all, or 
(Voupmecoudsca | Wevoursel tea proressiconal— Oncem isso 
over that idea, once I realized it was basically myself 
I have to think about. If I make myself a professional, 
I can be a professional, no matter what the other 
people are in this profession. When I was "Subbing", 

I came across a lot of people I didn't think belonged 
in the educational system. Realizing that, I felt 
people, like myself, should go in there and do your 
bests. (S/n } 


However, the professional attitudes Bruce anticipated 
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he would be able to develop while he was substitute teaching 
were frustrated. He found he could not establish his 
standards of professionalism, and substitute teaching gave 
him little experience as a teacher. 


Bruce 


All subjects. When you sub, you basically babysit as 
far as I am concerned. That's one reason why I got out 
of it too. They want you to become a professional sub 
teacher, but you go in there and they hand you these 
crossword puzzles and sometimes checker games, etc., 

and they want you to be a professional as a sub teacher. 
SOBViatedo yous C men Ou £O cin unere’ and you nand out 
games and just supervise. No, babysit! 


So you got about three months of that in? 
Bruce 


Yes, I got about three months in and then I realized 
that, then Easter came, the Easter holiday. No money. 
That made me mad. Then I phoned in one time and said I 
couldn't make it after they had phoned me late to go to 
SCN COn sam esand ee NOL se ImMpossiDLe.. ~. don't 
havemaucaG,@ctieccuerla,  cOlarter that they didn't call 
me for two weeks. I was without pay for two weeks again, 
because of some sort of personal feeling this person had 
when they called me and I said "no". So that made me 
Very lupsewm So Tiwasmetrgoing ctolhave vanyvof “this. 

Anyway I wasn't getting any experience. Sub teaching 

is not experience as far as I am concerned. The only 
experience it is is introducing you to the school, you 
don't get a feeling for the school, in the staff lounge! 
You don't get any training as a teacher when you are a 
sub teacher. So I thought "what's the use of this?" 

So eltwenteand found lanotheritjobued(s . 7. 7.9) 


Although Bruce had implicitly announced his intention 
to pursue a teaching career by completing his bachelor of 
education degree, he was still not completely convinced that 
this was the direction he wanted to go. Teaching did offer 
predictable hours and generous summer vacations that would 


allow him to be with his wife, and paint. Teaching, however, 
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was not a committed career aspiration. 

They Strathcona’ Globe; reporting’ on ‘Bruce”’s Capitol 
Theatre exhibition in February, 1979, reported him as being 
Line cReatolmicwins posiGLon. 


Sawchuk, who no longer drives for Greyhound, has spent 
thesvast ew MoOhbns Goncentraving on painting: He's 

28 now, and plans at some point to make art a full-time 
SccupaLcion. 


He's not essentially an academic painter. Although he 
Stuusedeapainiinewaw ties University of) Alberta, 12% was in 
the course of obtaining a degree in education. He 
hashiie tauchtecimee he graduated, and doesn't intend to. 
Wo bramncona iG bocce miller. 3979) (8.7.79) 


several weeks “after the Capitol exhibition, Bruce attended 
most of the art presentations given at the Strathcona Teachers' 
Convention. This attendance was intended to be no more than 
part of a preconceived strategy to secure a teaching position. 
However, some of the presentations appealed to Bruce as an 
arlicwerand sin *curn, convinced him posatively of the 


possibilities that’ existed in school situations. 


fic) oe vCmuomleacniers. Convention and that sort of 
changed my mind about teaching too. I went to the 
Teaco hoemCOnVCh aon, sl Sa, in on almostyakl the art 
Peeters we Cel TCiouUrh cave arshort cone. . Michael Day 
BicmeO lis uOlmnmebecall emul tik Of Ni Sutire vename Janeu 6» Lhe 
principal at: Topeliff Road. And then I saw some of the 
elementary art at his school. One.ot his teachers save 
Sepoecenvuatton wand lawas ,intrigued .. Jk Lhoucht wl pawas 
fantastic. I thought some of the artwork there was 
better than mine. Really, individual pieces. They 
didn't have the ability themselves. I could see that 
not having a complete portfolio like that, they were 
taken from the odd student here or there, but some of 
ib Was,so0 fantastic. shal’ Ss one om une boings, that 
changed my mind about teaching. And that they were 
NUGCOL6Ssi0nal Sumeralicinee about |, sbiates Wiat changed 
my mind and I thought, "Aha, there are people who are 
Pes lesct Olam imu otc] OMe nCmtaecmbiino sonal rea lly 
got me was, there were art works taken from grade 1 to 
6, and from my experience, the artwork I have seen from 
PCAC Cm/ MLO os eLneres Was NO comoam Son, Moct.Ok cb wad, 
Wen met UE yan O07 708) 
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Other than to gain from that which was offered in 
presentations, Bruce had attended the teachers' convention 
for two reasons: the first, to be seen to be interested in 
the teaching profession by those who would employ him; 
secondly, to associate with those he anticipated would be 
colleagues. The latter reason was modelled on Bruce's 
expectations of the art world's mores of social acceptance, 
rather than an attempt to assume a role about which he had 
earlier expressed doubts. 


The main reason I went to the teachers' convention was, 
I had visited with Mr. Ware a couple of times and he 
hadesard, On wlewylimescee You at the teachers’ 

COnVe mito we Cm ear nOuUcChKi,n JUSt Like being an artist, 
if you want to be an artist you have got to keep in 
COUCH eWLblealyl sous es LOU, nave. LO associate once in a 
while." And you have got to be within an art environment. 
I think you are who you associate with and that is why 
iieiseamportans to me to keep in touch with artists and 
Communrcacteewrone tnem. “Talk. And to me, at that time, 
ice o la zZeditiat teal ewantved to be a teacher] had to 
ascociave With teachers, because if 1 didn't associate 
with them, how could I actually become a teacher. You 
know, actually think I could become a teacher. Because 
iio Mite chiohmeabout beings —a teacher at all. I didn't 
Knowea What asteacher was. (26.1780) 


I went, I didn't know what to expect. I had never been 
to one. I went because I wanted to associate with the 
people who were going to make me a teacher. And I 
Timi that tseimporctany. People who are looking. for a 
job, if they don't associate with the people who are 
going to make them a teacher, then they probably will 
never become a teacher. (9.1.80) 

During the four months, from the time he abandoned 
substitute teaching, Bruce took on a job selling educational 
SOLGWaALe LO VSChoOOlS, a palntedminmnus. Studlomtobeasmonth, and 
ended up working for the city in a road painting crew. Bruce 
had applied for several jobs for the summer, Greyhound buses, 


Yellowline buses and city road maintenance. Throughout this 
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total period he saw all those alternatives as only "summer 
jobs". What Bruce considered as his "power of positive 
attitude" would ensure the outcome of his ambition to be 
appointed to the Strathcona School Board in September. 


NOWeeiidit Gahaves a veachning position at this time, but 
Masso uni nieine Lawl iecet a joblvateGreyhound vor L' 11 
Deweanoune! s|ODEWMUN mune Ci tyne t Ccecvera,. ana bP’ Li stick 
Vin iC OO uNeC oes eaChi io nosit1 On. eslhat’ se not 
how I was thinking and that's not how I was applying for 
SOU eRe WAS ea DOLLY ii emia gror thes summer. Maybe sit 
was that positive mental attitude again where "I'm 

going to be teaching come September" and if anybody asks 
moje WhaG are youscoing?” — “I’m just working for the 
city or working for Greyhound for the summer. I'm 

Zola aeUOmDemueaGhineae ie ones tall... i didn't have a job. 
Where wero Vou conse GO pe teaching in the fakloe 7 
GOW tekNOW Ver. = Gon, 279) 
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85 
Seeking employment as a teacher 


The Process of employment 

The official employment procedures, which have to be 
fulfilled to gain employment with the school board, are an 
involved sequence of events. Once a potential teacher 
SUDMNLTUSeane@iiletal applicatignvand transcripts .to0.the 
personnel office, he is invited for an interview. From this 
interview, if a recommendation is made for employment, 
further file perusals and resulting recommendations take 
Peace.) finally a Selection of candidates is compiled, from 
which school principals select their staff. Teachers newly 
appointed to staffs must await their turn in selection until 
those returning from leave are appointed, and others seeking 
transfer are placed. 

The supervisor of art, before he can discover how many 
new teachers need to be appointed, must satisfy the needs of 
returning staff members, and where necessary, the re-assign- 
ment of art teachers. Even though it is the responsibility 
of the supervisor to discover these needs, the choice of 
appointment is ultimately that of respective principals to 
fill any staff vacancies. The principal has the power to 
select any recommended candidate to fill the staffing needs 
of the school. He can, if he wishes, irrespective of the 
partiality of the supervisor, place a non-art trained person 
in-charge -of the.school.art program. 

The same subject of principal-selection of staff 


inevitably came up at a lecture I attended given by a 
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personnel officer from the school board, to graduating 


students of the University of Ellmira. 


Q. 


DomUie i nalegdecvolone with, theo principale 


Officer 


Outside of special education, yes. Right now we have 
four to five people for every job, but they are screened 
initially by the department, then by the principal 
SccOrolMie UOmUleometmmperianne Nas Set. out for the type 

of person he wants. Then (he) must make a decision 
amongst those individuals he has met, or he has the 

Op ton corcomempacteand Say, “Il dontt like any of those 
people, find me some additional ones". 


So would it be advisable for prospective teachers to 
EOOD Ve prune pad Sse 


Officer 


Piateselowm acceDlaule. ~The only way you Can do ‘any 
MODY tte ott eae De Coon ts On substi wite stall and 

does an exceptional job and invites the principal in 
ROrdOmane ovUsemyaGlen wn whem. efnd tor the principal 


Pom Ut tiaiweierLeteronor kL. (bug. there 1S nos prior 
MOD Dyas au fad eet o.. 


Pursuing employment and receiving a contract 

During the period from December 1978, when he decided 
to embark on a career of teaching, to the time when he was 
offered a contract of employment, in seeking a job Bruce was 
far from passive in allowing "the normal sequence of events" 
Om OCCU. 

First, Bruce began to make his presence known to those 
who would recommend him for appointment, namely, the super- 


VisCrmotwea mala oOmminem pet Onielmo tice romo te sie Ss Cnoo™ board . 
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You were telling me before about when you went down 
to see Alan Ware. 


Bruce 


iMoone VakKnow 12 °lGewas the first or second time that 1 
had seen Alan. I know I had seen him while I was 
driving a bus, before December, and then I went back to 
see him after I got my degree and that is when he told 
me that he had recommended me for a job already 

And then he said, "Well, I highly recommend you for a 
Nem eeeruces a) tThinkeyous Wwoudds beta goods teachers) »So 

at ter sea ligings toshamide telt) cood,and I, wentedownstairs 
and thought "What the hell!" and went to see Barry Grant 
again. 


Is he in personnel? 
Bruce 


Wess aocssica1d, a anehad stoddamesabout ajsjobs that 

might still be available and wasn't sure if the position 
was filled. ~_It was a job and there were about four or 
Pivessubpj)ects to teach, art, drama, Something else. 

A job. It was a job that they needed a teacher to do 

it as a filler, to give everybody a break during the 
dayeats one.of ~bhe, Schools pgscO.4 went to see the 
personnel about that job and apparently he said it had 
heen tad ed. twooeba said. ‘Dowyou thinks there,wild be any 
openings?" And he said, "There might be an opening, you 


never know." Then I asked him about jobs in the future 
and we got to talking about recommendations and he said, 
"Well, you got a good recommendation". I think he has 


that letter from Parker in my file which I submitted 
Witheniyaortoinal vapplication. »~Andathen Ivgot as brain- 
Wave,n l Said. Would. 1t. help it, D nad a.recommendation?” 
No, I said, "I have a recommendation from Alan Ware." 
But he didn't know anything about it, because I was 

just upstairs talking to Alan and he recommended me. 
Then I thought I would pull a sneaky move and I thought, 
"Well, if Alan had recommended me, why don't I tell 

this suyaaboub wit andj may.bet ig couldwcets it sinewristing! . 
Doi asked. if i tewouldehedpjdteited Ss Inewriane, andehe 
Said, "Most definitely! If you can get a recommendation 
from the guy who is the head of the art department." 
Teac a ees Woisl eee Wit tebe srl cone baCkwn 6s Muwenteback 
upstairs and Alan's secretary was out, so I walked in 
andasaid, a. DOeVOUsMINnds 1 tel bothers yous tor another few 
Minutesces se Anda nessaid, NO, Wiatecanam do for you?" 

I said, "Well, you know a few minutes ago you said you 
had recommended me for a job?" He said, "yes." I said, 
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Doom CUM MNCeDUMbIne tiate ln Wri tine so ad ‘can: five ab to 
personnel?" (laughter) He didn't think that was such a 
peachy keen idea, I don't think. Maybe he did. Finally 
he said he would. But he wouldn't give me the letter, 
Witlomele Wanted me WaltLed tor it, and he said he was 
bisywecosieecatdeherwould send sit downt @Which* he did, 
because I have seen my file and he had a little note 
written out on a scrap piece of paper, recommending me 
Ole cer). Ds 


.. and then I started bugging them. Every chance I 
got I would go back there. They would keep telling me, 
Vict ay OULOOMmUmNaVcmsLOncOme wh, you could just phone 


uomesce it there isee.position open.” (laughter from 
Bruce) "Well, I just happened to be in the neighbour- 
hood." (more laughter) They got to know me, even the 


secretary got to know me. The receptionist there in 
the personnel, she got to know me ("Mr. Sawchuk"), and 
She wouldn't even ask me what I wanted, she would look 
in the back to see if Grant or McGlynn had a free 

Wii tce lade ciuetoor thas as basically what you have 
to do, you have to get your face known, and your name. 


Did you contact Mr. Ware again in that time before you 
started writing the letters? 


Bruce 


Meche eie Naqeonceror twice, Shad just dropped in, 
because even Grahame Parker had told me when I was 
student teaching, that the way he got a job was to go 
and wats Mien Ware once a week. — Just "to chat with him, 
so. the "suy would know him. So I thought I would’ do 
Sometiit® ukersthatues =) think > Saw Alan vat least one 
MOoGcwmiiNc=a1 LCL hat. “Just. to Chat. Not*to dow anything 
else, and then, yes I went to see him before my art show, 
and then after my art show, that was sometime in 
FPebruaryes=ss0) le nadesseen hin’ berore’ and@then-arter 
again. One of these meetings he had mentioned the 


teachers*® convention. "You are probably going to the 
Teac hercvesc Onveln ts On, aren't you, "Bruce? ilawilld 
DinCDaD Ly SC canto Um UneIge:. 2s 18C. OU iC aici eS ai, a mi Ot menene lich 
Welds. -ot "counse./" Wlauehter) %Seemrended® up au -the 


teachers’ cenvention., Every seminar Isat in on, he 
was there, so he would notice me, and I would wave at 
him and he would see mv face again. (laughter) "Who 
is this son-of-a-bitch? His face keeps popping up.” 

©o that was in February, beginning of March. It was 
Apreieor Nave that eco tenoviCesuheteatewae hared.. So. it 
Was JUSt ee Mon the ereuvOoat uct thatele cou my contract. 
UZOG eon) 
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The constant reminding of appropriate people at the 
SehoolmbDea>rd aboutmnisc desires totbe aptéeachers edidsnot#of 
itself, satisfy Bruce that he was making a great enough 
Shi OlieLOnCclLablIShiecOnwactSc ume DOOK Written en the 
subject of being successful in the world of buSiness, gave 
Bruce an alternate avenue to pursue entry into the world of 
teaching. 

Ox 


You mentioned that you were influenced by a book your 
wife had. You were talking about the power of positive 
tink ne tedadamiscethesname,ot thatebook: 


Bruce 


Ohneeeerositive ang Mental Attitude’, or “success with ‘a 
PoOctbive Nentaluefotauude.. f think that's the title of 
it. When I read that, one chapter intrigued me about 

the salesman, the person who was working in one city and 
Waligeo =LOmMovewLOmonOtner Cluy, socal francisco, and didn't 
know how to go about it. He was a client of this 
particular author and they came up with the idea of 
Wobtineea Letuer: LOysOretiIrst getting names fromthe 
business directory, of very, influential people, and 
writing them a letter asking them for information. 
Actually building up themselves in a brief paragraph and 
then saying certain things about why they wanted to move 
to the city, et cetera. 1 took that idea because it 
WOLKEGQEVeryaWe Ligioretnis persons Booyletookethat ,idea 
and composed a letter that I thought was a letter seeking 
ThpoOGciatTOnetGOneprines pals. Dut wbastcal ly my intent 

was to make contacts because I didn't have contacts 

Wise meanOUGGVil a eCNe GCI Linus (O.8 fn Qo) 


The letter was written in such a manner that it would 
first of all, establish the esteem in which the recipient 
was held professionally, and then secondly, solicit their 
advice, and, covertly, their support for the writer's 
employment. 

Although nearly a year had passed since the mailing of 


the letters to the principals, I approached one of the schools 


an 
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Woe mage ocs onde mrOml Lj LO. learn 1.) the principal, recalled 
Thee ICLeMu anima bso cetaineduthe original letter. This 
DaGeleulabeolincipaimececalledsthe incident Vividly and 
maintained that it had made such an impression on her that 
Sle lalscakChalne wunusual siuep, and replied to it.” —She 
continued, "I felt this fellow really needed help, so when I 
was clearing my desk late on a Friday night I answered it as 
Dect elecoOuUliC sw wevenmve lepnoned Barry Grant av the schoo 
board because I was So impressed." 

Tiewletuere senusro  uils principal was identical to 
those sent to eight other principals within the school 
SUikehereumom ne 


ZO ori, O79 
Dear 


I have to make a decision that will be very expensive 
for me in both time and money, so I need dependable 
information that will help me arrive at the right 
Conc us) Ohm teCacQoOcEceu.uiav~c1nd of, information trom 
SnVibOOi,s bei eo NIV Sam GUC ne. tO. Vou. 


In brief, I want to know if there may be a need for 
Someone with my qualifications in the Strathcona area. 
Tet Onan Sel oes Oll Ome a 0b. a1 really want your 
common-sense opinion as one who knows the situation in 
regard to teaching positions. Friends have told me 

a DOmumew I aChiO tw ODDOrLUNItLeS , but friends are biased, 
and I am looking for sound judgment. 


HeGe eel hee sDacGacnann, sha, my abackeround . 1 eraduated 
fromethe University of Elimira with a B.Ed. in secondary 
education. My major is art and -I also have an extensive 
background in both english and social studies. My marks 
were above average in my final two years at the 
university; grade point average 7.5 - 8.1 During the 
last year at the university I also held down a full time 
job as a driver for Greyhound lines which enhanced my 
knowledge and experience. I am an artist and, in 
Elimira, I have participated in both group exhibitions 
and one-man shows of my paintings and drawings. My 
experience sas anpantistwiouals sseven years. For two 
years I worked as an audio-visual artist for the 
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government doing layouts, designing posters and letter- 
heads, and I supervised a sophisticated audio-visual 
Studio where I coordinated efforts to produce educational 
pRoecrams Onevideo tape. We Atez29,elohaveta*desire' to 

become a teacher; to share my experiences with young 
people and to grow creatively. 


If you think a demand for someone with my qualifications 
might open up in the next year or so, I would further 
appreciate your advice as to the best approach I might 
use to seize these employment possibilities. I have my 
aQpDlECatlone im tnemoclooime board, but IT feel unsatisfied 
with the progress. 


Believe me, your opinion will be helpful at this time, 
ance tie yo UC(hE ie lOOKeLOrWard to hearing trom you. 


Sincerely yours, 
Bruce Sawchuk 


The responses to the letters ranged from optimistic 
enthusiasm to abject pessimism. Three respondents requested 
interviews with Bruce, and one suggested that he approach 
meer pal = ireculy. Uverm halt whe people contacted, 
either forwarded the letter to the personnel department and/or 
the art supervisor, or phoned them directly. Many other 
comments within the responses talked of "bleak times" and 
individual schools cited examples of non-opportunity, but to 
"hang in there", "hang tough", also because "the opportunities 
are there for those who pursue them". 


and I realized then without contacts you weren't 
going to get anywhere, in the teaching field. You had 
to keep on people's backs and get them to work for you. 
So I composed the letter seeking information, about, 
there was a trick in there, I think a lot of people saw 
through the letter, but they liked the enthusiasm, they 
liked to see that happening, they liked to know "oh 
somebody is interested in teaching, he's really pushing". 
Not pushing hard, just pushing. So as the response 
relates to the letter I wrote, it's mostly quite 
positive and helpful, and some of the principals took 
their letters down to the personnel office and et cetera, 
et cetera. So I had made the contacts which was 
important, and I had visited a few of those people and 
they were overwhelmed by what I was doing, they couldn't 
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believe anyone would do such a thing, never happened to 
them before, and I was glad. From there things just 
Started to happen, I started meeting people ... So that 
Waseune baslc thins | wanted to do, to make contacts, 
and to show people I was interested in teaching and 
that I wanted to teach, and that the only place I was 
COne acon cCacheWacseune tiercl ty ot otrathcona.. (827.79) 


TReeoOuUNer source stor Makineecontacty with the=schools; 
was to probe the school at which he had experienced his 
first teaching practice. Grahame Parker, who had been the 
cooperating teacher at that time, had since left and informed 
Bruce of the possible opportunities that existed there. 
Buuce 


Well, after I graduated and didn't have any contacts 
Vic eo eeceCoCOlmoeatd Ol anys school, 00: letniougnc, 
"Well, I did some practice teaching at Gladesville and 
ic Would be. <o00 1dca maybe TO "Visit that principal.” 


This was before the letters went out? 
Bruce 


That's right. Before the letters went out. By the way 
Peotaa t seno mnim (Gladesville Junior High School 
principal) a letter. And in the meantime I had met 
Grahame Parker, who had left Gladesville. He said that 
they were having difficulties with their art teacher and 
that that particular teacher wanted to leave. So I went 
eneremand eCtdn wewant LO Mention thas to him, that he 
was having problems with his art teacher. I said, "When 
I was practice teaching here you mentioned that you 
Mion Com OL eas lal samt veacher™. . Thal means. you, would 
React tour. courses in art and maybe tour courses vin 
Something else. And he just looked at me and said, 

"T don't remember saying anything like that", and he 

Was) Verveupseu. Hewwas™in a peculiar mood. d'tcouldn: t 
understand why he would be like he was. Here I was, not 
KMOWIie em beexplatmmeds thems hla tole con iiiinmne Messe, 
Lubin halons l\alepates Sra) fchoye line Sumtenay ty he lope” th Sewell, Vaedal iene) alae 
if you offered me one, but I realize I am here at an 
awkward time." =And = he* basically told me oir. Told me 
Cheated One nave@amconvlac Umi acnou kan wane there. 

He said, "When you have a contract, come back and see 
Mey Oulerwrce dol Do tnereme.w= 0,810, Wacea very short 
meeting. 
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(ae 
You had gotten on well with him previously when you were 
practice teaching there? 

Bruce 
Not really, I had met him a couple of times and he had 
Decimirtendly etriendlyeenough. 1 never really cot +to 
know him personally. 

OF 
Buunie aSparrelatavedyslarge school? 

Bruce 
Apparently it is. I also had a letter of recommendation 
from Grahame Parker which I took with me to Jim Kuch. 
ivytook Vite witheme, Ie=handed him.the Jetter, and he read 
the letter. He kept the letter by the way, because 
when I went back to see him, just a while ago, because 
he had phoned me for an interview, because he needs an 
art teacher, he had the letter... So maybe,I): didn't do 
cTOOS MUCH wrong. .is 

OG 
Now the next time you went to see him? 

Bruce 
A different situation altogether. 

Q. 
You didn't write him a letter so how did you get to 
see him? 

Bruce 


Byeesicomimnadsascontractawiltnacne! suratnicona ochool 
Board, and I assume he phoned down and said he had a 
vacancy, in his art program. So they gave him my name. 
Then he phoned me and asked me to come in for an inter- 
view. So I went in there and it was an altogether 
different situation. He didn't realize I had a contract. 
The School Board just probably gave him my name and said, 
"Here is a prospect." I went there and it was completely 
different. He was trying to entice me, or tantalize me 
with some of the things that were happening in his art 
program. Saying that he had $4,000 to spend by 
Christmas and he had another $2,500, and they were 

going to re-vamp the classroom and put in another sink 
(eve ihewacteteacher. | oO 1 Wassamiterent.. Then he said, 
Unavemyoumbeensortered a contrace’ and [ said, “not 
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really, I have a contract." His jaw dropped about three 
feeu, candice pedehim i pickiit off thetiloor. He then 
Salida; “Well, I thank we have an art teacher." So I 


Salida Welds’ Sbecause 8b Wasnt “that sure’ that T*wanted to 
teach there. So lL said, "Well, maybe you better think 
abouwMie. “Andi #card Obviously 'mthestirst person 
you have interviewed." But he added that he had inter- 
viewed one other person. (8.7.79) 


PECROUSMEeBrucemnad? akconeract’ offer at the time of “the 
Interview withthe principal of Gladesville Junior High 
[Ono Olse usticontract. wasunowe finally -contirmed until the 
second week of June. Appointment to a school was not made 
until mid-August when Bruce found he had been appointed to 
CladesvallleJunior hieh, “she school.of his first practice 
teaching experience three and a half years before. 


I didn't get an appointment (when I received my contract) 
Wil CiitnouchmeWwacmVverves trance, so allsot this: must 

have helped, because I didn't think they needed to hire 

me until there was really an appointment for me. I 

think they were going on the assumption that they would 
need at least one art teacher. Apparently, there were 
three art teachers on leave of absence that were coming 
bactmethuse yeagmunat nace Loubesplaced. § 50 1 thought it 
Was very Strange. “I just smiled and sat back and 

TROuch oe Navma i meneser tort Mmustahave spald off.  (26-1:.80) 
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Anticipating the teaching situation 


By the time my initial contact had been made with Bruce 
in early July, he had accepted a contract of employment with 
the Strathcona School Board. Although he was now assured of 
a teaching position, no specific school had been designated. 
Bruce was hoping for an appointment to a senior high school 
but had displayed anticipation of relegation to a junior high 
school. As beginning teachers are the last to be appointed 
after all other teachers are assigned to schools, the 
Situation of a neophyte is virtually decided by what 
vacancies remain. 

Bruce had experienced an official job interview with 
the principal of the school at which he had been a student 
teacher. AS a consequence, many of his preconceptions were 
a@ravneicom this onemschoo!. in this period I had the 
epoorlUniuyslOuscek i romebruce, anus anticipations,of 
teaching before his thoughts were entrammelled with the 
actualities of an assigned school. Four areas of anticipated 
praxis and/or fears emerged during discussions at this stage. 
AN The anticipated convergence of Bruce's raison d'etre 


in art and the concomitant degree of maturity of the 


students. 
Fa Ee SLOCUS Ogee CGUrricu Lumacoals. 
Ge thes concern: thataank, and artieatveaching wsarceneld ane low 


esteem by other sectors of the school, the school 
system and the community. 


Ly, Responsibilities other than teaching art. 
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Reconei ling a raison d'etre in art with the nature of 
students 

The Teachers’ Convention which Bruce attended while 
seeking employment had impressed him for the first time that 
professional attitudes did exist in elementary schools, and 
that high quality art work could emanate even at this level. 
Several experiences in high schools, of which two were 
practice teaching assignments, had not particularly impressed 
BreUCcemMins Ce sards UO. tiewpurposel WuBtunctioning=of Guniomrmbhigh 
school students. What he did acknowledge was the rapid 
change in maturity levels between grade 9 (junior high 
school) and grade 10 (senior high school) students. As the 
chances of being appointed to a senior high school were low, 
Bruce felt that the maturity level of junior high school 
students was going to be a real problem. 

I was never turned on by those kids, and I don't think 

icp ana veryemucm, whe i1dea of teaching junior high. 

Tedcn St iknow pelrcculd stakeismyselt sdown ito; ithat.: level 

Vet melnayusawiaweworries me. © (0.7.79) 

Bruce did not envisage ways in which he would have to 
regulate his artistic knowledge to match the needs of the 


junior high school situation, but rather, he considered ways 


of inducing the students to operate at his levels. 


Oe; 
Do you think the students in junior high have the 
potential to handle the types of programs you would 
like to see offered? 

beuce 


That's going to be the challenge. To treat them as 
mature people. 
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By "mature people" do you mean mature twelve year olds 
or mature adults? 


Bruce 


That's a tough question. I don't know how to answer 
tal ee WOULC BSayenuOssvake: sbhem, out totethewchiddhood 
stage, and I don't know whether that necessarily means 
taking them to an adult stage. Just to take them out 
Olena lbEcnt O1Ogdmeuace we unab art teachers that [ have 
seen, Some examples, keep them involved with. To take 
iaeCMmOuLl OF sullabecuate.. vo take them out of macaroni to 
LHhempenCiitwh Met syouecan Ckascidy that, jassichiidhood and 
adult, L’m not shappy with the childhood stage, but I 
don't know if we can take these so-called "children" 
who have been treated as children for so long and take 
LHe «FO. anwadudsa Stace: elasterm2)..9 1'm going to be 

cont rontedewieths children vas tar as fl -ccan see. 2 wish 
Loeubake-bhems oud wOtesuhait, stage...) (So: 7:./79 ) 


The most successful experiences Bruce had had in the 
classroom were during the senior high school component of the 
practicum requirements of university. The reasons for these 
successes were because of the higher level of maturity of the 
participating students, and as a consequence, the smaller 
differentiation between their capabilities and his own. 

From this experience Bruce recounted one particularly 
successful project where he thought he had attained the 
higher level of high school functioning that he would like. 

I think they (senior high students) enjoyed it. I got 

some good responses, some good work from it. So that 

worked ving Sensors niphns = send! mo bas ica lavethinknngs that 
incankusepitna talessone ne yjunvor highs toon) ime don) teceec 
whyy not.» But again; If did have ardifferentwieved) of 

MACURLCYG' e50elt worrhestme. ltl wasaecasy? Tosdoim.. an 

senior high because you'd tell the students something 

and they would get right down and do the work. 

(zn Da) 


Bruce saw his own philosophy in painting as a suitable 


mode leo. Solves Wha Nemconsiderced the most obvious flaws in 
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what is happening in schools. By not being concerned with 
real lsMapercecc, moUbeUSINeeany interpretation. oferealism+to 
satisfy artistic problems, junior high school students should 
not be “turned off" art. ~By turning the.emphasis in art from 
seeking a realistic representation to an interpretive 
representation of phenomena, all students would be able to 
succeed. Bruce explained how his own artistic notions might 
be used successfully with junior high school students. 


POrAMes ite 1seSsubeseasyato acceptswhatiI,do)as not, being 
a representation of nature, rather it may be an 
emotional representation of nature. Completely two 
different things. Although the emotional representation 
work might be as representational as the so-called 
representational work. That's the direction I would 
like to go, yet I don't think I've found the means yet 
CumtalktnicamuiatoOrm ni eeetudcents in that direction. 


I think when I walk in I'll do drawing, or something 
that relates drawing to some sort of expression. An 
easy way of expressing themselves which will be related 
to, which I want to right away get them into a space, 
get them away from the usual pattern that I've seemed 
to see develop, where the students, if they can't draw 
a tree as they see a tree, are "turned off" by art. 
Livescan Cane LadraNeanded + Cone bedOethisce ,tandaif 
they can't draw this vase in front of them then they are 
"turned off" by art right away because they can't do it. 
I want to get them to a stage where they will accept the 
work that they do as being relevant, as being an 
expression of themselves. Perhaps even more than they 
themselves realize, as a piece of art work. So right 
away, I would like to start them off by doing simple 
things, »nottrelating it directly, to.objectss Perhaps 
to photographs, but at the same time showing them 
slides and showing them what they do doesn't have to be 
"real". Even though we use the term "realistic" it can 
be "expressionistic", perhaps. So right away, with 7's, 
BESeandmns, eSebetheMm OUtsOletnatescuatemotm OOKmnoea t 
their art and seeing what they have in front of them, 
and saying, "That doesn't represent that, because it is 
completely different from what I see over there". So 
thatestwhateleathinkeis the important thing, and I'm 
em ‘a figure out ways of doing that already. 

aie 
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ThesLlocusson Bruce ssscurriculum® goals 


IheeMos le lmpoOmlanterunetion® offan@art program inthe 
schools, as seen by Bruce, was to have the students develop 
aawoukine vocabularyeoltsarue sltehe introduced terms of 
description and analysis, students would be more able to 
appreciate that which existed around them and be more 
responsive to their own art. 

Bruce had mentioned this central thrust of his planned 
attack in teaching on the very first occasion that we met. 
some twelve days later in an interview about the anticipations 
of teaching, I brought up the stbject of the importance of 
vocabulary in teaching art once again. 

Q. 

You mentioned the other day that one of your aims ina 

curriculum would be perhaps to give seventh graders a 

vVocabu@ary whichithey could: thensuse asta’ tool* intart: 
Bruce 

Ves eink tneteLse Important, very, important, ‘and 

Since that time we have been talking I have been doing 

Some reading on it. Not extensively, but some, and 

iahdangethav, invthe? particular book there, Nature and 

Seeing by Lacey, finding that I am not alone in thinking 

that vocabulary should be an important part of junior 

high curriculum. That particular book there introduces 
it, throughout the whole year.- I thought I was unique 

GCominperupeWeths tnicn ideamsbutel suesse il menot.. Buy t 

Cale SmtnpOr Lan beanies tl elacaneee ta yuntorani oh 

students to the point where they start talking about 


art uSing a certain vocabulary, I think I would be very 
happy. That would be a great achievement. 


So that they have attack skills or so that they have 
appreciative skills? 


Bruce 


So they can describe what they see in art galleries, 
our culture, and an important thing would be for them 


| overt of Baw .s0uTd Go nose ts eloorse, 
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LOmoalk aboucmruielreown actus <Toutake them fromethat 
stage, to get them to talk about their own work and to 
get them to go one step further and getting them to 

Gelke avout aruelirfeneral, art that hangs in the 

galleries. To use the words that they have been using 

about their own work because they can relate to that 
and relaveaguhoge wordseaso newework. 3(8:7.79) 

Such a program as Bruce had envisaged was without any 
operational structure. Bruce knew what he wanted his students 
to become, but did not have means of being able to take them 
there. The description of language objectives was mostly 
idealism in that they were not supported by any pragmatic 
experience in the classroom. 

At the time Bruce expressed these notions there was 
ae Cy Chmanmon ieandmoa ta lie toe coe betore school started, 
and as yet, he had not been appointed to a specific school. 
Nevertheless, during this interview the specifics of the 


hypothetical classroom in the anticipated period of beginning 


Lo sweachecamerinso tneediscussion. 


ale 
Have you thought just about Fall? Say the first two 
weeks in the school? 

Bruce 


Peycw nOuUcCh a UO0U LEU, uVve though, about, what lim 
POD elo. do. = Iver never *been in this "situation betore. 
Wiican i =e Oune LO coe when lam tr =the “Ssacvuatton and 
confronted with the whole class of students? I'm going 
Toma Verr Lon ue rol etna u Sa) LOUeN EC UeS UrOt mle eel eave 
to inspire them somehow to do things. I'll have to 
Invroduce a prcOostamn wnat sO homcOmco rm nemernLere sted. 
Get them working sunvart, —etuethiemecn ovine sit, sand sat 
the same time learning the language of it, and perhaps 
some of the techniques such as printmaking, pottery 
techniques, “etrceters Gx 7.7.9.) 


By the time when Bruce was about to enter his own class- 


room, he had already experienced over five months of being 
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with classes. An aggregate of one month of junior high 
school, another month of senior high school, practice 
teaching experience, and three months as a substitute 
teacher. Irrespective of these experiences, it was from 
Bruce's own experience as a student in a high school that 
he drew an example of how he was going to conduct his 
teaching. The implementation of a program in art was still 
viewed from the perspective of a student, rather than from 
that of a teacher. Consequently, the relationship Bruce saw 
himself establishing with his own students was one in which 
meeting the students' expectations seemed more important 
than meeting his own curricular goals. 

Bruce had difficulty in seeing himself as an 
authoritarian figure in his association with his prospective 
students even though he knew he wanted to be in control of 
his classes. Experiences in schools had made him very aware 
of the situations that can develop. Given these conflicting 
features, it is perhaps natural enough that he chose an 


fasoicattonal model to rerilect Nis opinions abt, this, time. 


ar. 
How do you feel about the responsibility of your class- 
room, seeing as up to this point, every experience you 
have had has been in someone else's classroom? Perhaps 
if I asked how would you run your own classroom ... 
Bruce 


Basically, at this stage I hadn't even thought about 
that. Where things are going to be. Mainly because 

I don't know where I'm going to be or what kinds of 
facilities I'm going to have. If you take again the 
example of Gladesville, there's a little room they have 
ott thesclassroom and nas) a doortand you can Lock, it 
Sande OUsCanmKeO DMG ifs Iiertsrbamcally, 1d like a 
room set up so I could find everything, a place for 
certain things. 
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I am a believer in having discipline in the classroom, 
LimyOUmaceslOll@evomualx about discipline, at least at 
this stage I am anyway. I want art to be happening in 
Crem oOON mula tmsmea ie andel te Senard towcay,, £'d Like 
them to be free, but I want to have a control over that 
freedom because what I've seen in the junior high school 
classrooms they can get quite rowdy and quite wild. 
Basically I hope to overcome all that by inspiration, 
CORN ety chioi., 


OF 
What sort of relationship do you see yourself having in 
tThesclassroom, Whaussort Of relationship do you imagine 
VOUMNI Lia havies Withieiuniorm high students? To. put it 
another way, how do you think your students will see 
VOU a OU Mie slcleleyOUI ant ucipations 

Bruce 


Well, the sort of teacher I respected when I was in 
high school is the sort of person I would probably base 
myccl Gaon ea Whenelawas in junior, and even senior high, 
the kind of teacher who would allow those who wanted to, 
Oss uCa CEOs UOmmccUC ae COudOeSO.. wand oto ube able .to 
COnvrOlueuiosenwhoudion. G, want to. ulearn or do things. 
When that was allowed, and you have that, it was a 
roo OMe OUme ALAC inal GayOUur work or you, didn't do your 
work. But you could not disturb the people who were 
dic ewev le GaWOGk ees oom. respected that kind of 4 
seachemeands | wnadsasseeling that ne, was, in control, and 
that if someone would cause a disturbance he would 
either look at them, or stamp his foot or something, 
Shiba LOWCOMMNG = LO CO amy, WOrkK.. “That's the sort.-of 
person I respected, so I'm there for those who want to 
WeachimanGma Som lor muNOSemWhOmOOnme taWant CO Learn, but 
it may take longer for them. But the classroom is 
going to be geared for a learning situation, for those 
WhomareeaWithings to, learn. (0.°7.79) 


Art and esteem: relative assessments 

Apart from the revelations of professionalism in 
teaching art displayed at the teachers' convention, all 
other school experiences in art had caused Bruce to doubt 
his own predilection for such activities, and the value of 


existing programs. The presentations at the convention made 


Bruce aware that he did not have to adopt the "levels" of 
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his presumed colleagues, but he still had to come to terms 
with the assumed expectations of students, parents and 
colleagues. 

Bruce reasoned that one way in which the status of art 
could be raised throughout the educational system would be 
to associate it constructively with some other subject which 
already possessed status. Such new-found status would 
ImMprovemunerqual tyaOieearteansseructiron, the facilities in 
which it was taught, the professionalism of the teachers, 
and ultimately, Bruce's own career standing. 


We get anybody teaching art. If you've got an art 
course you can teach art. Whereas, I am not worried 
SUCUbmLUeNyselt bu ce bem worried about it in the minds 
of the system itself. If the system itself got the 
feeling that there was something in art that could be 
used; moOrLcould be thought of as an education, rather 
tian suse passing time, or babysitting, then I think it 
woud Helprouteine mmt program@a’votein’ the city. For 
instance more money, better classrooms and a better 
Calibre Of teacherscremoosd Menot- worried too much about 
the students, basically because, I'd like the status of 
art to change in the system itself, because right now 
Boueacesn: welavera very 2000) Status, as far as I'm 


concerned. 

Or 
Tinsanyeparticular part of othe ‘school system? 

Bruce 
In the system itself. For parents, for other teachers. 
I have a few friends who are teachers, they sometimes 
just laugh at me and say, "Oh, you have such an easy 
Limesin anv. oThene' senotintelVvectualism™@inwart?” 
Because they, you know, this is what I get. You know 
it just intrigues me. 

Ou 


They may not be exaggerating what they have seen. 
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Bruce 


Tha ts sole heel edGe SepAasuing Mmacaront oni pop. bottles. 


You see yourself as fighting that sort of attitude 
toward art? 


Bruce 
iMcaneSeG ei ReGO Gen on Linge wo improving, 1b. = L'd Like 
to see it improved in the system itself. To get away 
from the macaroni bottles, what we have to do is 
improve the calibre of teachers obviously. The teacher 
WiOmUmMuUGcOCMC COM Liam mma tb @ Craru.. there nas, to be a 
different feeling for art, there has to be a different 
Knowledge of artein the system itself. And to start 
introducing it as a percentage, as a given mark. It's 


CO avOmDCMINDOLUat wes On unas basically it, a shot in 
jaale! Gebel Guea wats) 


Concerns about responsibilities other than teaching art 
in the school 

Even though Bruce had not received an official appoint- 
Memtato any partvlcular school, the realities and 
responsibilities of being a fully initiated member of a 
school community were beginning to make themselves felt to 
him. Experiences as a’ student teacher and a substitute 
teacher were devoid of extra commitments, however the 
employment interview with Jim Kuch, the principal at 
Gladesville, exposed some of that reality. 


Well, the principal said, "What else do you do?" And I 


said, "What do you mean?" "Well, do you have any other 
hobbiesworvany thine olla sal dee NC i ele pl avecUlscar, 
and paint at home, go skiing once in a while." So he 


said, "Because for your first year you will have to 

have at least one extracurricular activity involving 
students." So I assume I will have to stay after 

school once a week for an hour, an hour and a half, and 
havemonrarteclupmommascnesccec UDsOnEPUTtanEClUD 650) 1 
had no choice there. I could see if it was voluntary, 
(edo aohinkelewoulLdevyolunteer Omanything. If think 
it's alright to involve the teacher in community affairs, 
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Which humercmbasroa ll vVeawhateit willbe. @hican see it 
as an imposition also. They're asking me for my time 
and I get paid less than a bus driver gets paid, and 
Hesdidh. telOmLonuntversivcy for Tour years, and now 
they're asking me to put in more time for community 
Wot en Onmce Uma a Ol ws t. 50) LOTMCa Lue say little 
Dice OlLmahe Impact uton. = Lbeis., A] Sneaneitveer belong to 
the community here, and go to the meetings once ina 
while. When they need some help once in a while I get 
involved. Why? I could see volunteering for these 
prosmuansy =| tawacmoaying, = s1ouvhaverso Ueto doeiv. "9 AS 
LaAGeacmiemecOncermnedmonces la fseL a contract 1 don't have 
todo it, though If probably will.*°People tell me 
VOUmV Cn Otel OmCOmunis se -yOUmve £Ot one more class, it's 
Pourco be, avelubror something. 8(807579) 
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Anticipations of teaching after the appointment 
to a specific school is made 


Less than a month before school was to begin in 
september, Bruce received a letter from the school board 
Stating that he had been appointed to the staff of Gladesville 
DUM Oued tens OCNOOL m= nieeseciool nad been the arena of his 
FuITOr tienes School practicum several years earlier. As well, 
it had been an “employment seeking" school during the previous 
months. Although the school was far from being an unknown 
measure to him, once Bruce was entrusted and invested with a 
Vege CulareDGOsrangetormaspartrcular group of Children, a new 
set of anticipated concerns arose. 

The matters which were now pertinent to Bruce were not 
those centred on the global concerns of status, general 
Cureroulum poals OF the maturity of the Students, but upon. the 
immediate realities of the lessons he would be teaching. 

These new pragmatic concerns fell into three different groups. 
a ys A search for descriptions of media, projects and 
curriculum guides which were consonant with Bruce's 

LdeaceOLaWhalaascUummIculLUum should contain. 
7a The concern for the appropriateness of the current 

media Supplies, and the perceived suitability of the 

art facilities existing in the school. 
$c A need to identify source(s) from which Bruce could 


seek assistance. 
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The search for descriptions of appropriate media, projects 
and curriculum guides 


As soon as Bruce's appointment was announced he 
immediately began searching for material from which to plan 
his lessons and his program. The greatest source of ideas 
came from art education publications, especially those which 
identified the nature of the work at a junior high school 
level, and, in Bruce's view, were "serious" in their 
educational, intentions. 

thaeciismscarche Gmeanearnteprogsram,; Bruce did mot make 
any reference to his university education or experiences in 
schools. He did however consider the curriculum guide in 
art education published by the Alberta Department of 
Education. 

pie HUN Ota Soha Curse Cudums. Sui.de,.whiched 've-seen 

De serCeande enone really care lor ... Because J] don't 

rea ivarehaink the curriculum guide is any good as far 

as teaching fundamentals. It really gives a bunch of 


exercises that don't lead anywhere as far as I am 
eonecrncdeswwincye dona havevany, direction. (10.8.79) 


The appropriateness of media supplies, and the 


SulLapiliihy of thermantk facilities 


Bruce had known, from the time of his interview with 
the school principal, that there was no need for concern 
about having sufficient capital to operate the type of 
program he would like to establish. However, what did 
become an immediate concern, was the nature of the supplies 
upon which he would become dependent within three weeks. 
From discussions with Mr. Ware, Bruce found that the 


following year's supplies had been ordered six months 
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previously, and he feared he might have no recourse to 
COC Ce Cis nenwcd Lua Lon. 

ML nousneprucesnadmtaueghiteat the school during his 
practicum over three and a half years before, he visited the 
room once again during his employment interview with the 
Deine ols S lriceceWaceintormed by both the principal and the 
Super SsOrsOs arcu thateine room was due for renovations. 

The main structural renovation was to be a second sink 
installation. In addition the room was to be completely 
repainted. Bruce judged the room as suitable for his needs. 
The store room and classroom cupboard space would allow him 
to organize his supplies in a manner geared to the efficient 
minntieeor hisvclagses “Arter the principal has explained 
GO DGUCe a0OUteaLnemechoo lL opLion. sysitem,. of which art.was a 
component, he recounted that space was no longer a critical 
ussue of concern. 

His whole school seems to be geared towards options, 
like the students have two options and they choose 
their options twice or three times a year or maybe 
Nee mee sca Lc COMMe aul ie thevye don tewant, Lomsiens up 
DOrmlacy webs Sp tine. “AS long as you have ten or. twelve 
Sstudents;,, not too small a_number, as: long as you have 
Sito COME COMCe aa OOsVIELMErCOlMsel WOGK 62 00U beat Gans te 
pea liv actedyumean imayioe — .could, cutemy, classes down, 
Gare Cra ea CLO aca aon) 

The source(s) from which Bruce sought assistance 

As soon as Bruce had received the letter of appointment 
from the school board, he once again contacted Mr. Alan Ware 
to seek help in preparing himself for the start of school. 


Although Bruce had been primarily concerned about the 


specific contents of lessons he would be teaching, he came 
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away from this meeting not only with some of the assistance 
he sought, but also with unanticipated means of equipment 
and budgetry support, if needed. 


: Hie haves to. doe 1s TO-=prepare myseli. 1 hope 1 
will be prepared by then. I'm starting on a few 
LeOcCCuUrCS OW mi Werlue Lon sce Alane Ware and le fou a4 
PeVveDCOtoeDrONsMiomeLDrary. andl '’m starting to gather 
ere seen (R07 7 8) 


QO: 
I presume you have a catalogue from which you can order 
most things? 

Bruce 
Yes, and he also gave me a list of things that were not 
in the art catalogue too, that he thought would be 
Useciu tOnaru ceaciers. 

aba 
Will ne support you with a raprid Supply if you get there 
Dicom LO leworenucusteand tind that what, you have, got 
is just not suitable, like you anticipated? 

Bruce 


ott niniw Peli snavye too much OL a problem. = Prom 
Whictte ver SOU salen lan' Ss pretty tlexible.- He's sot a 
lot of money, and a lot of people don't seem to take 
advantage of what he has to offer. He has offered me 
quite a bit, I felt, now whether or not once the year 
starts it's a different story I don't know. He seems 
to have given me the idea that he's going to help me as 
much as» possible,and if I run out of money, or supplies 
OGenMeedsCerualitulings, ne 1) Petit, 112 he can. For 
instance, if I need a certain kind of potter's wheel, 
Whacevem, ne Jury. and get 1b Tor me. it doahavenes 
SOteciesmone ye new lie try cand sarrancersiiteed On ScDe nC at 
out of his own budget. Because he has a central budget 
too. And very few people take advantage of it. He has 
a few hundred dollars lying around. He told me of this 
example of one high school teacher who wanted a dark 
room, but obviously couldn't atfordma dark room wth 
the budget he had in the high school. So what Alan did, 
all the supplies for him he supplied from a different 
pudget, something like a building budget, like he 
ordered things like plywood and things like that, and 
they made a portable dark room. He was able to swing 
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TUM no tout cient art budget, but some other sort of a 
budget. He is able to help in that manner too, you see? 
Hestnawsmalisthemtnrcks#orithestrade.4 (10.48:27.9) 

As supervisor of art, Alan Ware was able to supply a 
comprehensive array of implicitly endorsed publications from 
among his own books; offer the official provincial junior 
high school curriculum guide; ;give,an- explanation ofethe 
SUGUC GUGe FOlesthe schoo Webudgey and, how, ihefunctions coffer 
Standard,..as. well«as normality obscure, sources for obtaining 
Supplies; give promises of both material and financial 
Support if it should be needed; and give insights into the 
Save imo lansetOr,.endesultapiiivty of the physical plant. 

Bruce had been informed, in his letter of appointment, 
Lee cOMmeaciartnesschool® princi palkeatier sthe,15th-Auguste in 
order to clarify any questions he may have had regarding his 
new poSition. Yet although he had already met the principal 
on several occasions, it was to the supervisor of art that 
he turned for assistance. Not only was the principal of the 
Scnvoolmsoon tom Des avarlable to Bruce, but he still had 
available to him as well, contacts at the department of Art 
Education at the university, access to the extensive 
Upiversityeand city Libraries, and recourse to the notes of 
courses taken at university. 

Because of his very singular search for assistance, I 
confronted Bruce about the request, in his letter of 
appoinitment,uto Contactythesschoolgprincipal.@ Brucevs 
expectations of the school principal were that he could only 
solve administrative problems and give administrative 


directives. 
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What is your pllaan of attack*now as far as*’getting into 
the school? Do you have a set of procedures you have 
to go through? 


Bruce 


Nowetneslettemethame-recelved salidethat Téhad been 
appointed there, so that I could find out my program 
and my scheduling, and what subjects I'll be teaching. 
That I should get in contact with the principal after 
the fifteenth of August. But I already know everything 
because I have my timetable and everything. The 
principal gave me everything I needed at that earlier 
meeting, he gave me everything I needed. 


VWOUmGemS Li ll eloIneeLomeo aheadtandscontact him aren't 
vou? 


Bruce 


Peon ao maneuver nim abuzz. “don’t know 
if it will help much, because I have everything I need. 
All I have to do is find out when the first meeting is, 
I suppose on the 30th August. 


Is that the Thursday or the Friday? 
Bruce 


thateseuhetday.4Lestartycetting paid. 


So when are you going to contact Jim Kuch? 
Bruce 


Abousethesmiddlevor CAususte l= think wy \Pedon  tethink 
there's anything I really have to discuss with him, at 
thisaparticilar time seAstiarnlaseiheewayetheeschool 15 
run, and the way they are going to break up supervision 
periods, which I assume they have. I remember when I 
was there before you had to fill in as a Supervisor at 
lunchtime every so often, and things like that I'll 
haves cout ndeouteaboutes (LO. oo) 
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The school to which Bruce had now been appointed, when 
considered as a group of people, had its own established 
expectations of the role the new art teacher should play, 
and it was into this scene that Bruce brought his 


expectations and experiences. 


The school 

Gladesville Junior High School can best be described 
from three different perspectives: the physical features, 
the population which constitutes the student body, and the 
Oreanwzed tiunctroning fom the institution. 

The first perspective of the school is that described in 
a report compiled by a panel of school board administrators 
tie Oy (eas phe ins; 

a Single storey masonry building located on an 
eleven acre site adjacent to a community park. Built 
in 1960 with a substantial addition in 1965 the present 
facility includes nineteen large classrooms, four 
science rooms, two gymnaSiums, two industrial arts 
labs, two home economics labs, music room, drama room, 
aGLenoompucnaliiiM brary,’ infirmary, icounselling office, 
administration area and staff room. The present 
utilization is 86 percent of rated capacity. The 
facility is generally adequate to meet the needs of 
thiemiunrorenacnecehioo Wiprogram. (30.11.79) 

Second, the community and the students who make up the 
body of the school have been described by both the 1977 
schooleboardsreport, yaneGine schoolscounsellor, as 
containing a relatively high proportion of low and social 
service supported family incomes. Many of the students 
now commute to school by bus from newer surrounding 


Suburbs. Students from the low rental housing districts 


tend to be more transient than the other sectors 
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of the school population. Barry, the school counsellor, who 
is responsible for admissions and transfers, described the 
school from his perspective. 


This school is retaining its size because of the rapid 
growth in Green Meadows. This whole northern district 
is now feeding into here or into Nelson. The other 
population which is showing up is a highly transient 
type population. When school started we thought we had 
everything taped. And then over 50 students arrived 
after, that were not pre-registered. That number has 
probably risen to about 70 by now. I would estimate 
that by the end ‘of next June, we will have had about a 
RUnd cede Om aenunaGredmand titty transfers in and out of 
the school. Generally speaking the number leaving 
approximates the number arriving. Now these people are 
either moving somewhere else in the city, or they are 
MOvIne cule One tmemcity bo job Locations where their 
parents are following vocations. There are a large 
number of new people moving in, like this morning, from 
Nova scotia, from the east. There are new Canadians 

MO Vearroaelries 9 (3 0nelOen/ oi) 


However, the principal conceptualizes the school from 
yet another perspective, and as the senior executive of the 
MicstecuLlon, cescr i bedmhis school in an open letter to 
parents at the beginning of the school year. 

WELCOME 


We, at Gladesville Junior High School would like to 
welcome all students and parents to our school. This 


school term we have at present 623 students in Grade VII, 


V ieeiwand See@tandsla \stant. of 31 46Mfull=—time ‘equivalents. 


The school is organized on a two-day timetable. Each 
student sees his Mathematics, Language Arts, Science and 
Social Studies teacher every school day. This is an 
important feature of our timetable. French is also 
offered ‘daily. Physical Educationvand alls*thetoptions 
are offered every second day. 


Classroom periods vary in length from 24.5 minutes - 

49 minutes - 98 minutes. The school day begins at 8.40 
aM ance CndsSsataoel ips Mo cuUCenUSmarecmai omicsed. ay 
L220. Sp. ms toresLuncheand returns tor Classmat 1.25 p.m. 
(10.9.79) 
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The principal 
Jim™"Kuch, the principal “ef Gladesville Junior High 


SCloOMplcea tai ibeiec@t ace yrorties, “proudvof his 

rural background, his Ukrainian heritage and his successes 
as*a student, a teacher and anvadministrator.”~ Jim's 
success aS an’ administrator 1S obvious from the 

efficient two-day timetable devised by him which has been 
emulated by several nearby schools. The working heart of 
this timetable is a small slotted board with a myriad of 
colour-coded symbols placed in the spaces. It hangs like 
SaWOCiInOLmantein (Jim seo hace. 

Jim explained that the school is run on democratic 
lines. The staff make most of the decisions in the school 
Becarcunieeprl Omi sles eebuin asaprincipal, Jim feels 1G is 
his responsibility to make sure that no one member of staff 
is being over-ridden by others, and that any decision made 
DymepicmcudtietSaworkable ws lh1s democracy, in the running 
Gmaudtee school wis now extended to parents or to the 
community. He has found from previous experience, that 
these groups exert an unqualified and non-representative 
influence upon the school. Although the staff are 
influential in decision-making, the whole staff must accept 
Jim's philosophy of administration. ‘When Jim arrived ‘at 
Gladesville as principal, several members of staff 
requested and received transfers, and another was asked to 
apply for ta ttransferm before Jime'dideivion him 

During an interview with Jim, in early November, we 


were discussing the broader issues of discipline within the 
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school, when Jim brought up the realities of staff/administra- 
wien anteraction and cooperabion. 


Now I’ menot. goings Gonput down rules and regulations for 
Swimming, jumping, running, for chewing gum because 

we've gone through this. Some teachers permit kids to 
chew gum in their room, others don't. JI would never 
allow children to chew gum in my classroom while I taught, 
antl WouldhtedG@eitetoday., (Now we had this thing out 
INnvaesbartamecting basupyear, the year,before, and it is 
ie are nOme ba temdecnde something then they don’ t 
Carrie © Ubi 


Meoetnee last (Stataamechineadesardithatethere should be a 

teacher at the door when classes are changing. Next 

morning I go out, there is one teacher out of thirty 

Spaigines 10 tneshiatiway watching students change classes. 

They won't move their asses off their desks to go out in 

the hallway. Yesterday, or last week, we had a kid 

KMeCkKMtUWOeTron Lemcetne outs 4jostlingrin-the doorway and 

they don't want to do it. They have a supervision 

FOS ter, SeaAchnOnemnacmoaaCODy ses lWorin theastatfp,room: 

You have to remind them almost every day to get out 

there and supervise. They think, "Oh Hell, that don't 

mean nothing". Until something happens, then they run 
worMmess Lheyawantemy backing.» -Well,.1 won't.back,them 

Pemunevweacen — cute unere... (5.11779 ) 

Jim has taught many subject areas during his experiences 
in the classroom and one of these undertakings was art. Asa 
result of his background, Jim is a strong supporter of the 
art activities in the school and has manifested this with the 


Suocavloneot a large budget to the art program. 


PhemnacHosy Olsthewart proecramyaba~GladesvillesJunvoryiaeh 


school and the concomitant expectations for a new art teacher 
On the, day that, l-arrived at, Gladesville: dunior High 


School, Jim took me down to the art room where Bruce was 
beginning to sort through his inheritance. The room seemed 
relatively small for an art room, perhaps because of the extra 
storage cupboards and mismatching furniture which crowded the 


room. peAtuthersfar.endeof ithe roomson the sadeiwaii there-was 
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a small window to the outside which had been painted over 
WLC MweRessamne rcoloummact he §walls.~.as thoweh pit shad «not 
existed. The room had been coated regally with purple 
enamel up to about two metres from the floor. The cupboards 
which skirted the room had been rendered in emerald 

green. Since. that time everything had suffered the 

scars of battle and had been restored for service patched 
with white paint, or covered loosely in burlap. 

Him eWas.sobvTousd ywevery-conscrous of ‘the residualsstens 
of previous art programs and described how disappointed he 
had been in the treatment of the room. There had been 
graffiti on the once-stained timber beams which spanned the 
moom,~ and which, had had to be painted. The burlap attempted 
to cover the non-repairable surfaces of the display boards, 
while the tops of the now defunct kilns openly bared the 
messages ‘of years past. 

Over the past six years there had been four art teachers 
myene ssoom, three tof.ewhom+had been therecinethe last two 
years. Grahame Parker, who had been there for the first four 
CEatheisixeyears, thad abechetheefoundation Ifomdalvb «the 
controversy that had ultimately set the pattern of expectations 
within the school. Bruce had been a student teacher with 
Grahame during that period and emerged from the experience 
with mixed feelings. 

I found Grahame Parker a great person, when I first 

started to do my practice teaching I realized that the 

Situation I was in, well it was my first experience 

with it, and I was intrigued with some of the things he 

waswcdorne sim Behought \uhey averse eercatiquntiitabout srx 


months later when I thought what a situation to be in 
because I realized what my faculty consultant had said 
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was true, that what Grahame was teaching was virtually 
Ghewapeutic- sithey would come. in there and vintually do 
Wieauel eau e waWoltCd mae tney Cound steam, the place, apart. 
it, uney wanted gto do art, they could do art, if they. 
wanted to do math they could do math, they could do 
anything they wanted to do and nothing was bad. He had 
Tito mPudChi Ss tephaoasouhy.s v0. .cne, extent syou,could not 
introduce subject matter to them, they had to come up 
with that themselves, and whatever they came up with, 
MeeWascmal fh) Chi ee nowt athey wanted to do at they could 
mea Ome neymondh it wetuney didnt. 97(S.6.79) 


Bruce was not the only one who had reacted to the 
practices of Grahame Parker. By mid-December I perceived my 
presence as researcher had become far less threatening to the 
people on staff, and I had the opportunity to probe into the 
history of the art teachers at Gladesville, as well as the 
reaction of the staff to these personalities. The following 
segment of conversation occurred in the staff room of the 
school. It took place between a language arts teacher, the 
principal and myself. This conversation gave valuable 
insights into the perceived role of the art program, by the 
agministration and the staif, as well as describing the back- 
Seoundmotsarty at Gladesyviiie Junior High school. 

Peter 


Well, one of the art teachers that I liked very much on 
staff was a very neurotic fellow, very ambitious and 
very talented. Talented as an artist, talented as an 
athlete, talented as a musician and was very unhappy 
because he didn't think that art students should be 
subjected to the kinds of disciplines that we subject 
them to. + That he must be prompt to the classes, that 
he must sit meekly in the classes, that he mustn't walk 
about indiscriminately, that he must not throw clay 
around the place, and he felt, there was a conflict in 
his mind about their self expression which included 
throwing clay. A conflict between that and getting 
something accomplished and he accomplished nothing. 
Very, very precious little. And we felt enormously 
sorry for him because he didn't want to regiment them, 
you see? He didn't want his own life regimented, he 
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wanted to be a free spirit. Frankly he was a cut 
Drenereetnaeuicaresteot USein talent and in kind of 

a compasSionate personality. I really admired Parker. 
When Parker left, I embraced him, I admired him, he was 
a better man than I was. The kids were killing him. 
Parker was a mythic personality. Not only that, but he 
was a superb pitcher. His esteem rose 1,000 fold the 
day he pitched a non-hitter against the grade nine boys. 
That I knew he had. 


Pmevrnicwpa 


I pitched sixteen innings of baseball, that doesn't 
make me King Tut! 


Peter 


Oh, but it made him King Tut. But when he wore 
medallions over sweaters and wore his groomed medieval 
haircut, cut low over his forehead, a bowl-cut, 
medieval cut. Like the knights of old and woodcuts 
over graveyards in Westminster Abbey. The kids felt, 
well the next thing they expected was to have a pot 
Das Veet RemaGomeroom.  shtawas <olng to that. It was 
free expression and that was what he really wanted, to 
have an unregimented classroom. But it didn't work. 
Poewoulon™t=work=invwavGanadian public school. 


ab 
Well, you were a member of staff at that time, how did 
anheVrestO1 the starr jreacv? 

Peter 
We liked him. He annoyed us. He bothered us. Some of 
uS were annoyed because we were terrified to see what 
was happening to him could have happened to any one of 
us. You see? The chaos, the disorder. Frankly, he 
had to change his personal style and his costume just 
del Gule  bitymore down to earth. 

Prancapadt 
He didn't belong, he didn't belong to the staff, he 
didn't feel as though he belonged. 

Peter 
No! 

Q. 


They were his own feelings? 
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Principal 


I don't know what his feelings were, but that was the 
feeling esthaty Pesensedie ive sjustididn't belong. During 
the noon hour he was very seldom seen in the staff room, 
after school he would be in the room with one or two 
Pissed mnicmdoOGEWwasm locked, sand that sort of thing. 
Driving kids home in his little Volkswagen. I would be 
driving home and I would see him four or five blocks 
down the street with a group of kids. You know, the 
instructions were quite clear about driving kids in your 
Caryn Case, Ofeaneaccident or anything, you know? He 
JuSsm@ didiwst, payeatremtion toeru hes: jor sresulations » he 
JUSstpecrd vas" chins. geile toetdymelonce hesathought the 
Sow ry bem leactimemaniein famhiemeschool, maybe athat tis 
where he should have been. 


Peter 


Yes, I think in a high school they are more mature and 
thevecamenandvescomeone who 1S a nonconformist a lot 
Goel Cteishawiuiiyve hard Tor a nonconformist in: a 
UMTOGanr oh eschncot: 


Peincipal 
And a super talented man. 
Peter 


We really liked him. Our feelings were ambivalent. We 
MakedPhimuand hesannoyed (us: . isn't that funny? *-We all 
liked Parker, but he annoyed all of us. 


There are certain mores and expectations of all members 
of staff, otherwise you wouldn't be able to administer 
the school 


Peter 


I think it is very easy for someone like an artist to 
be a nonconformist and not meet the expectations of the 
staff for nice middle-class teachers who are trying to 
get themselves and the students to toe the straight and 
narrow. 


SO sVOUNthinkea | Otmei=uneseusouecalledeumiddie class 
straight and narrow teachers" will accept an art teacher 
being like that? 
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Principal 


They will accept him as long as his room doesn't become 
esdvsrupulon tom the whole school. 


Gr 
Did Parker's room become a disruption to the whole 
Scnool? 

Peter 
In a sense, yes. Because they would come from his 
classes very rowdy and they would be coated with acrylic 
paints and clay and they would be laughing because they 
Podmnad saclay voy eeeand that 1S too riotous. 

OF 


Nee che. so tie GFeac clo uci Ss 
Principal 


Oh yes. 


pO uney did try to change him? 
Pranei pad. 


We were quite annoyed. There was oil paint on teachers' 
cars. A hunk of clay was thrown through a window and 
that left a permanent scar on my brand new Cordoba. 
Things like that. There was clay in the hallways, on 
the ceilings, there was clay in the toilets. You 

would walk into a class and fifteen kids would be 
Sitting, perched up on the speaker which is eight feet 
above the floor, you know, there were nice wooden clear 
varnished beams, there were more "fuck you's" written 
on there. The school board had the photographers out, 
and they came in and took pictures of how they had 
demolished that room and then they came and painted it 
and within a year it was the same thing. (The principal 
before me) was going to fire him before I got here, 

but I wrote a letter, I was going to get rid of him. 

I gave him the letter and he read it, and then he cried. 
Then I tore the letter up and threw it in the garbage. 
Then he moved. 


So the pressure from the staff came really because the 
kids that they were teaching were being affected, more 
than he affected the teachers directly? It was the 
things that were happening in the school, like the clay 
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and the paint, the kids being excited and coming to the 
next class and those sort of things that upset the 
routine of the school? 


Principal 

They were not excited because of the work they were 

doing. It was a wildness, because people flocked to the 

art option, because they did nothing. You could just 

Sista GOUNGh and eU Ielks ibiate. 

Peter 

Groove. Hey man, ash was cool to:+-go in there. 
Prancipal 

It was nothing for me to walk in, I'd walk down the hall- 

way and there would be two guys in some little cubbyhole 

playing a guitar and some other guys listening to a 

radio and maybe two or three kids would be doing some 

arncuawork. (eae 7.9)) 

iim oanlarysOtsho, 7 mcaurine the last year of Grahame 
Parker's term at Gladesville, the School Board report 
Gemrected None Of bac cont liict which was apparently existing 
(oun bne school, norm diva it describe any of the failures in 
piemoGieDCOclLaiol el Dp abyeiunemadministration and staff. The art 
Sperm = Ol  CeDOrLtu OLmtne= art program had very little 
Scicicism LO make. 

Art 

The art program is semestered and receives fifty 

Minutes of instruction every second day. There are 

approximately three hundred and fifty students enrolled 

in the program. The grouping within classes is varied 

VOmcCUItNeeenade sande aciu ivi Lyi. 

Thesart facilaty requires a new, larger sink and 

shelving for the display and storage of three dimensional 

art work. Materials are in good Supply and well suited 
to the level of the students. The library is well 
stocked with books to complement the program. 

The program offered encompasses many areas and is very 


broad in scope. Sequence is affected by the semester 
arrangement as students electing art in the second term 
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are combined with students who have already been 
involved in the program in the previous term, thus 
making it awkward for the teacher to continue what 
Should be a logical three year progression. The 
Supervisor of Art has reservations about semestering 
aes lescUbD  eCim such i asm@artuat this ase levels 


A warm supportive atmosphere prevails in the classroom 
and an interest in and knowledge of pupils' abilities 
is evident. All students are expected to develop some 
acquaintance with athe fulaynanges ofs materiales in the 
program but individual programs are established by 
matching student abilities with specific areas of study. 
Hacheproject IS discussed with the Student before a 
Meanie tsiacs veanedr 

The art program at Gladesville is good. The range of 

aCteViules siswexeceulent. ~ihe program 1S particularly 

strong in the sculpture and photography areas. The 
emphasis placed on ary appreciation is not strone. 

Far, Ae Op ree ele o) 

In the year that followed the departure of Grahame 
Parker from Gladesville, two teachers had attempted to take 
over; the art program, but each of these stayed only one 
semester. Both teachers, it appeared, had been selected 
because of their ambition to combine strong discipline with 
viable art programs. One of the new teachers was forced to 
leave the service because of his physical aggressiveness 
toward the students, and the other decided not to return 
after the completion of the school year. 

Jim reflected on this situation. He indicated that 
perhaps it was some of his own over-reaction to the laissez- 
faire philosophy which had existed in the art room during 
the four years prior to their employment that created the 
ongoing problem. 

I liked Owen's philosophy, it is in line with my way of 

discipline and running a school, but he was impatient 

and maybe he was intimidated by me because I expect 


Croc yworncomemscmbilancemonm orden, mini ta y;oukassroom:. 
Owen took it upon himself to really go overboard with 
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this other extreme. Being too harsh with kids, stifling 
creativity and laying down the law at the expense of 
some of the things that the kids should have been doing. 
Maybe in many ways I am to blame there. I don't know. 
But as far as I am concerned, an art teacher is the 

same as a Math person, an English teacher, you have got 
anjoODsLOsdOnmelwbninis yousdongtahave towbesansartist, 

or a painter to teach art, not at this level anyway. 
Gees aia 40) 


The next year the art program was taken over by Roslyn, 
a beginning teacher with a major in Physical Education. 
Roslyn was still on the staff at Gladesville when this study 
began, but had assumed the responsibility of the girls’ 
Bivsiealitducation program: 

In an interview with Roslyn she recounted that the 
prospect of taking over the art program at Gladesville had 
Douebeeieali= that incvimidabing, as she had taken art right 
pieovehe il ehesenGol, wand) had also taken four art education 
courses during her university education. Her main sources 
FOr Constructing a program had been the Alberta Curriculum 
Cie em Och te Untor man schools, and the art teacher. at 
the school where her husband taught. When the art teacher 
at her husband's school became pregnant, and left teaching, 
Roslyn turned to her own high school teacher who was able to 
aselsu ner. 

Well, in first semester the kids were horrible! All I 

could do was ask them not to wreck the room, especially 

the grade 9's. About ten of the grade 9's just sat 
around during lessons and the others worked 0O.K. They 
came to Art expecting a fun period where they didn't 
have to work. They just about flipped when I gave them 

assignments to do and had examinations. I gave the 8's 

and 9's notes on the elements of art and about ten 

asSignments. 

I found the kids preferred the craft aspects of art more 

Ticino epalinuine sndsdrawine,  Dutmonise was’ difficult 


because there was another crafts course in the school. 
Diismeccartmecouncse tocksaway Mmanyeois the options. Their 
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first projects were to make folders out of two sheets 
of paper and we worked on the design for these. 


Phene. gave thems things Vike string art, that takes a 
lot of planning. They had to plan and measure exactly 
what they were doing before they did it. That took a 
long time, and we did some toothpick sculptures. Some 
of the grade 7's did very involved and complicated 
structures. If they finished too early I made them 
start another one. Those who finished projects early 
mecave: them doodlewsartveto do.’ “(Doodle ‘arts ‘are very 
complicated colouring kits to be completed with fine 
felt-tipped pens.) The grade 9's even designed some 
doodle arts. 


In second semester I let them design their own folders, 
and although some did some good ones, many were just 
scribbles. They really need to have specific 
assignments. (4.9.79) 
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Summary 

The decision to pursue a career in teaching, had been 
made by Bruce while he was both driving buses and seeking 
MECC CE MVOM Oley testa bls aowartulo us "ouch a aecrsron was 
DlOUe Ea c Ou DV sbaue ere Habit cyto TOUrshe Nas "artiste 
aspirations while fulfilling driving commitments. To move 
into teaching art in schools was also seen as a’ step in 
experiential progression to post-secondary levels of art 
teaching, which were more compatible with Bruce's visions 
Ciaviatearv sould accomplish: 

Although the employment procedures of the school board, 
with which he sought employment, were quite explicit, Bruce 
used many of the methods that he had employed to gain 
Pecos uli ao amar omeb tor Micreasing "has chances os 
employment with the school board. These included making 
"Contacts" with those who can help with advice and endorse- 
ments, and mixing with the people who were going to appoint 
him to that sought status, as well as with those who were 
SOInewvo sccClalize Nimnmanto wher ranks: 

Such decisions, however, did not come without anti- 
thetical reservations. Bruce was concerned that the 
immaturity Ol@=srade 7" students would=be a handicap torthe 
artistic experience and knowledge he had to offer. In 
BOG VtLol, tne stavuse Ol. tne scl OO Ima impr Oo ateaiia ee ait Cems (enmity 
schools generally, is held in low esteem by the educational 
establishment and the community of which it is part. The 
first of these two major concerns he felt would be solved 


DY OL leriie an “inspirational and soprmasticated program 
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Pia teWwOuldespriigsetnese *children” out of their. "childhood 
stage" to appreciate their own accomplishments, as well as 
the real world of artists. The latter problem was foreseen, 
by Bruce, as being resolved by the whole system adopting a 
program Similar to the one he envisaged. The "lowly" status 
Oigartein schoolsscouldmalso be given impetus. by tying art 
to the achievement goals of subjects, such as English, which 
did possess community status. Notwithstanding these 
reservations, Bruce felt that his status as an artist 

would enhance his status as teacher. 

After he was appointed to a school, Bruce began to be 
concerned about less global matters. The realities of a 
specific assignment created a search for curriculum 
materials which might assist him to put together a program. 
Similarly, the specific assignment initiated a concern that 


the media and equipment available to him in his new school 


WouUldenotepeesilitables. Throughout this period of anticipation 


although there were many sources of assistance open to 
Bruce, it was to the supervisor of art at the school board 
that he turned for assistance: a contact he had made during 
the employment-seeking process. 

The school to which Bruce was appointed, as a corporate 
body, held varying expectations to which the new art teacher 
was expected to conform. The students, as a consequence, 
held expectations that art should be easy, be fun, and have 
very few constraints in either subject matter or classroom 
discipline. The administration, and the staff, through 


previous experiences with art teachers and present employment 
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criteria, expected any new art teacher to display social 
mores of dress, behaviour and attitudes consonant with those 
of the existing staff and community, irrespective of the 
potential quality of the art program to be offered. In 
addition, the success or failure of any program would be 
judged on, first, the enthusiasm with which the students 
EYeGLCamUlateOD clon, enausecond, une extent to which the art 
program would be unobtrusive within the school. The 
beginning of the new school year was to mark the attempt 

to reconcile Bruce's anticipated levels of artistic 
excellence, the students' preconceptions of an easy time, 
and the staff's desire for an unobtrusive program taught by 


pecooially conforming teacher. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE INTRODUCTION TO TEACHING, AS THE ART TEACHER 


AT GLADESVILLE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


The days before school began 


The new school year began on Monday, 3rd September, 
1979. The staffs of the schools were required to report, 
two working days before the students, in order to begin 
Peepana vions, On Thirecayssuhie: 30th August. 

This was the first time Bruce had returned to the school 
Since he went for an interview some six months previously. 
iiewacea! cOmunG Tiros. time sl shad the opportunity to contact 
Picmouanecipal relapivemtompeing allowed in hissschool. It 
WicemMOuUlUnt ile that at ternoomethat I finally entered 
eladesyi lle Junior Higheochool. After the initial meeting 
with Jim, he took me down to join Bruce in the art room. 
Following a few minutes of introductory talk, Jim departed 
Pomcc ur metoO niseoll ice;mand) tert Roslyn (the art teacher 
from the previous year), Bruce and myself, to discuss the 
residue of last year, and the prospects for this one. 

Bruce seized upon the opportunity to find out, from 
Roslyn, how the room had functioned last year, and what he 
should expect at the beginning of the following week. 
Roslyn discussed the supplies that she had ordered for the 
art program, the February before, and the difficulties she 
had experienced with the furniture, especially with some 
excessively large classes. This was the first indication 


to Bruce that classes were going to be larger than he had 
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earlier anticipated. After this meeting, Bruce expressed 
very little desire to ask Roslyn for assistance, except to 
identify unlabelled substances or materials in the art 
storeroom. Bruce was not-impressed with the type of program 
Roslyn had taught, or the projects used, even though he 
appreciated the situation into which she had been thrust. 

Preparation for the staff meeting which I had missed, 
that morning, had been thorough. An annotated agenda and 
handouts for all appropriate sections had been prepared. As 
a result, finding out what had transpired at the meeting was 
relatively easy. Most items on the agenda explained 
pEOceduresi liom School lorgsanization ys; andnin most icases;rintro- 
ducedBruce to responsibilities he: hadenot anticipateds Bruce 
had been given the responsibility of homeroom 7B with all its 
incumbencies which, much to Bruce's surprise, involved many 
more duties than he had ever anticipated. The whole morning 
was spent with the school administrators outlining these 
procedures. 

Even though most points of discussion on the meeting 
agenda were purely administrative, the very first was a 
welcome to the seven new members of staff. 


1. Welcome and Introduction of New Staff Members 


(a meBuninace SPRo nia eer) ty et Mee Band 
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Co )eeO sever eihernivcig. .: “the mew aelesadecustod tan 


Of these six new teachers to the school, only Bruce and John 


were officially classed as beginning teachers. Max, who had 
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taught in a rural school from his spring graduation to the 
Summer vacation, was, as a result, classified, on employment 
with this school board, as an experienced teacher. 

The afternoon of Thursday, the 30th August, was spent 
Dye brucer inghiseroomtryingsstosshutifle»desks:about.to.find 
the optimum arrangement for large classes and working space. 
As I did not want to smother Bruce with my presence in the 
school, I departed after some table shuffling and peering 
intoistorerooms and cupboards; to return the next. morning. 

No official meeting had been planned for the whole 
Sitaidsohp hraday morming,eso, Bruce had the» opportunity) to seek 
ways in which he could improve his furniture situation. By 
asking in the staffroom, Bruce was able to exchange the 
furniture) which=appeared unsuitable for art» activities, for 
some more appropriate tables from the Social Studies area. 
ihelpedshim carry) thosejiables, backs to~his: room. 

In the process of being with Bruce over this period, 
I began to meet increasingly more members of the staff. 
Bruce introduced me on all those occasions when he knew the 
colleague's name. However, in the staff room around mid- 
morn nec otnees jvimer,- iwe’ rani anto aboutishalfathe.staff. Jim 
immediately introduced me to those in the room and announced 
that I was from the university and was there to do some 
research. Surprisingly, my presence appeared to be no threat 
at all, and to my delight most people on staff tended to 
accept me as just another of the new additions to the school 
staff. Everyone welcomed me as part of the "team" and 


continued to do so over the period of data collection. 
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Having been a teacher in Canadian junior high schools, I 
felt comfortable from the first moment I entered the school. 
I fell into the routine of the school easily, and was able 
to remain unobtrusive throughout my stay. 

On Friday afternoon, the second of the two meetings to 
pLepareveneisitatt fommaunemstartmoktschool;etookrplace vs, The 
first item of business on the agenda was "1. Assistance to 
new teachers". Very briefly Jim said to those present, "It 
LemincumpenLeOnathedonsoi ime staifato assist vall’.new teachers, 
especially beginning teachers. Those new to the staff should 
ask other staff, whenever they are in doubt, especially 
teachers in adjacent rooms." The meeting then ground 
through all those administrative details essential to the 
functioning o£ “a~school until the subject of "beginning 
teachers" once again came to the surface during one of the 
Mon Ol-O fue Suareln tohemdacscuss itor of extracurricular lactivities, 
eee eCOumced sbiawel aciume,year, sardvsproportlonatestamount of 
work had been done by just a few on staff. This year he 
wanted everyone to bear the load more equitably, except 
beginning teachers. Beginning teachers were not to assume 
any extra activities until after the first semester. 

The rest of the meeting involved the housekeeping 
processes of school, which did not concern Bruce as a 
beginning teacher, but nevertheless deeply involved him as 
a home room teacher. The staff meeting ended and the staff 
quickly dispersed. They would return after the long weekend 


and the new year of school would begin. 
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During the first morning, the copious amounts of 
information and data-for-records collection that had been 
initiated at the two pre-school staff meetings, began to be 


funnelled through the home room teachers. 


After lunch, once home room attendances were taken, the 


afternoon had been planned for grade 9 option selection in 
the gymnasium. I had moved to the gymnasium to observe the 
procedures of selection by the grade 9 students. A growing 
throng of noisy students dominated the centre of the 
gymnasium and the respective teachers began to occupy the 
Stations around the circumference. Each teacher sat ata 
desk which had the option title pasted on the wall behind 
them. The whole procedure was orchestrated by Greg, the 
assistant principal, who, from the stage, with microphone 
Mieeand.. began, LO organize tne distribution of forms, and 
describe the procedures. Irrespective of what Greg had to 
Say regarding option selections, large numbers of students 
began milling about those options of which they had 
desirable expectations, and in which it would be the most 
aiiticultsto enrol. 

Bruce had not arrived in the gymnasium by the time the 
first of the teachers described his option. Bruce had been 
in his room with his grade 7 home room class, waiting for 
further instructions of dismissal or dispersal, which never 
came. By the time the third option teacher had spoken, 
however, Bruce was able to assume the position at his desk 


in the gymnasium. 
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The range of subjects being offered was diverse; in 
addition, some were offered over the full two semesters. 
The subjects offered were:- 

two different programs of Home Economics, 

pW ceren va prosmams or Industrial Arte, 

Hunter training (outdoor education for two,semesters), 

AGG, 

Band (full year program), 

Reading (compulsory, as one of eight alternatives 

QE eOrcdsOvVermLnemewoO, SomesLers ), 

Drama, 

Aerobic exercising, 

French (full year program), 

Language Arts, 

SCLence, “and 

pochadk Siudues: 

Some teachers tantalized students with the descriptions 
of their courses, yet knowing full well that they would be 
over-subscribed and that students would have to look for 
eluerdabive Options. sO0thers described the academic rigours 
of their offerings, apparently only wanting to spend time 
with the more dedicated students. The remainder openly 
attempted to make their options attractive enough to solicit 
students in order to make the course viable. Bruce would 
have been classed in the latter, for his description ran 
through many of the media options he anticipated would be 
available to the students, as well as the possibility of 
fieldetrips. . iti appeared.that Bruce» expected that, because 
of his presentation, only those who were interested in 
undertaking those activities for the reasons he stated, 
would enrol in art. 

While Bruce was giving his presentation I sat on the 


gymnasium steps next to Annette, the French teacher, who, 


while Bruce was describing anticipated field trips, leaned to 
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mevandweacked shetomical lyna,jievAnd who wills he get toslook after 
his other classes?" in a tone of experience and resignation. 

Greg then gave permission for students to move to 
(ibe EGON Gs LLOMncwOn sbnelrschoice,| and ithe anticipated 
congestions occurred. The numbers began building up at the 
Art option area with Bruce at the desk rapidly writing down 
names and collecting option coupons. Perhaps the most 
logical reason why Bruce over-subscribed most of his classes 
was that he believed that the students seeking a place in the 
art program wanted to participate for the same reasons as he 
had proposed. 

Greg recounted later that, during the option enrolment 
program... he came downeslo ene: floor of the gymnasium to assist 
Bruce, 

Greg 


What also happened in the gym with the grade eight and 
nines, more with grade eight than nine, was that the 
kidescame sin SO8Ssien up for Art, and Bruce was putting 
names on the 1ist and going along. I went around the 
gym and looked at what kind of lists were being 
developed. Some of them had classes of ten and eleven. 
I looked at Bruce and he was running at twenty-nine, 
Tite Leen COMME WeNt a wOmbruces and lseaid)? "You don’t need 
ClaccesmUnaviDue. we Wer yOUsooOk™ ate thevenrolment, classed 
SsnoluiG. pea pum crarcunem thaw "WE5o TewentwWinsand 1 stvold 
iii eC cra DOULe Outs LUGen th eon that lish Chelan 
pirate lasmitournthatpei snedsup, Miwtsard eS eyYou guys@eorand 
Dindm ;oursetieanotneGopLion a winicectacsed ce LOCm pis 
An, FLOCWLULI ever. We Cannot ihavesclascectotith 1am Gin 
art when we have classes of eleven in music and some of 
DIeENeOtTheE options. Som Said, LYoumves coi svooumany a 

ih think Bruce’ cot Nimselm into vas spot there. Well 
maybe he didn't know he should have cut that thing off. 
But maybe he was afraid to tell the kids, "My class is 
full. See you next semester." For a beginning teacher, 
TiS 1S Whyte ly senaCmLO StepminEanceCuULehis Chass 
size down to twenty-five and say, "That's it. You've 
ee toy adoullan Vikerie! Malena” Cop Rana ley 
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The early part of Wednesday morning Bruce spent going 
through the option elective procedures in the gymnasium with 
grade 8,using similar procedures. As the option elective 
program had already been organized on the school timetable, 
immediately selection had been completed, classes were able 
to begin. 

SO ea eceLO om ee OL Ge ufaceds the realities of 
Decca) LONG eaAndweembiCcipations. about teaching... «His 
Plane etor, Glasses proved lo skbexinadequate to, fulfil his 
Sahoo LuOns Ot BOW eluewas) 2) le coins, to. begin. 

I started one class on some discovery sort of exercises 

with the pencil and paper. At first I was completely 

CLS Coumeco ee aht Smoot sor alard st Cot coins. vlous 

hard to get the whole machine moving within yourself, 

and within the students too. But you know, near the 
eodwoOdeuner Class utes tunny, IL ithought the students 
were catching on to what I wanted, and I was catching 

ChecOswnia Gal=Wallved.s (5.90.79) 

The initial lessons were subsequently spent discussing 
Paes uypes Oa Pro ;ects amiwhich the students might wish to 
become involved. Simultaneously, Bruce sought some 
indication of the courses they had enjoyed in previous years. 
Although Bruce was anxiously searching for the expectations 
of his new charges, his concerns were still with 
organizational responsibilities: how to act as a home room 


teacher, how to exert optimum levels of discipline, and how 


to organize a program. 


13¢ 


Extra program responsibilities 
What Bruce had not fully realized was that in addition 


to program organization, there existed a whole stratum of 
experiences for which he would be responsible, a kind of 
covert curriculum. This became increasingly evident in the 
early days of his appointment. In fact, one could say the 
MoSumoovwous’ threat to bruce, in the fultitiment of his 
expectations of teaching, was the burden of responsibilities 
other than teaching. Most of these responsibilities were 
concomitant with the role of a teacher, but their imposition, 
at the time when Bruce was striving to cope with his class- 
room responsibilities, consumed the time and effort that he 
would have directed to his program. The overwhelming 
pressure created by these extra responsibilities lessened 
once many of these tasks no longer needed clarification, or 
were completed or conducted more efficiently by Bruce. 
However, in the initial period they critically slowed the 
impetus of his classroom activities. 

Four distinct, but unequal divisions of responsibilities 
other than actual teaching, were observed to exist: the 
administrative responsibilities of being home room teacher; 
extracurricular activities; supervisory responsibilities 


and responsibilities adjunct to the art program. 


The administrative responsibilities of being 


home room teacher 
Gladesville Junior High School is based on a two-day 


cyclic timetable in which classes of core subjects and option 
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selections are woven together to meet both the needs of 
SUNCentemahndeprovincral curriculum euidelines. Because of 
Hee Pume pads TABS LeUcCmUGe sO tatheasschool »n.students. do-not 
Move Brromme lasses vonclacs asystathe “sroups,,.but «form» new 
eroupsiniieachtsubjeecu areca. Basic static groups, namely 
home rooms, exist only as the instrument of school 
administration. Teachers are assigned grade level classes 
PCeet cayViOLeescnoOlmyeaia es With only nine of the 32 staff 
escaping the responsibility. Those who do not have home 
COonsralbe. tnenprincapalmandeassistant, principal, the school 
MUD raniral, a tRheewwomPnysieal Educatmon teacherss, the. school 
COuUn cCllor, Bone. Omecnes UnducimiadeArtssbeachers, «and.-both 
Home Economics teachers. 

Bruce was given the responsibility of class 7B at the 
staff meeting before school began, and spent the next two 
half-day staff meetings learning much of what he had to do 
BOGmwLciiy Si lOne With aoaiobtabion to, and enrorcement or, 
Seneral school policies ranging from accident procedures to 
repomtecard policies, Bruce: was immediately expected. To 
make enrolment counts, complete class registers, distribute 
Student tineurance, information, collect fees, organize 
picture-taking, organize bus passes, organize class time- 
tables: for theo fiiiice fide,,completejopu non cards, iol Lect 
completed registration forms, and prepare class lists for 
files and posting. 

After the first two days, during which Bruce had 
participated in the option selection procedures and met 


Severaveonehtsiclasses fomkthestirsterime, he expressed 
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shock at this unexpected administrative role. 
Bruce 


You know they have got me going on this paperwork. 
Paperwork, paperwork, paperwork. Like my mind was 
HUSsveenepaperworkeass dayne Andale brougntiit-all home 
Wa themen loot |uneroinge lombetdoingeeittalladay land 
ad lenrehtetooehere: 


Did you ever have any expectations the paperwork would 
beslikesityis? 


Bruce 

No. I never even thought about it to tell you the 

CL th aa habe Smanmrice ses tine pormnth. PoWhenel jthought 

about teaching when I was going to school, I never even 

thought about paperwork. JI never had any thoughts what- 

Soevee 200Ubshbam AbLeOm a sudden I geteall athiss siThey 

qUSLepDI Le LUVOnsawrem aebankers el’ ve tgot one cpocket 

tut EROBAMONeCY.weale WENbatO hand nt in “todaycand they *said 

BOsmandent in adaleatmence, sandsl’ verbeen tspending “it. 

eon Gs) 

By the end of the first week the pressure of the 
administrative duties was beginning to affect what was 
happening in art classes. As Bruce was spending his non- 
teaching times completing administrative duties, the time 
left to handle curriculum and organizational problems was 


considerably lessened. The problems related to teaching had 


to be put aside while the administrative deadlines were met. 


Or 
Apart from the content of your art teaching what would 
Vouesay save: beech the moste didi cul tethingss@inevhes lacs 
week? 

Bruce 


Oh, the paperwork. Every day, not quite every day, but 
they were buzzing me on the P.A. system telling me, 
"Min apawenuk ssbringsidownstyour tormsefern this, «Mr. 
Sawchuk! Mr. Sawchuk:" JI didn't even know how to use 
the system here, the P.A. system. You don't have to 
press anything, you just answer back, I didn't know 
Chote oOmleWwash Csanswering) back, didn. te think they 
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Couldsnear me. = 50 1inally ly got theshang or that, but 
the paperwork has been bogging me down. Trying to 
collect fees, I had something like $248 on me the other 
day enero wes l!OUrVe. gol, cvOemake out a Jistvof ald the 
Students = names, who paid,’ who didn’t pay.” Then’ I 
handedwout Unsurance® forms,* who, is going’ to get 
iisunance, | WNOsisenou 2oing to get insurance. I just 
handed out the things to get their pictures taken, who 
He weeuuineesuneiwe pre cures= taken, whio' ise not® cettineg 


Pietro tcLurCeomUake Gwe but. could usema Calculator. 
The other day I was here for about three hours after 
school working on these student fees ... The paperwork 


ties you down so you don't have time to do anything 
else, acetar as making, lesson plans. It*s the paperwork 
that takes up the time. 2 n7 9) 


You know another problem that I can foresee is 
duplvcatvne matervalsyior class:> I ‘don't know how to 
operate all these duplicating machines. I had a little 
lieve Ode experi emeeuay G. Vier As but. forgot ali that. 
gece CPan A VeemCOUrse,e0UL that didn't Cover duplicating 


equipment, anyway I don't even have time to make the 
originals. I am spending all my time with bookwork, 
acmunietrati ony. Wiican Vie get any time® to-<type up) the 
things I want to do. What I need is time to prepare 


my handouts, but I spend nearly all my time doin 

Clear icatworlk nm 680N70) 

The contrasy of time Spent by Bruce and by experienced 
staff in pursuit of administrative responsibilities was most 
aptly illustrated when some men on staff invited Bruce to 
join them in noon-time hockey. At first Bruce was antagonistic 
BOM SereaCGIon tO Participation was 

They don't even shower before they go back to classes 

after noon. They change in the small men's washroom 

off the staffroom and as a result the washroom stinks. 

Anyway seometaretoo. bDUSY “av noons. 

After several weeks the responsibilities that occupied 
Bruce's spare time had changed in emphasis from purely 


administrative duties to assessing students' work for report 


cards. Nevertheless, Bruce still considered that any 
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activity that was not essentially a requisite of his 

employment, was still beyond his ability and experience. 
Maybe these experienced guys know how to get their 
paperwork out of the way easily to get to play hockey. 
ROMO 7) 

By the end of October, Bruce too had Tearned "how to get his 

PapeswOLKwout OL Une eWay. olen! ticantly, he yoined “the 


hockey players at noon two days a week, with no further 


expression of resentment. 


Pxepracurieicular eeulVirles OlLrered to students 

PElore ine naGmpoldmsruce, during Nis job interview, that 
he expected all staff to be involved in at least one extra- 
CUcetculareactivlcy, sDCuUcCeE Was prepared, although reluctantly, 
Momoeoli@cipate. yabuULeo Im sc reminder to the staff that he 
expected everyone, except beginning teachers, to participate 
POmeCoumaCurimicUlateaCvivitiies, ad made the injustace which 
Bruce had anticipated before school began, a non-event. 

By the sixth week of school, however, Bruce had established 
an art club, which seemed to be in defiance of what Jim had 
requested in August. In an attempt to reconstruct what had 
transpired in the short period that I had been absent from 
PiemochOol, ssl asked Bbrucesaboun his change, in attitude. toward 
Pies ecocura 1nvodvement. 

‘Shp 

Whades) was -awaye yous siartedtstiicmartachub.s NOW rich t 

at the beginning of the year I remember the principal 

Said at the staff meeting, "You beginning teachers, 


I Corn“ CawanteyousLoOstake On tanyeextracurricular 
activities." Yet now you are involved? 
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Bruce 


Vo eens oLCm iia tu cee OOf mbt LK tha bes uwhat he 
meant. He wants us all to do something. Because at the 
staff meeting before the last one, he gave us all 
warnings again, and he never specified whether you were 
Mbecinnine orcenot.e.ll you were a teacher, you, had 
Gpehours =a week that you had to’fulfil certain duties 
LoDo nei omon Mmm VOULOTCA Mt ebake oneanysactivity, 
because he didn't want the weight of all the activities 
to be on a core group of teachers. He wanted everyone 
woo VakC@anrMutre= bre Ol=thav werght on their shoulders, 
and he warned us. I was asked to take care of floor 
peecce yes (iauesm erdayearcernoon, atter school. Twas 
asked to do that by the guys who run floor hockey. 
PoOriay Maaco reSCVOO MUNG abOUus 5 Or 5.30. “Every 
Vriday ton therresiwot athe year: .so right away, I 
MICE tueah att Clubedoesn’ t sound So bad. “So that's 
Wit ieenOw el aViesanmatitec tube be, 10). 7.9) 


ihemaGuec UbeGtanedueines tne second halt of the lunch 
break on two days a week. As Bruce could be completely 
selective as to who participated, the burden of this activity 
was negligible. While activities of a simple nature went on 
Pomonce-Oom, oC UuCe was oul | able to Continue, with his other 


responsibilities relatively undisturbed. 


Regular supervisory responsibilities 

Like extracurricular activities, the incumbent 
duties of out-of-class supervision of lunchrooms and 
study rooms for students in the noon hour, posed no real 
threat to success in the initial period of teaching. The 
rostered timetable gave ample opportunity for Bruce to 
exchange inconvenient duties with other staff members 


and required only three to four commitments a month. 
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Responsibilities adjunct to the art program 

Although some responsibilities which emanated from the 
art program cannot be completely partialled out as being 
non-teaching responsibilities, many of them had their source 
in the total administration of the school and, consequently, 
brought added pressure to bear on Bruce. The most obvious 
of these "art" responsibilities was the assessment of all 
students' work for the bi-semester reporting periods. 

After only two weeks of teaching his new classes, Bruce 
was made aware that he would soon have to start preparing 
grades and progress comments for the student report cards. 
Waethe just under 300"students enrolled in art; the task 
seemed unduly onerous. 

One or sthe=peobvems™ lh mirunning’ into’ is marks. ~I've 

got to start thinking of them because Jim Kuch mentioned 

that we will have to start preparing for them for report 
eards, ivke the muddle of October or something. So, 
they have some sort of a computer system set up for it. 

i haven't even thought about marks up to this point. 

It's been in the back of my mind, but I wanted the 

Suudentcy vo, naversome work behind them. (19.979) 

When the process of assessment for the first reporting 
period began, Bruce started looking through the students' 
WoUcKeiiecic mam TOlderseuaumoon and after school, As there 
was not enough time outside class to do all this assessment, 
Bruce began taking the folders home at night, one class ata 
site) GMs Wels: falete WCammgvelbly sins) qojebernal@bilche foliscsiayevibints, © Wal 
that Bruce was having to negotiate his way home each day, 
Withea larees bund Le or aruslolders. 


Lota lin vie scommitmch talOualleslnoscsareass ot 


responsibility outside the normal timetable did militate 
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against optimum effectiveness during a critical period when 
Bruce was least able to cope with the growing commitments in 
UiewGlasocOon seine ucomblnaulLon got lart club activities and 
lunch room supervision effectively cut into time when Bruce 
might have been able to resolve teaching concerns. 
Administrative duties became the problems to solve in the 
time that was available. Although the playing of hockey, 
two noons a week, may have appeared frivolous at a time when 
he did not need to take on extra activities, it was perhaps 
the greatest opportunity Bruce had been offered to be 
accepted by his colleagues and students. As the semester 
progressed the burden of the responsibilities other than 
teaching lessened as Bruce was able to complete the tasks 
morercurciiiy- ana, aosor uo much more. of nis? duties into she 


teaching time of the day. 
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The formal teacher induction process 
at Gladesville Junior High School 
The induction of beginning teachers into the schools is 
one of which the public school board has become increasingly 
aware, and has consequently implemented policy designed to 
assist the neophyte. From the official policy manuals 
available in Gladesville Junior High School the following 
statements of policy were made available. 
In a document entitled: Strathcona Schools 1979-80 
Guidelines and Regulations - Staff Allocation and Deployment 
- School Organization and Operation, the front cover was 


supplemented by the following instructions to principals. 


Principals are encouraged to share the contents of 
this document with staff and community in an attempt 
to develop a broader understanding of staffing and 
organizational patterns. 


Under the heading of "Guidelines and Regulations for Staff 
Deployment": 


Di ebas tceGlassroonwotak& 

Ly Whenever possible, inexperienced teachers are to 
receive favourable consideration in their assignments 
with respect to such factors as class loads, numbers 
of preparations, types of students taught, and extra- 
curricular duties assigned. 

Gotratunconascchool Board, 1979. 115) 


The only reference to beginning teachers that could be 
found in the School Board Policy Manual under the heading of 


"Professional Improvement" was: 


Assistance to Probationary Teachers 
Memadministratitonmotmthiemechoolsmwalieantroduce: the 
concept,of.tutorn-teachers,to.assist probationary .teachers 
in theamerni tra eeassienmenus. eaGiuhe kaon m9. 2c.) eae 9.7 9;)) 
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For the beginning of the 1979-80 school year the school 
board had recognized the need for more assistance to neo- 
phyte teachers and, as a result, initiated a scheme whereby 
consultants (system induction teachers), time support for 
beginning teachers and other support services, were intro- 
duced and offered to schools. The new induction assistance 
pivoted around the System Induction Teacher, whose position 
Mere lauLOnweron une ocrOokh Was purely advisory. such 
advisory services were concerned with structuring a school- 
based induction. Consequently, the following goals for the 


role of the System Induction Teacher were established. 


Role of the System Induction Teacher 


ee elo vito rmmccnool asamimitetrators of assistance 
available through the Induction Program: 


a eC eCCCrIDULONSOImunc role Ot the system induction 
weacher=in=Pelationeto- those of consultants, 
Curricular associates and department heads. 


b. Suggestions of ways fellow teachers can assist may 
include a school induction teacher, a colleague 
identified by the principal, to whom the new teacher 
Calreull NeLoOrsinirormation and. advice. 


Cre esuecestionsSsol ways) school administrators can help 
to make the new teacher's first year successful. 


2. To familiarize inductees with support services. 


pee LOmASouSD Lo aDrOvdi ne sl nducteesuwithe leaching 
skills, classroom management techniques and 
planning and organizing systems. 


4. To assist the school induction teachers and 
adminustrators ih familiarizing induc.eese waun 
materials and objectives related to their 
assignments. 


5. TOeprovidewansOppOnLUunl UVatOmmIndUuctees to mec t 
members of the Board and Senior Administration. 


6. To respond to questions and concerns of inductees 
Oh an individual and small group basis. 
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‘To inform inductees of methods for assessing their 


own performance. 


To ensure adequate opportunities for inductees to 
work with and observe competent teachers, be 
observed and discuss these observations. 


To evaluate the effectiveness of the Induction 
Program through a subjective survey of a 
representative sample of inductees, experienced 
TeaChero we cchroolmadminustrators,: etc. 


To investigate the need for an Inductee Handbook 
and researen ts conrents and format. 


(2.11.79) 


Although the program of induction is built on the 


services of the System Induction Teacher, the objective is 


Rome ctabtiSleasschOol>cemtred process in which the principal, 


Piet sceadministrativespocition, coordinates and supports 


the subsequently appointed position of School Induction 


Teacher. 


These roles have been envisaged as follows: 


pugeesucd ROLesOf  Pbincipal.in Induction 


i 


OS wr 


mpelect a teacher for the position of school 
induction teacher. 


Welcome system induction teachers to the school 
and facilitate their work with the inductee and 
school induction teacher. 


Ease the load, wherever possible, of both the 
inductee and school induction teacher; i.e. with- 
NhoOwemeowtba=CULEICUlorsduUlLeS LOG, a period of etime, 
arrange for extra program development time together. 
BACHALl Go beOeCdaSSeOOMaAViLSLLaLLOonswet Orn nduc tec. 


Assist in the evaluation of the induction program. 


Act aS a resource person in determining the needs 
of inductees. 


Suggested Role of the School Induction Teacher 


ie 


Assist the inductee in locating instructional 
Matenialcckad ce mcurriculumeguldes wprosramlor, 
studies, textbooks and guides, student materials 
available as the=school: 
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Aw Orlent the inductee to the school, school programs 
and pupils. 


3. Encourage the inductee to develop a distinctive, 
Per sonal styeicmoue teachins;® toemaintain a Hlexable 
and open-minded attitude and to consistently 
utilize self-evaluation. 


4. Participate in any inservice sessions designed to 
improve skills as a staff induction teacher. 


be SArteangentor classroom visitations’ for- the inductee 
through the principal. 


6. Assist the inductee in solving any problems relating 
to the assignment. 


(mee LovVICeCemOreisscuUppOrt Oo the inductee. 
Ougensstciein themevaluation of +theMinduction program. 
9. Act aS a resource person in determining the needs 


of the inductee. 


7) 


Expectations»,of the school administration of the problems 
encountered by beginning teachers; in light of that suggested 
by the System Induction Teacher 

Perhaps the principal held the role of System 
Induction Teacher in such low regard that he remained 
totally unaffected by it. Jim had already expounded to the 
staff that beginning teachers should seek the help of other 
staff members, especially those in rooms adjacent to their 
own, with any problems they might have, which suggests that 
any beginning teacher's problems are going to be confined to 
general school administration. Greg, the assistant 
principal, felt that the main problems @with which neophytes 
need assistance are administrative organization of their 


own affairs, and the subsequent duties they are required to 
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What would you consider to be the most obvious problems 
that beginning teachers would have, say, in this school? 


Greg 


Learning the routines or processes that go on from day 
to day, the kinds of things that experienced teachers 
who have been on staff for some time take for granted. 


Administrative work? 
Greg 


Housekeeping. I think they are the most difficult 

Kinds Om things,ealleot a sudden you find something in 
Vu amadeliebosg tandem ismcot, tobe: tpn ytwo ways. efrom jnow, 
and unless their own bookkeeping is organized, tidy and 
me Phocuc al wihic yee teal bethis, toeberdone ontop ofveat. 
If they are not organized themselves, to cope with these 
other things coming in from the side and the problems 
with organizing classes and marking and so on, after a 
while they get inundated. And after a while it gets to 
be a real scramble to keep ahead of it... After a while 
you find out what the routines are, what's expected, how 
it's to be done, when it's to be done, who is supposed 
eOomace CU MI Own ae sOlrmewn oO yourare supposed tbo. account.to 
DOMmui Somalia LoOrmL note Nehwatter a while these things 
become routine and they don't bother you any more. Any 
teacher, I think, can find that he can get swamped. Get 
that swamped feeling. And the only way to survive that 
is to be organized themselves. In your own method of 
G@pemaumon, NicesneatipackasesiveeEverything in its place, 
and a place for everything. And if they have that kind 
of personality, it doesn't take long to get yourself 
organized and to cope with unexpected events. 

CO) 


Baury , sthetschoolitcounsellor, recounted in late October, 
that after “two imonths fofeteachings four ofithe besinning 
teachers on staff were starting to suffer under the pressure 
in their classrooms. Much of this pressure came from sources 
within the room, related to being able to organize their 


lessons, classes and facilities. 
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Barry 
I think they (the beginning teachers on staff) are 
running hard right now. At least I know the Home Ec. 
and Shop teachers are. They are just on the edge of 


their tolerance. If they get any more dumped on them 
they won't know what.-to do with it. 


When you say "any more", what do you mean? 
Barry 

Well, any more pressure to keep their class loads, to 

keep the facilities being utilized, to make sure the 

kids are enjoying and are interested in what they are 
doing. It iS*an interest area subject, you have to 
promote it on the basis of the kids being interested, 

Hecausewit wswanwelecuive. (30.10.79) 

For reasons of anticipated administrative disruption 
and existing provisions for lesson preparation which were 
perceived as adequate, the administration of Gladesville 
Junior High School did not fully implement all the 
recommendations offered by the school board for beginning 
teaciers wae ne) board jotterea all schools .1 relief time for 
all beginning teachers (which on a scale of 1.0 represents 
a complete week for one teacher), the equivalent to one half 
day per week. All beginning teachers at Gladesville Junior 
High School were eligible for this assistance, but never 
received it. Not only did they not receive it, they had no 
idea that it even existed. 

Even though Jim made me aware that this offer existed, 
HenhadenOm inventions Ota tive te oe iri cS COO ame nTe 
first reason for non-implementation was that on a two-day 


timetable it would be very difficult to organize a regular 


teacher replacement every fifth day, and because classes in 
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options came together every second day there could be no 
teacher continuity. The second reason was that the School 
Board Act requires full-time teachers to be assigned 1400 
minutes of instructional duties per week, and a full 
instructional week at Gladesville surpasses that amount by 
7O minutes .« All’ staff at Gladesville, however, have ‘at 
least one 49 minute allocation to non-teaching duties time- 
tabled in each two-day cycle. As the two-day cyclic time- 
table recurs two and one half times each week, every 
teacher, aS a consequence, theoretically receives 122.5 
minutes relief from teaching. In reality, the relief from 
Glass GoOoneaculy abl ecm Smo lye 54.0 emi nutess Less. than that 
which the school act requires; Gladesville staff teach 
1347.5 minutes of the required i400. 

The principal saw this arrangement as a generous time 
allocation for "professional development" and adequate for 
Petes ced (eeeinicluding neophytes.) [he assistant worincipal did 
Sa yeoichb was GhlOUSh alc would be bowh awkward, and difficult, 
the half day (.1) relief would be possible to organize. 
However, Greg added that he interpreted the assistance to 
beginning teachers from the school board as aimed at a far 
more meaningful goal than just relief from teaching: to 
the welfare of beginning teachers in their appointment and 


Subsequent assignments. 


Implementation of teacher induction processes at 


Gladesville Junior High School 
Greg felt that. the most likely person to assist any 
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beginning teacher would be someone who was non-threatening, 
that is, non-administrative. Despite this, he accepted 
appointment as the School Induction Teacher to comply with 
school board recommendations. Essentially the role that 
Greg fulfilled as School Induction Teacher was perceived by 
him to be no different from the role he had played in 


previous years, as assistant principal. 


Q: 


Was there ever anyone appointed in schools to assist 
beginning teachers before this time? 


Greg 


Not on a formal basis, although the principal would have 
always been responsible for them. He may have assumed 
the responsibility himself, or he may have operated on 
what is commonly referred to as the "buddy system". Or 
for the beginning teacher, someone on the staff would be 
assigned to him to shepherd him for the first couple of 
months. 


Pieehomedminisvulayionsot sthis school is) anyone in charge 
of younger, or should I say, more inexperienced, 
teachers? Is anyone.on staff given the responsibility 
of checking lesson notes and programs? 


Greg 


No, not specifically. Under the old format department 
heads would have responsibility, and have to keep an eye 
on, no more to assist than keep an eye on, beginning 
teachers. So, if I was a department head, and I had 
Someone in my department who was brand-new to teaching, 
you would make sure he knew what was expected of him, 
what he had to do, what the resources were. If he ran 
into ditticulty with the program, sorecur:1cu lum .sne 
would come to me 


Now you have been appointed the induction teacher Lor 
Gladesville. Have you been given a specific role? Has 
anyone told you specifically what your role 15S? 
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Greg 
Outside of this document (mimeographed handout to all 
beginning teachers and administration from the system 
induction teacher), which is the only material which 
I have, there has been no inservice program, or 
inservice training as such. (Reads through brochure. ) 
All of these sorts of things we have been doing, or 
somebody on staff has been doing. 


Do you see your new role to be any different from what 
it used to be? 


Greg 
Nise WAR aa ae ey Ae) 


The impact of the System Induction Teacher 


The only indication Bruce had been given of the 
existence of the induction mechanism that had been initiated 
within the school system, was the distribution of the 
Guncularwtihat alimbestnning teachers and administrators had 
received. This, however, occurred at a time when Bruce had 
more immediate problems and went unnoticed. Consequently, 
Bruce was virtually unaware of the induction support available 
wor Jaluka 

On the morning of the 2nd November, Jim had mentioned to 
me in the staffroom that Brian Wilson, the System Induction 
Teacher for Junior High Schools, was going to meet with the 
beginning teachers on staff, at noon. That morning, Bruce 
had shown no indication that he was aware of this meeting, 
nor was he notified that it was to take place. When the lunch 
hour arrived, Bruce played hockey with the staff, now his 
norma liThursday rae tivity. 


When Brian arrived, he was brought into the staffroom 
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by Jim and introduced to those staff that were in the roon. 
One of the beginning teachers on staff was there to interact 
with Brian. Three were unaware of his visit, and one was on 
hall duty. Brian started-the meeting with just one of the 
five he came to see present, and was joined by the second 
mNdustmalfartswteachenspartawaynthrough:syDuring the 
meeting, Brian emphasized to the two Industrial Arts teachers 
that he assumed a very neutral position, and could be an 
ombudsman for any problems that they might have. He also 
worked very hard to offer his services as an organizer of 
materials, sources and services, that might be available 
anywhere in the system. 

Towards the end of the lunch break, Bruce returned to 
eicws Cotrroomeand was very surprised to find both that this 
meeting was planned, and that a System Induction Teacher 
existed sfibouce sarranced=for Brvan to. .comesto his room once 
classes had begun, so that he could see what he had to offer. 

Bruce, Brian and I met outside Bruce's classroom after 
he had set a movie going in his room. Brian went through 
essentially the same information on services, sources, and 
offers of ombudsmanship, but it was the offer to organize 
visits to other schools which interested Bruce. Bruce had 
recently been involved in a professional development day, 
and had met two other teachers with whom he discussed common 
problems of teaching art. Consequently, Bruce requested 
Brian to organize visits to both Arthur King Junior High 
School and Sherwood Junior High School. The professional 


development day had also caused Bruce to be dissatisfied 
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with his room, so he asked Brian to request the supervisor 
of art to spend some of the money he has in his central 
budget, to paint his room, and to make renovations. 

As soon as the System Induction Teacher left the school, 
Bruce said that he had no real expectation of anything 
emerging from the meeting, but that he thought he should 
"ask anyway". Some three weeks later, as Bruce was leaving 
school in the afternoon, he received a letter from Brian, 
Scr Oo wun waa V lod benadmbpeen arranged. for, him, to a nearby 
junior nighe school) torsuhe next morning... The letter stated 
that a substitute had been arranged, and that Karl Neilsen 
was expecting him. At home that evening, Bruce also received 
apcontirming phone call wrom Brian to check that all arrange- 
ments were clear. 

Although Bruce had sought to visit the two people he 
had met earlier at the professional development day, another 
nearby school was nominated. Later enquiries revealed that 
Alan Ware, the art supervisor, had selected Northmead School 
because of its proximity, and the experience of the art 
teacher at that school. 

In many ways the visit was successful, yet in others 
severely restricted. Karl was only able to see Bruce for 
an hour early in the morning before he went off to teach 
another subject in another part of the school, but then 
Bruce was able to bring away many of the structured projects 
which formed the basis of the Northmead program. The visit 
had a surprisingly obvious impact on what Bruce taught in 


class from that point on, but, as recounted elsewhere in 
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this study, it lessened over the weeks as it was incorporated, 


modified and ultimately rejected in its original form. 


Official welcome to new teachers in the system 


All new teachers, as opposed to only beginning teachers, 
along with school administrators and central office personnel 
were invited to a welcoming evening in the ballroom of a 
Strathcona hotel, sponsored by the’ School Board. This evening 
in no way attempted to formally induct new teachers to the 
system, but was aimed at a social gathering where all levels 
of the system could attempt to meet on a social and non- 
threatening level. The chairman of the school board 
proposed that such gatherings are being encouraged by the 


beard. 


I was interested in the spread that was offered at the 
welcome to new teachers. That must have cost someone 
2 ic leamemoney ! 
Board Chairman 

Yes, that is the second time we have done that for new 
teachers. Last year we did it first time for teachers 
who have been with the system 25 years or more, and I 
think we have become fairly visible in terms of trying 


to make some mark on a large system where those kinds 
OmerUncttohomiavembeallysd1 caraway. 0(cO- 11.79) 


Meeting with the Superintendent of schools 


One of the goals of the System Induction Teacher is to 
"Provide an opportunity for inductees to meet members of the 
Board and Senior Administration". Consequently, Bruce 
received another letter which invited him to meet the 


Superintendent after school one afternoon. 
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November 30, 1979 


Mr. Bruce Sawchuk 
Gladesville Junior High School 


Dear Mr. Sawchuk 


Because Our teaching stati numbers almost’ 2,000 it is 
difficult for the Superintendent to meet with every 
teacher as often asvshe would wish. For that reason a 
number of very informal meetings have been called to 
enable more teachers to meet the Superintendent 
Peleconal yealCucomomccUccewitn shim topics of educational 
concern or interest. 


We invite you to join a small group of teachers from 
the system's schools to meet with Mr. Melnyk on 
Wednesday, December 12, in the Board Conference Room. 
The meeting will begin at 4:00 p.m. and conclude not 
later than 5:15 p.m. A parking stall has been reserved 
LOcevoumone Lnitcudayemm oimplyeanformetherparking 
commissionaire that you have been invited to a 
Superintendent/teacher meeting. 


The Superintendent looks forward to meeting you on this 
occasion but if for some reason you are unable to attend 
please contact Helen McPhee at extension 596. 


Sincerely, 
Etech cat TOrd 
Executive Assistant to the Superintendent 


Chc em Ame kuchs* Princ par 

P.S. Name cards will be printed for each teacher. Your 
name card will read Bruce Sawchuk. Please phone Helen 
not later than Friday morning if you would like the 
name card to be changed. 


Although this letter made no intimations that the 


meeting was for beginning teachers, this was how it was 


anticipated by Bruce, and how it ultimately developed. 


...What happened at the meeting with the Superintendent? 


It was pretty good. 
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Piro weirs mevOUrooOu tie letter the day berore, was, it? 
Bruce 


Now ero uit ea CoupLe= ol weeks ‘before. 1 sort’ of, forgot 
abou tel i. 


The meeting was down in his office? 
Bruce 


In the beautiful big board room. There were about 
twenty of us. First year teachers. Some had more 
expervence™1rom-=otner school boards, but it was their 
Pies umyicareisthmeunemo tice LNCona schoo! board. 1 met Jonn 
Barr from the provincial government, he didn't say too 
much. It was nice to meet them. Basically the meeting 
Was" pOriI NS, = tniereswac no=structure’ to it. Each teacher 
introduced themselves and said where they taught, what 
they thought of teaching. John Barr wanted us to explain 
in one word or two what would exemplify our first year 
of teaching and about the students. One word! 


What was your one word? 
Bruce 


1 said, like he was asking about the students, I said, 
"65% imagination as far as-art is concerned and the 


Pemarider-aeloss . = (laughter) What do you /say? “1 
didn't know. All of a sudden you are stuck for these 
words... well they (the other teachers present) 


reminded me of university students when you go to a 
foundations class or something in education, and they 
talk about each situation and what they are like, and 

you are expected to relate to this. Some of these first 
year teachers reminded me of junior high school students 
themselves, crying the blues. You know, "Mmm, I've got 
GiiS=eCnoOd, and) thewstldents just OC te ceem LtOmCcarc.. 
PTedon, tenavespime tore unis. = Pluctmeoulmb>arre wanted. us 
to explain in a sentence or less if our training at the 
university, if we thought it was adequate for teaching. 
Did it relate to an actual teaching experience? So, 

COU sot achemecrvedmine wo lucc NO. iL dhvetalcarnieany nine 
StU Vecci ean CE LaWaSiccm WOM Soman ale me lLoarna ng: 
everything this year by myself." You know, really crying 
the blues. He came to me, and first of all I explained 
to him, I said, "I think that when one goes to university 
and looks for the right sort of experiences and right 
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SCiab Ole torial onmonew Usually Tindsmrt.. ~ iT nobteall 
CLarnC eC OMeCmOtel talc ald | would like wo throw in a 
good word for the art department at the Faculty of 
Houcatlon.ws Wsaudwuney prepared meisvery wellsyil can't 
CoM lan sab a See Andwiecan' > reallly ashecanscomplain, 
VOUMK@oWw ye DULSiShity sescomer certain “things, wliittle sthings 
thateperhaps 1. could have been introduced to, but what 
else could they have prepared me for? I can't think of 
anything, but everyone else was crying the blues. 


Diede heswres CeO menace 
Bruce 


He was very surprised. Then they moved from me very 
fac Poel auchier) 


Sor that wasn GE iwhawine wanted to ehear? 
Bruce 


No. You could tell. He wanted to hear exactly what 
everyone was giving him, and that is why I said I wanted 
GOmpuL min Ia ieodword Tor the Faculty of Education Art 
Depamtnent weKeneDiLem@ourn, lL scaid, did a very good) job 
of preparing me for my first year of teaching and I have 
nOMCOMOMaint Se whatsoever. That 1s exactly what I Said. 
Because, why, I think that the majority of these 
education students go there and are lazy. They just sit 
around and they don't do anything at the university and 
they expect to be spoon-fed everything. They don't do 
any investigative work themselves. They don't get 
involved. If they are involved in Social Studies they 
Should be involved in current events, they should have 
that radio on, they should be reading the newspaper, 
they should be reading magazines, they should be getting 
involved in current events. Perhaps even joining a 
political party to make their Life more interesting, and 
getting involved in their area. But do you think these 
Heoplesdo wits NG, Ol Was ssortsotson their ebacksea 
Lit Fembigt, ) and ster yoo. C sone on tear tsb aciinto or 
Nobody was asking him any questions, and he was just 
Srl neebhiera el ake) 4 iunp. Wool Sand aaaNhal. 2olathis 
movement toward the three R's? The core subject areas? 
and the parents and some teachers wanting to get rid 

Que ohine™ 


"Back-to-the-basics"? 
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Bruce 


Yes. The art department, drama and maybe P.E. I said, 
Whatels the government policy. on that?’ He said, 
UBaci@e Liveltenasnud changed... lt is) basically gossip 
GGecumours thatearescoing around.” "But what I wanted 
to know is will these rumours affect your policy?" And 
NegWwouldm, G cOMe=aAcCroSSsvOon that. S50, thay was basically 
MAee 


What about the Superintendent? 
Bruce 


He didn't say much. He brought out these models of how 
the money is spent. He explained how money is spent, 
which I thought was extremely boring. I thought this 
was interesting, when we were introducing ourselves, 
Wiehe vu sCanecn lOmMe, ee tnhburoduced myself and said that I 
was at Gladesville and I was the art teacher there. And 
hemcatd, EPrucesmeyourpare also a professional artist, 
aren't you?" So, I’d met him once before. He was with 
Jim Kuch. Perhaps he remembers that. Jim was talking 
Lomi wen vhOUCINLERNat Was kind of Surprising that, he 
would remember something like that or even suggest 
something like that. 


Dog your think hewWwassreterring to your exhibition in 
the library? 


EiGuce 
ie Ohms OW mein OnenLauiink SO. el don'etethink anybody 
KMOWSe aCe Ueno ule uicona schools.) fe don't think 
ENO VMOU GaGlicteneo nearly = twouvears ago. | (19.12.79) 
Although some induction courses were available to 
beginning teachers during the day, the first offering of a 
course to explain services available to both beginning and 
experienced teachers was filled within two days of being 
offered. From a later telephone conversation with Brian, I 


found that Bruce had not attempted to register for a second 


offering of this lecture in January. 
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Altogether, through the induction system, Bruce had 
rece vedcuaspriclt Introductory Visit, made a visit to 
another art room, visited the Superintendent of schools in 
his office and attended a reception at a downtown hotel. 
OEathose, senlvyethesviscisb ecto thegart aroom-resulted in 


positive benefits to him in his teaching. 
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CHAPTER V 


FORCED NEGOTIATIONS FOR CONTROL 


Perspectives of discipline strategies in art classes 


Before Bruce was assigned to any particular school, he 
had not anticipated discipline would be a problem per se, but 
more of a concomitant phenomenon which was born of his own 
attitudes toward teaching. If his assignment was to be in 
joo eh ehecchOoMw, et iemiiMagUirt ty sort Students wand the 
SxpectatloloeO 1 sOunerce ime wie Schoolyabout the art program 
would pose some conflict of attitude towards what he had to 
Peccitee veotteringean minocpiravwonal program, hoperully, that 
conflict would be avoided. In addition, improving the 
anticipated low esteem of art held by school and community, 
and its resulting effects upon students, was presumed best 
eitected by DULIGIng up The importance of the report card 
mark. Emphasis on final grades could give impetus to 
students who were not inspired by the program, to work 
diligently towards "acceptable" grades. 

Once classes had begun, however, the situation did not 
evolve as Simply as he had anticipated. Bruce could not find 
THemOUDOGLUMI Lye LOmOLTere his. inspirational program ine the 
early weeks, and the students held expectations of behaviour 
in art classes which were not consonant with those antici- 
pated by him. In the third week of teaching, Bruce reacted 
GOV tiuseslulacion. 

Q; 


What do you see as impeding any of your thoughts on 
WoavesioUlGmex to tmiteas|Um on Nieneechooi, ary program? 
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Anything that would work against you doing what you 
Ue eeeviO Ul SOU Cusco: ayaa) UNndor thi sh? 


Bruce 


The discipline problems. They work against me. In some 
Glascesu rine iatmver yao mhnicult to teomintomsomesthings, 
Suchtasmtnembansuasemot Part landi trying to®discussiathe 
works, because of the problems with discipline. I had 
anticipated that before, and I had not been worried 
TOU ROS HOr Ee mEDU LENO WwE KNOW what withks Slike 2 Andi 
explained to you before, some classes I will be 

ignoring certain exercises because of the fact discipline 
uSmaaprohlem, Bibthinwithateis rthesmainsproblem right 
now. As far as comprehension goes, their being able to 
Comprenenid, waelccmeeiadeesevens, slidont know why "bihave 
this block in my head about grade sevens, but they seem 
very childish. Whether or not they are going to pick up 
OMache sverms fonriunevylbancuage vol idon ut eknow, ebut ‘Pedon’t 
want to discourage myself by saying that they are 
childish. I've seen other teachers and been to the 
conventions and seen that kindergarten kids could talk 
aoOUbeaGt = COeWhiyencan tetheseserade sevens idotit? It's 
comma aneOb eC ulver Omi nedtOnwormesit out with them. 


What would you consider as your biggest single problem 
Somatic Veal wathatmic, cince september first? 


Bruce 

Coping with problems that 1 have with discipline, and 

all the paperwork that got me bogged down. I think they 

ares Cie two DieSeest things right now. But I"m just 

getting over the paperwork right now. (19.9.79) 

Bruce's response to, and meeting of, the realities of 
G@iscipline@andetnestacts that hus®curriculum-plansy were-only 
partially realized because of these realities, were perceived 
ditterentiyebys others ane thesschool.=*Grea, "the assistant 
principal, suggested that discipline was a matter of meeting 
the students' covert expectations of work. 

Well the other thing is what they (teachers) can expect 

from students. Sometimes they don't have a high enough 

expectation of the students, of what the students are 


capable of doing. Sometimes their expectations are too 
low, you get one kind of problem, another time their 
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expectations are too high, so you get another kind of 
problem. They have to be able to dig in there, and 
find out what the students are capable of, and they 
will be able to get results from the students, and 
Still maintain progress and also have sense of 
identity with the students. Common sense can get most 
KO nO Se omachinesedone quack lysas Alotvot! thingseget 
teachers into trouble, but if they use common sense a 
ite se ndmanotiermcidero ia thesicoanlassstudents” will 
believe what) you do and’ what you say, and ifsyou want 
CoeCM CO aligmuhne ys Wigecali: iylite yous wane eihemi to, horse 
Pcounee Une) i) whogscmermoundrd *invyou wantwthem tod be 
quveietheyiime ber quits Butiate you tellitthem onesthing, 
and if it may appear what you're telling them isn't 
what you) meanties Thesother! thing, kidssexpect to work 
when they come to school. They know why they're here, 
to work. If you don't keep them busy, and keep them 
busy in a way they know from day to day what they are 
going to be doing, you'll have trouble. Kids like 
teachers who are organized and know where they are 
going, know what they are going to do, and have 
reasonable expectations of the kids. If the kid isn't 
working, he expects to be chewed out, even if he 
doesn't get chewed out. (15.10.79) 


Jim, the principal, placed the emphasis of disciplinary 
problems squarely on the teacher. Teacher inconsistencies 
and unfair practices caused the students to react in many 
Cases.» Discipline must be fair, consistently enforced and 
must only deny the student access to the classroom as a last 
resout, — Discipline problems should be. contained within each 
room. 


They assign homework to kids and then they won't check 
bey ancdachenesomesday, they, Jiycome.in,and, bingo, 
eae ene eeonemKidemt Outen Crocse, sandr ye Ga Uneyeurail Lo 
see what is happening in the hallways here in the 
Moonine peleretosclacsees.  ‘Themkidssaremsi Uli neeand 
copying each other's math, maps, from one another and 
the teacher lets them go, lets them go and then come. 
Pridaves bancotm themiady fe tcs ite we ltecenole the bus sthings, 
but the little things that accumulate and then the-kids 
lose. You corner a kid after you have been free and 
easy with the kid, you haven't bothered to check his 
homeworkees Alle Ote a, cuddenastepronehimes shen: the, kid 
Wi lerepe ww lieCanmuncderns tandsitia be lewOU LdIsLOO 
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Greg and IT have been to every classroom this year about 
Uineemonet Cities avicil,, talk, ‘Have: you, got any 
Cibhi cul pLes mies Now, SThemkidssareywell@behaved’ “I 
LOldmPrucesabvoUuUwoluing lines, or®sending™ kids out “in 
the hallway. The kid misbehaves, "Out you go!" I walk 
along the hallway, see kids, "What are you doing?" 

Die com kicked oun. se Well, what the hell is ,a kid 
learning in the hallway? If you cannot deal with the 
KrdSalechat Momena.wyCuUepuUtenimyoutsiderandmsay .°"T' 11 
DOSES GW1L they otmeeeAnd Sputehim=eback=ingclass:* The* kids 
will stay there for two or three periods outside, you 
get one out of each room, and soon you have 30 kids 
wicking around.) =» Dedon’ tebeltieve’in \sending “kids out in 
the hallway. I don't believe in writing lines, I believe 
that if a teacher reaches the point where he is really 
getting to the teacher, whip him in here, talk to him 
Bienes; Lenismparenibs, ecall his sparents in for“an 
mnterviiew. = Lieithat®don's ‘work, then; there's the strap, 
there's suspension 


What the hell, I'll give you a good example. This year 
there were student teachers in here. I hope Makowsky 
don't mind. When she had a student teacher she went to 
Kelowna for the long weekend. Then she took a day 
before and a day after, and there was a sub in there, 
and a student teacher. You know, and then while the 
student teacher was here, Makowsky had taken two other 
days, O¢ fae Neato, a2 sub and a student teacher. Then the 
first day that Makowsky gets back, when there is no 
student teacher any more, she nails those kids to the - 
why the hell wasn't she concerned when she extended her 
weekend to five days? Then she comes back, you know 
what happens, when there is a student teacher and a sub, 
and then she comes back cranky. Driving back from 
hevownia sndwtnose: tlds are, hailed to the cross. That's 
garbage! You should leave a student teacher for a 
Fessonpoctcevo, bua <jourmdon't "sit inthe staffroom 
drinking coffee. How many times have I talked to these 
teachers: Mheys dom Gasten.@ °’¢5.L1"%79 ) 


Beginning also, in this school year, was a new emphasis 
in the administration of discipline at Gladesville Junior 
High School. Jim and Greg placed the onus on the 
classroom teacher’ to, carry’the major part of their ‘own 
discipline. The emphasis went even as far as Jim announcing 
at the first meeting before school started that this year 


there was going to be no strapping. 
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I think you mentioned to the staff you were going to try 
a year without strapping. That has changed, and what 
made you decide strapping was no good? 


We strapped too many kids last year. Greg and I. 
Instead of the teachers doing their thing in the class- 
room. «Greg and I had to do their disciplining in the 
classroom. With the number of suspensions we had, and 
Surappings, lasu yeab,eunese IMSts (produces a 
discipline book), not all these are strappings, but 
WHese wares tds T6receandeile had’ to deal with. (We just 
went through this to find out what teachers strapped. 
Srconsnew one oo mn es, 4, 5, 6, 7; 8,9, 100- 
Iie teacherswoutsotmamgsctatt ot 35 strapped. Besides 
Greg and me thought that was just too many. 


So what you were trying to do is put the onus on the 
teachers for their own discipline? 


him 


Pace see te TGs 


Thagereledowi oa Dit this year’ 
Jim 


Well, we've strapped ten kids this year, that is, we 
have strapped ten times. Graham Smith, three times, so 
there are eight kids that have been strapped this year, 
dati tes cays sunaLeway, tats tine. ., AC this ratio \- 
Dele na VO NOC mm Ene benumontnis,, that isi titty, that's 
LOCmGN meinen uiGstayear, (a fou sto thas school. 1 strapped 
three times. The second year six times, this year 


Greg 
What was happening last year and I think to some extent 
also stuhissvear, sceuhab bene teachem ws notead som alrya no 
to resolve the problems with the students, send them to 


the office.” I suspended about 30 kids last )year. 
(be to.) 


Clearly, the position which Bruce held at the beginning 


of the first semester was one in which he had to resolve the 
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complex problem of convincing students of his expectations of 
reasonable behaviour. 
that the onus was now on each teacher to establish acceptable 


standards of behaviour, yet the overt actions of the students 


did not meet Bruce's expectations. 


weeks after the program was underway, 


In a brief discussion with some grade 8 students, three 


reasons for selecting art as one of their options. 


Q. 


NowsobViGusS ly, sale woOlseyOouUsselected to ;take. artithis 
year, why? 


i cNouenG 1b) would be un. 

No homework. 

Weel ukheCds tl an@siwteicenueres ting. 

I picked art because everybody is in it that you know. 
I picked it because I wanted to draw things, you know? 


Pela kemtuabecalseri cawas Lun fast year and it might not 
be too bad this year. 


Tiust ike doings ant sel. like drawing things «and, eyou 
ceumcoeOOde ag Ol. OurceL LOY eeu away With things. 
Bug nOcaw tn Mire ssawchuk.. Not with him. 

Moichink shes wnuce: 

Yeah, she thinks he's cute. 

She thinks Mr. Sawchuk is cute. 

i oi1cked Drama iirst, then Art. sDramavisemorestun. 

I like drawing which I don't know how. 

lata kerdoanpecraiice 


Artiwas myathirdepick. @hrirstel wanted™Drama, then 4 
wanted Home Ec., and then I wanted Art. 


Same with me. (1BoOh7 98) 


The administration had openly declared 


they were asked for the 
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The conflict between the position of the art teacher and 
the junior high students was appreciated by the school 
counsellor, who while discussing a particular incident in 
the art room, generalized: 

I would not want to see him leave the teaching 
profession and be driven out by the type of behaviour 

he was encountering, and that could happen. He got 

thoroughly fed up. We've lost two or three teachers 


PLeVOUc hyalina iemagumcdepamtment. It issasmost 
Cibi cu Malarce sloP Gn) demoerd, on... (7.11.79) 


Discipline in the first few weeks 
By the end of the first week of school, Bruce had met 


all his new classes at least once, and had begun to assess 
what lay before him in respect to disciplinary problems and 
goals. His anticipations of grade seven immaturity still 
appeared to be a challenge, but not a discipline problem, 
whereas the grade nine students appeared to hold quite 
different expectations from Bruce, regarding behaviour. 
With this in mind, Bruce began to manipulate his planned 
program to come closer to the anticipated expectations of 


these students. 


Bhi 
After a few days of teaching, have you changed your 
original concepts of what you intend to do with the 
classes? 

Bruce 


There are certain classes that seem to give me problems 
as far as discipline goes, and there are certain (art) 
exercises that I can see that would lose their interest. 
T- feel that now... slo don’t know, ievtus, truesbuLp J feel 
it. So I can see throughout the year skipping certain 
exercises with certain classes. To keep their hands 
moving and their mouth away, or closed. 
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IT hate to say they won't be involved in the learning 
process as much as some of the other classes, I hope 
to get around that some way. I haven't thought of how 
yet. 


You perceive this as where you are beginning to differ 
from the time before classes started? 


Bruce 
foo wee Cen ed@amceombainuplan torsalleclasses to 
start the same exercise. The first four exercises are 
identical. To make it easier on myself for one thing, 
but also because I think the exercises are necessities 
for all age levels and all classes. Portions of the 
exercises, Pariicularwy sune first one, “that's on the 


wall now, I feel might be skipped by two or three 
classes out of the eleven I have. 


The classes you see as having changed programs, are 
they all grade 9's? 


Bruce 

Yes. I haven't had any problems with grade sevens and 

eights, they're terrific. I enjoy working with them. 

But the grade nines, two of the classes are, well, there 

Woot Gnemoradeuer site laces too. (729.79) 

iWiatwat Lernoome calvin on=the classes of srade nine 
that Bruce had been concerned about and could not help but 
feel that he had misinterpreted the noise level of the class. 
Although the class poured into the room noisily and talked 
incessantly, none of the disturbance was directed at Bruce 
Malte Tousily.. Bruce: was not. thescentre lof satlackeor, someone 
to be challenged, the class was very busy talking among 
themselves. I felt the problem was, at this stage, that 
because Bruce still identified with them as students, he 


fOUndsaSSUMIMizeLneerolewotadisciplinarianedititircult.. Once 


he had quietened them enough to assign the work, they 
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engaged in it enthusiastically. Nevertheless, Bruce had 
difficulty in maintaining what he considered to be acceptable 
levels of working noise over which he might be heard without 
having to challenge anyone. 

Bruce felt that having to discipline students was 
unnatural for him, yet he appreciated that if he did not 
establish acceptable norms of behaviour he would "suffer" 
later on. In his own words Bruce did "not want to be someone 
iam nOu,;eand Wsedon tt ewantetonbesraising my.voice. I.don!t 


want to change my personality because the thought of being 


strict runs against the grain". The presentation of early 
Pecoons ad. ebalLneratianebelng assmootun, thing, .was sort of 
Lump Yi 


Experienced people that you talk to about teaching tell 
you to be strict then ease off. Even the official 
Metres VO romMmciesscio00!l board tells you this, but 
ComCian com uLOMmyOlmeGcilaleselt msi difficult... 1 don't 
like to give myself tension headaches. But I think if 
JoTeioOteaschlG MnO me colne to have problems later on. 


The sevens are quite easy to control. Well, they're 

new to the school, and I have only had one grade eight 

class and they're not too bad, but I felt myself being 
tested by the grade nines. I don't think they were 

consciously testing me but these are the group, one in 
particular = thausletninkislm going to Nave to be strict 

with. G6 207 oO) 

At the conclusion of an initial meeting with a noisy 
grade eight class, in which Bruce had talked to them about 
the proposed program for the first half of the period, then 
Supervised free activity for the remainder of the lesson, he 
came over to me after the class had left and said, "I said 
to myself before I began teaching, if I couldn't keep 


discipdine,;-1 would quit...” 
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The emerging pattern of disciplinary measures 


The pattern of disciplinary measures adopted by Bruce 
CUM neetiem tote OUbeMmMOnLASeot his teaching, took on a 
relatively clear developmental structure, which 
appeared to match the growing confidence which Bruce 
exhibited in his relationships with his students, and was 
progressively modified by situations and influences both in 
and out of the classroom. The stages of implementation were 
not mutually exclusive. Although some were discarded, others 
remained to be used simultaneously with newer methods. 
Variations were also very noticeable through the grade 
Hevelc, and tO a much, lesser extent, from class to class in 
each grade level. 

The stages of disciplinary measures were, 
ab yelling, 
a the "travelling" essay, 


the essay, 


LL, lines, threats of: phoning parents, detentions 
and strapping, 
Dis detentions, 
Ce StGaupine, 
lua the class sergeant and corporal, and 
oe promoting art evaluation as a disciplinary measure. 
Yelling 
"Wel Wjecle CUCSS alebrieds everyithane termite Ss Lanteduoru, 
by yelling." 


The only way in which Bruce could begin to control the 


students, who clamoured to be heard above each other, was to 
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Shou Tene AivLereibruce® roaneds topattract attention he would 
begin to talk» to the class in a doud and strained voice over 
agp acce Cleo SCewhichahomecimidghot quelives In pursuing 
individual noise-makers, Bruce Decame, drawn intomforaysiod. 
"injustice" and "victimization" which were sufficiently 
expedient for the remainder of the class to resume their 

One canal evel-svior iclamoun a. sucht attempts iatudiscipline 
appeared tositake the direction of the lesson away from that 
which was intended, so Bruce assumed a level whereby he could 
Gabi over anyundercurrent of noivse.es Not all ‘classes created 
the discipline problems which made an enthusiastic 
meen tom One Ones Oopnhis Uicazed Jari tiprogecitsidafficwl ts) but 
mcSsemthac idle t GyBiucemdispiriteds andvinceiimed ito’ modify 
his intended program. 

Although Bruce continued to use a loud voice while 
addressing classes for many weeks into the semester, he 
becan sot introduces additional wayss-in which: he)could 
control the incidence of noise and discipline behaviour 
Gurnee niussskessons. 

The "travelling" essay 

The concept of the travelling essay was given to Bruce 
by Roslyn, the Physical Education teacher who had taught art 
the previous year. She had told Bruce how it had been an 
erfectivesme thod rote 'scapliningeclassests eihoweoncept got 
the punishment was that the essay was immediately assigned 
to anyone who was disruptive in class, but the imposition 
would be subsequently transferred to any other disturber. 


The student who held the punishment at the end of the lesson 
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was the one who had to complete the essay. 

During the first lesson where it was employed the threat 
of the essay gave greater meaning to Bruce's requests for 
acceptable behaviour, but at the conclusion cof the lesson, 
Bruce avoided assigning it to any student. At this early 
Stage of teaching Bruce did not want to become authoritarian; 
he even displayed his identification with students by saying, 
ViGecemyoiaukt. —L snould@have g£iven you something to do at 
the end of the lesson, so I'll do the travelling essay. I'll 
Eeadm DeuOmyOulnexteclacc a veeTne next time this class met 
they immediately demanded that Bruce read his punishment. 
Brucesano lOGUuzedmtha Gahe-= didnot, have oht ready -forn.this 


Glass weOemanolLiecnechaccmromewi ich the «should have shad it 


completed, nevertheless he would have it ready for next class. 


Although talking was still now completely forbidden, 
imposition of the travelling essay only caused momentary 
frustration to the recipient and an appreciative quietness 
from the class, but former levels of noise and disturbances 
gGuackiy resumeday Theworavellingtessay soon lost»sits threat. 
Bruce explained how by mid-September the punishment had 
failedpand the reasons fom its failure. 


that was the problem. JI should have stuck somebody 
with it. It was almost a joke. The travelling essay, 
tiene echacssmthatveent, nebped aWhewlir sushi) Mem malin vedmint, 
and I didn't give anyone an essay, and it seemed it was 
a joke the next time, because nobody had written it. 
So I blame myself for that. Like I had a feeling for 
some of the students, I knew, the problem is you've got 
to be fair, and even if one of the better students 
causes problems or disturbs me, or the class, you have 
to be fair and pass the essay to them. Now if they're 
stuck with it at the end of the class. You look at 
them and you think, "Well Jesus, they only caused a 
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disturbance once, and they've got this essay." The 
other people you want to get, they played smart, y'know. 
So you take the essay away and say, "Next time you'll 
havieeLomcomrtstomecure.. = so that’s 3the problem. So I 
feel sorry for the better students that have to write 
the essay, but I feel I have no choice, no alternative. 


The essay 

When the travelling essay began progressively to fail 
with some classes, Bruce changed the rules so that whoever 
was apprehended for not assuming acceptable standards of 
behaviour, would complete the essay irrespective of 
subsequent impositions to others. 

Oh, it (travelling essay) works in the majority of the 

classes. In two classes it doesn't work because they're 

not worried. They know if they have got twenty minutes 
left they know that somebody is going to cause another 

DEooWen,, anceuleyeKnOWwMul won tabe stuckawithurt” 2eenm 

Soins tTorehanzetthatenow.). \f'migoine to have <a 

travelling essay, but whoever receives it, has to write 

aadm@tney nave nowcnoice, (19.9.79) 

In December Bruce reflected on the period early in the 
semester when he had changed the structure of his disciplinary 
measures. The essay had become, like the travelling essay, 
more meaningless and non-threatening. 

And that worked for a time, then I got tired of 
this essay business. A couple of students came up and 
said, "Oh, what is there to writing an essay?" I knew 
icwoack ce hard: FO.wette, I) tnougnt! lf they were taking 


that line I would try something else, so I went to 
ieones yew (7a 2. 7'O)) 


Lines and threats of phoning parents, detentions 
and strapping 


Perhaps the main reason for Bruce transferring to lines 
was that he had no way of backing up any threat of non- 
completion of essays. With lines he could add bonus 


penalties for each day that the imposition was overdue. It 
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was the implementation of the lines however, that brought 
PRUCGmINUCOmNIomtIPetemajom conblict with students, and 
subsequently, with the administration. 

Up to this time Bruce had not elected to follow the 
pattern proposed by the administration in conducting 
disciplinary dealings. Jim had outlined a plan wherein, if 
a student is repeatedly misbehaving, the teacher involved 
siouldephone whe parents,wexplain, the trouble, then, if 
necessary, give detentions or strap the student. 


I can strap them. I'm Supposed to have one adult 
witness. We are Supposed to phone their parents, but 
Jim Kuch never does. He's never had any problems he 
cat cre ) COUlC ourapmonen, out [don TG ssee= why 1 “would 
Wan uOmOGman vn ld eo that. | f wouldnt know how_to 
cee el. sl eWOULO NE MGEKnow Nowenard: berore=s-nurt them. 
Micmlemat raid icmp reaketnelr tingers, 1 don't know. 
noat ce: TOM sliaueeimaonwer see-anys other threats’ inhave. 
Oo) 


The only other alternative to issuing lines was to put 
the students who were not working, as well as being a 
disturbance, outside the room. The administration had not 
gee areduany disapproval, ofstnis practice to Bruce up to this 
time, and selective expulsion from the room seemed to solve 
some of the problems. 


weeny eos Dube bIemeOuLSTade stheldoor and bore them, is 
the other one. ‘Try and bore them back to getting to 
Wort buSmWihic tale LdeW Lula cha Sap ammy Lee. lute CO ld 
hivmetrene didi want. towdo any work me coulda justesctand 
outside the door. He asked, "May I take my book with 
Meo me Sard, eNO. UStec Oe outs Oe tnemOO0T. wer lesaic, 
wYOuU, rewnot doing .any Wobk, som jUStecOmandm bones VOunoe ia 
And he didn't show up last class and I don't know what 
hewis Soins bo do suhiseclass = sHeshaswasverys pOOreatts bude 
in class, very "I-don't-give-a-shit" attitude. So I 

just stand him outside the door and bore him to death. 
Ande hopestnar miehitepring ether bacive =) hopes t #wal 1. 
(1939 37.0) 
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The clash between Bruce and his students over the 
imposition of lines came at the beginning of November when 
one of the grade 8 classes (8-2) frustrated him to the point 
where he virtually exploded. From identifying with students, 
he became authoritarian in his relationship with them. 

Bruce had issued an inordinate amount of lines to a 
HAS Se=secetion Ob tice class, buy during the Lesson changed 
quickly to issuing detentions and threatening to strap them 
and phone parents. The students in turn accumulated every 
incident in which they had considered Bruce had erred since 
september, and proceeded to counter-challenge Bruce through 
uneescnool “counsellor and eventually the principal. A full 
AeCOuNe Ole tires Wwnole= incident 1s given Jater™~in this 
ehapLer. 

The confrontation with the students, and the qualified 
evpuomy frome cre principal tor his -actrons, caused Bruce, 
@nce=alain, sto Change his thinking in*respect to discipline. 
Bruce felt that he must not "corner" students again. "They 
are like trapped animals, you must always give them a way 
Uline Grcomthacepodntebruce caretullytavoided confrontation 
with students which would cause the student to "stand and 
fight", and when disciplinary measures were assigned, there 
were no definite ultimatums assigned with them. 

Detentions 

A grade 8 boy named Leslie had, inadvertently, caused 
Bruce to be aware of the power of detentions. Leslie had 
been identified quite early in the year as a "troublemaker", 


both by Bruce and the administration. Leslie had been cast 
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into the hallway to "die of boredom", both for misbehaviour 
in class and not returning an imposition paper. Greg, the 
assistant principal, happened upon Leslie in the hallway and 
delivered a frontal verbal attack which included threats of 
transfer to another school. Both Bruce and Leslie were 
impressed by Greg's feelings, and Leslie's behaviour improved 
noticeably in subsequent classes. However, when Leslie fell 
foul of Bruce, and was banished to the hallway once again, he 
was unlucky enough to meet Greg for the second time. Greg 
was ready to carry out his threat of transfer, but Bruce came 
to Leslie's rescue assuring Greg that, indeed, Leslie's 
behaviour had been much improved lately, and that this 
Boome ceasIncClLaciulGldmnhoO liwarrany transter. Bruce decided, 
from that day forward, that all incomplete impositions must 
be completed after school, the day they were due, if they had 
not already been completed. However, although the threat of 
after school detentions was effective, Bruce had not made 
any ultimatum about attendance at the detentions. 

During one class in which an accomplice of Leslie was 
mom besdetained aiter school, 2 took the opportunity to ask 


him some questions. 


Q. 
Hu prad,. Ms Nom ce. )OuU shave sjOUrsnamenonathempoardmior 
detention this afternoon. What is that for? 

Brad 
OC 2 Oca GOO ied 2a Gama ie ci 

Q . 


What do you think about having to stay after school’? 
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Brad 
TeOCMe be Like 1. seh, 
are 
Why? 
Brad 
Because then I have to take the T.S. home. 
Aiveclawses. “Shicchaciighe 
Or 
What's wrong with taking the T.S. home? 
Brad 


Because then I get home late. 
Hriend (joins in) 

And then he gets grounded! 
Brad 


VON wun atoS, 1 welt. 
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(Strathcona 


(Brad normally catches the yellow school bus which leaves 


immediately after school.) 


Bruce described detentions: 


SOs iat SUCmNhOTeullnam ea UlnOwW, 200 well no, | am 
mostly now handing out detentions. I think of all the 
Meunodswlnat | nave Gbiated Soutar ~ethat 16 the best. one. 
T am even lenient with detentions. Sometimes I want to 
go home early so I just keep them five minutes and then 


let them go. 

Ge 
As long as they turn up? 

Bruce 
Yes. = SOme.d0n) Ceturn Upmann | leat OGlO Lea bOUde Lous .bU Gert 
doesn't bother me. As long as they know they had to 
Sitaverindl veleschoo.l. 

Bln 


BUT ule y ROOM ete cULTaup hor tie iwemcelLentions 
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Bruce 


It worries me sometimes if they don't turn up, but most 
Cimmthe uime! theymdorearr utes theyvedon it) turn up, next 
iEMneml caren Gnen, mhacay, withyou domitashowsupmitonrent, 
you little bugger, you are going to be in deep trouble”. 
I don't say what kind of trouble, I just say deep 
trouble. (laughter): They always ask, "What kind of 
trouble?" TI had Anton and Jeff in yesterday and they 
were aSking me, "What if we didn't show up? What would 
Vom oe te irvince hoe handeort. Bhésard;y TYotawouldshave 
beenein eepatrouble ey whuNhat kindnmof ttrouble?..s,1 “sand, 
flow veshowsupeonewdayeand/syouklPnfiind i out 1 sulesor tro £ 
hold this black belt over their heads and hopefully it 
will scare them. 


ee. 
You hope you will never have to meet that situation? 
Bruce 
Chart hove fmnobnue! alwaysegive .themja way outi! You Know, 
Pein epeskipsamderpentmon imdon' tabhrneaten. el sjustasay, 
wovay, eyovusnevensipped famdetention”. “Oh, I forgot, 
Mr. Sawchuk." Okay, if it is reasonable. Usually they 
[1OVWeUD I he LoLieNieteohneyeare trying to do 11s see if 
you remember. C2527 9)) 
strapping 


Phesincident with class G-2, at the beginning of 
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November, had driven Bruce significantly away from identifying 


himse 


iiewith his: students; but it was around late December and 


early in the new year that Bruce made the final break in 


thes 


Jamie 


tder pat cablionwetThahetinalebreakswas therstrapping tof 


Jamie had, like many other students, been a continuous 


nuisance from the time school started and was only 


momentarily checked by lines, essays or detentions. It was a 


Single incident which caused Bruce to strap Jamie. 


Bruce 


No veuamsdeGrwWachs Leparteot stnat sathiciwis the tTirst: Lime 1 
have really disciplined Jamie. Although I have had him 
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in after school once or twice and before I used to give 
him lines. Jamie is a difficult case, everybody has 
problems with him and they are really complaining about 
(iit CO OhmtecConpralneaboun Jamie. “lt just got to. the 
Pont ena oOOCOmcOmEGOL.Ol Nim, I wasnt having that 
DEQD Lem we Gem TdmeGn likes hisSsatti tude. «il would tell 
him to do something and he would say, "Ah, who are you?" 
Or tell me what to do, or something like this and I just 
didn't like certain things he said. They annoyed me. 
Tne vVesO GUO imCha MCN GeOmmymaAuLiority., cO. felt that. f 
nadssconeshowaham whos we epossSrestind, for instance, once I 
was telling a student what to do and Jamie yells, "Yeah, 
take your books with you"./ IT might tell a student to go 
out the door and Jamie says, "And yeah, take your books 
with you". Like almost trying to be the teacher himself. 
These things annoyed me and I sort of had to show Jamie 
and Wid idny a knows Tow,eawhomissrboss. | Plus Ibigave’ himva 
Deities and he didn ‘stesshowup,easand T cneveraworriedi:about’ it. 
(econ uereal lyecivesardamn 1f they show upsor not, I 
COM Walle LOmtoMloWErOInNeS up, because things start 
building up. You know, let them think behind your back 
Ghaiwevhey cans Soitaway With a detention. I don't care. 
Pecioganderenmenbewmetmuml «donb, well, bie deal! So 1 
just had to show in that case, Jamie, who is the boss, 
and I strapped him and that was it. 


Was there a procedure you had to go through to strap him? 


Bruce 


Youwarevsupposed ftor phones the) parents j.« daididn’t. | Jim 
Miche cus Coes gio eleLnou ch Geet Whveesholudd. chi? 's pel 
didn't feel like phoning his parents and explaining why 
ipwanted@torstrnapy thein kad. 


Is that the first time Jamie had ever been strapped? 


Bruce 


i tha nkwdtwasmaboutethe saccthyetamesatinis Gear. 


So it wasn't a new experience for Jamie? 


Bruce 


No. 
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ane 
Who witnessed it? 
BYuce 
ime kuehs 
ae 
Have you taught him since then? 
buce 
VO irom EIN lOmOrrhOw we ernans: he will change. 1 
@onet shinkeso. “He Ss not airaid of the strap. Sometimes 
in the past, when I have given him lines, when I used to 
give out lines, he would say, "I'd rather be strapped." 
Q. 
—o NesASs lazy. Looe 
Bruce 


Voc Seoul a beWasecomegnanc, ale teltamyeauthoraty,. being 
Chiablenced wes USeiete lial didn" t-want to lose face in 
(Ohno Mm ny SOG GesnUCehtsan Mecidne ty Wantemy.althority 
TOmovemcna bNencecdineirons Ol —Chesotner students. It you 
want to challenge me individually, away from the other 
Scudder ee pCrn aloe umewolUld bDenvalhurieht.. But in front 
Otmatieche oLner Students. Ando2f havexgot.a,coupleiof 
Culebra Use iieeuiacmcolasswandeit one;Sstarts challenging 
Nee KCRNCe lon mOulm OUdmah Glass, a thensthe.othersemicnt 
jus cepuC in Upeandm le mUChtat OsenCOnlLpOl OL that class (too, 
SOU Sim OULU OMIA wwe enelO.L 2. 7 Oy) 


ThepnextpdayeJamiewsrelurnedy to, class, for the.first, time 
after being strapped, and sat as he was required to do ata 
table by himself. He and another student still managed to 
annoy one another until they were noticed by Bruce who said, 
"YOU cWO Gan come ailLerescchood thissatternoon jae amie seaon ved, 
PeCcaneceve there g. 


"You had better come, Jamie, you have missed a detention 
already." 


MNES avec Kerem gyeare 


"Then you had better come tomorrow." 
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Dimwoneg come  twnemretenerc. wt lecan tecome.” 
As it was near the end of the lesson, Bruce asked Sean 
and Jamie to come outside into the hallway so he could talk 


VOMLICM a pruces uien colds tnem= they had better come “or else”. 
After the class had left the room Bruce came over to me 
and explained that he was not going to have students tell him 
WiaGelomWas #2Oun2=bOedO meOolrmioL sro line toido2’ “Ivammnot) going 
to be openly challenged like that in front ‘of the class by 
any DOdyae meno. lOO} 
The class sergeant and corporal 
The grade 7 classes had not been directly involved in 
all the disciplinary measures that were required for classes 
in the two higher grades. Bruce had found that by just 
yelling, their noise levels could be reduced. However, the 
larger grade 7 classes, including his own home room, did get 
carried away with what they were doing and needed some form 
of measure that would keep their noise at an acceptable level. 
The answer to this problem came from the Industrial Arts 
teacher, who as a part of their program of simulating 
industrial settings, appoints role-playing shop supervisors 
TRomMativaluns “work Standards. 
The surrogate disciplinarian worked well in its transfer 
to art classes, and he was given the title of "Sergeant". 
actually the sergeant is new because with the grade 
sevens i°’did not have®any sort ot disciplines soingron 
at able Well wen ownher words, laWachwumwonG edad DOUc 
the grade sevens. They were good students and all I did 
was once in a while say, "Okay, everybody be quiet", and 
Usually theyswould benquict.. \Bulebetound) that up until 
about a month after we got into doing things, the grade 
sevens started getting a little carried away, a little 


rambunctious. So I didn't know how to deal with that 
Deobiemmeandwiectartedsfivang theme lines. V1t sort of 
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helped, but then it wasn't happening that much and I met 
VoOnneeOnesOon une wndausurial™ Arts “teachers, and he “told 
Memotethism deasnesnadwin industrial arts: with all his 
grades where he appointed what he called a "Supervisor". 
He gave them a clip board and the guy walked around and 
he supervised, noted names of people causing a 
dusturbance. snot douneeany work or anything. And’ the 
supervisor had two or three foremen to help him. He 
Saidmiu really worked well, So thinking about it, T 
medi OU nemyenome room, versot to do alot “or 
WOU lier i VeRmiInucec sO —Leappoanted Whaty | call 4 
sergeant, and he records anybody causing a disturbance 
Wii emo nenuls why eeu Ombakeeae Ol. | Call lors trying. to get 
the bus passes organized and it just works like a charm. 
NOmnOrsenateall, wandmune suy 1s: really proud, to, have 
Ta SepocwylOl selves auweekly* position. *So= then I 
UiOUsie = stniSuWouldebe pretty £<ood. to try out on grade 
sevens because they were getting rambunctious. So I 
tried it out on them and it worked like a charm. So now 
I have a sergeant and a corporal, so the sergeant is in 
charge and the corporal is his helper. They together, 
it is hard choosing one student because they (the class) 
Usually picks ons une wone, Student if he has to record all 


dlteWs 


Caeeianes ea ievmesave ee On, al1dn bdo that”. ~But if you 


haves wo, they rcan sort of back each other up. And they 
Aeemal st ecagerwtos pe sergeants. (12.12.79) 


The appointment ef sereeants needed careful decisions. 
One class was observed during the weekly ceremony and one boy 
wi ee Oo lmeta Wan talOMmdOmy Gur dirty work, tor you’. However, 
generally, most students were eager to identify disruptive 
Scr dents ~nand oun small amounts: of lines and collect the 
impositions. Written on the chalkboard by a sergeant was the 
statement, "Thy mouth gets the lines in art option". 
Promoting art evaluation as a disciplinary measure 

Bruce had not considered the way he used the assigned 
POadesS LOrart asea disciplinary [00] sperese, DuUUuEmOLeBOL sa 
measure to create the proper attitudes and responsibilities 
tO art. ouch ati tudes) would@implicitlyetonmeaccep ta bile 


behaviours. 
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By placing the responsibility for art work produced in 
class upon the student, Bruce considered a greater sense of 
self discipline would be created. Consequently, Bruce did 
not mark any art work as it was completed, but told students 
Lieye must Care ton mthear wworkein «theinm folders until it was 
collected for assessment. Bruce had felt that while students 
considered it was in the teacher's interest to retain art 
work, students were not developing the correct attitudes 
toward works of art. The compiling of work to be marked at 
the end of the reporting period was changed after the first 
report card distribution, although the attempt to develop 
acceptable attitudes and subsequent behaviour continued to 


be emphasized. 


Discipline situations shaped by the diverse expectations 


of two different classes 

Differences among all the classes taught by Bruce were 
very noticeable and were mostly attributable to the 
personalities and expectations of the individuals in each of 
those classes. The grade 7 classes were large and sometimes 
noisy, but because they had had no prior experience in junior 
Nechesechooleantyve lasseswms they econitormed quicklyetonBrucess 
expectations of behaviour. However, the grade 8 and 9 
students held prior attitudes towards behaviour which they 
anticipated art classes should allow. They consequently 
conformed to, or contested, standards of behaviour and 
performance set down by Bruce. The evolving relationship 


between Bruce and his students was perhaps most noticeable 
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with two quite different art classes, 8-2 and 9-4. 
Class 9-4 

Before school had started, Bruce had anticipated that 
any problem he might have in his relationship with students 
would be confined to the younger or "immature" grade 7 
students. Grade 9 students posed less of a threat because 
they, supposedly, would not have "to be taken out of that 
childhood stage". It was perhaps this assumption of the grade 
9's maturity that caused Bruce to identify with them, and 
attempt to create a university studio model of classroom 
praxis. 

At the end of the first day on which he met 9-4, Bruce 
described how he felt about his relationship with them. 
Rucc 


Grade 9, and it was the toughest class I've had. 


ans 
By reputation? 

Bruce 
Well) just a feeling 1 sot from it, like, two of them 
are still from the Grahame Parker era, they're flunkies 
from way back, and they remember Grahame Parker, and 
powethey “terronizedethe school. @so,7they were vthe  sonly 
ones that, not intimidated me, but made me feel I was 
going to have problems with discipline. The only class. 

Q. 
Yousnad cthemetor thie tulle Ouminuress 

Bruce 
Yes. 

OF 


Bruce, why in your estimation, do you think the kids 
aremtakingearteas sOnesot their opusons? 
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Bruce 
VOUS OW COM ma GeKnOWe ek’ d beseuessing ~.0k thinkesome 
of them have reservations about the teacher. They look 
Siete abet Ogee lection) and alhink«setWal) hesbe 
tough?" I think they make choices like that, a lot of 
them do. They have to take an option, they like to take 
an easy one and goof around. I have that feeling a 
spe Mitel tom tele tb sbLOO. Mavs of -tnose.ss Well, a 
Toto wnesotner sveachers are Saying! alot off ciris are 
going to sign up because I am a male teacher, because 
imtesuchea 2oO0d slookineg fella. — Glaughtem), .(5.9..79,) 
This class, mostly composed of physically mature 
Students, immediately capitalized on Bruce's easy manner in 
early classes. However, the boys who had been in the school 
from the "Grahame Parker era", immediately attempted to 
Pstablion uleir = expectacions. of an “easy time" in class. By 
playing a brinksmanship game of doing acceptable things in 
MomUGatcceD table mannelwssuch as, talking just too loudly, or 
just too far across the room, they kept Bruce bewilderedly 
undecided as to whether to risk disciplining as a teacher, 
or accepting it as a peer. The situation was much easier 
for Bruce to evaluate three months later. 
he 
Okey, Can . eeu back= to class 9-4, I think 17 is. 
Thatece tie one iLhabeyousesavd,youmare gettangsickeods 
because of their "pally-pally" attitude. If you go 
right back to the beginning of the year, how did you 
see this class at the beginning of the year, in 
september? 


pruce 


I saw them as a discipline problem. Not as bad as the 
others, but I did see them as a discipline problem. 


You didn't see them as being more mature? 
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Bruce 
I think I saw them as being a little more mature. I 
Thinkelawas a) littGlesatrard of them, I, didn’t know how 
to handle them. Especially with Mike being a little 


older, and Tom. They seemed a little older. I didn't 
know how to handle them. They didn't seem like junior 


hvehekids tomme,. sow ledidn't) know how far I] could step 
with them. Now I know. Techousn Te coulde@rcte alone 
with them, as buddies, and say, "Hey you guys are nice 


Clys Ur Weillt Get ismireatehimivcoods ts So utedidnd t 
work. Now I realize you just have to step on their 


DOSS, erieht oLtgines bau. gust putYdownesthe policy and 
justenave she, Samempoumey ior every class. 7 didn't 
know at the beginning. I know now, and it won't 

happen acain.e slow 279) 

Two incidents during the course of the semester 
noticeably changed the behaviour pattern of class 9-4 and 
gave Bruce insights into the ways he might better control 
Gace eceas a lveachers si inesiarst of these involved Chris, 
physically a very mature girl whom Bruce had at first 
considered just another of the noisy students in the class. 

In mid-October I was observing this class and had 
noticed a definite subsidence in disruptive attitudes and 
noice: levels in the class. The class worked industriously 
with only minor and relatively unobtrusive disruptions. The 
cause of this dramatic improvement in behaviour had come 
about in the lesson two classes earlier. Bruce had introduced 
a drawing exercise to the class, and as part of the process, 
demonstrated the technique before the whole class. Chris had 
been genuinely impressed by the exercise and had worked 
conscientiously to complete it. Bruce, while supervising the 
work, bestowed genuine compliments on Chris' efforts. 
Unbeknown to Bruce this became a catalyst which inspired Chris 


to pursue her new-found interest. She moved away from the 
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large table of misbehavers, and with her went her two 
disciples, previously unrecognized by Bruce. Chris had been 
the keystone of all the noise and brinksmanship which had 
occurred in the room, which she had now left leaderless. The 
change was impressive. Chris and her two followers adopted 
the same behaviour and new-found interests in drawings. 

Helen, one of the other girls at the large table, tried 
vainly to assume the leadership position vacated by Chris but 
was not as influential. During one lesson Helen pushed a golf 
ball down the front of her jeans and was proudly showing all 
her peers her newly-acquired male sex characteristics, and 
when everyone was aware of the joke, she walked across the 
room to where Bruce was preparing materials. As the large 
group watched Helen said, "Look, Mr. Sawchuk, I've had a sex 
change". Bruce glanced around momentarily and disinterestedly 
mem cdrm HNC myOUNehOULOMDemDpCOuUd Of 1b too”. Then turned 
back to his task. Helen seemed deflated that Bruce had not 
been shocked or confused. She removed the ball and returned 
to the table, by which time all the others had returned to 
their work. The influence of Chris working diligently had 
affected even those she had abandoned two days before. 

From this incident Bruce was now aware of the power which 
lay in positively reinforcing good work and, if possible, 
identifying and isolating the nucleus of any classroom 
disturbance. The changed behaviour, however, did not last. 

She (Chris) is going back to her old habits now. Maybe 

it was my fault. While we were painting things changed 

fornaswhiie, butethentuhey fot boreddofapainting.too, 


thateelasshatter a while, and, then thingsswente«back.to 
where they were before. There are too many friends in 
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that class, they are all one big happy group. And they 

Sa eWwantcero cone moackwantomart: PaG1Se12579 }) 

The second of the two occurrences which caused the 
behaviour of this class to improve was the introduction of a 
more expensive type of actin The traditional classroom 
Palnts@and crayons hadmcaused@therusual. "This wstboring" or 
the "We've done it before"s which had deflated Bruce on most 
Pbecastonsswhen itehad oceurredseeror thissnewc painting 
exercise Bruce had begun mixing a cheaper version of acrylic 
paint to give to the students, but had found that he spent 
all his teaching time preparing paint. Realizing he had 
easily enough money to purchase prepared paints, he did so 
with surprising results. Bruce had anticipated that these 
new expensive sets of tubed acrylic paints would be abused 
and wasted, but the opposite was the case. The students 
appreciated the quality board to paint on, as well as 
professional paints with which to work. The enthusiasm with 
which they approached the painting exercise took Bruce by 
Surprise. This media introduction did create good responses 
from all classes in which it was presented, but none more 
noticeably than 9-4. 

Bruce recounted later that although these paints were 
more expensive they represented good value and consequently 
appeared to satisfy the students and cause better behaviour 
responses through interest. 

Yes, like I said, the last three weeks have been 

tremendous for me, I have just sat around. When I got 

away from using my own mixture of the so-called acrylic 
paints, the poster paints, and I used the tube paints 


and that changed. They really thought that was some- 
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sawchuk said just put a little bit, because it is 
expensive. And that went over really well. I am 
Oing to do that every time. I know it is expensive, 
DOOM Chea seetnavepatlmu,) bDUL J=haven:G usedi halt of 
doe ands) did itetor threesweeks."*Sotto me-that i's 
Ge OmbOr etn Gcomwock miOreclfsnt ornine classes. 1 
will do it every year. I think it was tremendous. 


(Sr eeVAsy) 
But these two high points in his relationship with 9-4 did not 
ultimately change their attitude and expectations of art. 
During another class late in December, Bruce came over to me 
at the side of the room as they were leaving, and desperately 


exclaimed 


(Ons oeKnOWenOWemecOb sso | pally’ with them, but 1 
really have. etneyrare all™so-"buddy—buddy" and I 
Gone t like wi tebeameslake that. You know they all want 
to take art again next semester and I am really going 
TOME anommakemoumee they con't getein. (12.12.79) 


By Christmas, when Bruce had begun to clearly decide 
what posture both a teacher and students should. assume, he 
Suemoved) LO) recuiiy ane discipline Situation with this class, 
and with one or two other classes that were worrying him. He 
mound Giate trying to Jmitiate change in something he had 
eecesdyecstablished, was very difficult, if not impossible. 


ficeo ier day Wecalkea to them (9-4) and i said; "I 
think you guys have been taking advantage of me and my 
Soournauure, you come dn late for class, you ‘always have 
an excuse why you have to leave class, while the class 
is going on". Like when they had skiing on Monday, some 
of them had to go to the washroom. They went and changed 
Dicom Lnelc ski Clornes Vande came vinlommyeclass, eal cer 
they had asked me to go to the washroom! That sure peed 
merortt') But Iowas letuing 2h happen, saqedtdn teseerany 
Way of "controlling them, so this) next class) 1 told them. 
Do you know what they said to me? They said, "Ah, you 
are just like the other teachers, you won't let us have 
fun. We go to the other core subjects and we have to 
work, we come here and we have to work too." That's 
what they said to me. I couldn't believe it. Bastards! 
iechoucht acum bLeombactardc!SuayOoumnhaves been seucing 
away with murder in this class, almost, and now you 

COND Lain beaMem ulate yOUmaresnot Mavens tun.  (1e.12.79) 
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ihe: 6-2eaffair 

The first meeting with 8-2 

Rromethe very first time GS-2 moved into the art room, a 
struggle for control of the class began. Bruce began by 
reading through the list of names collected at the option 
elections the day before. The class would giggle and tease 
when any student's name was mispronounced, giving reason to 
copeactoss wie room. sromeasvacksround of cross-— 
conversation which appeared to be mainly to subvert 
Bruce's position, Bruce attempted to single out offenders. 
As the comments were not directed at Bruce, he also had to 
break into cross-conversations to stop them, or be 
completely ignored and eventually become insignificant. 
Throughout the outlining of the proposed course, a group 
of girls mimicked Bruce, giggled and talked, while others 
drummed pencils and fingers. 

One boy, Anton, had selected a position in the room 
“orcheallowed him Yo sit near the front of the room but 
face the class: a position which permitted him to face 
his potential audience. Questions of which media they 
would like to be involved in brought answers of 

Thinger painting" 

"Can we chew gum?" 
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whCiUSveOOCSCH teal buintouthe program. |Next day 
we meet we are going to look at lines and what 
Cevme ane One mebr inoue yOursDenC iS, 1 tewi biertake 
about one or two periods. Anton, will you pay 
Shmanclangekel@y 

Looking to the class while answering Bruce, Anton replied, 
ieamepa ying a bien Wom. 


"Look, Anton, I'm going to lose my temper and if 
I lose my temper you'll be up shit creek." 


At this point the class broke into giggling and repetitions 
of "shit creek" while Anton beamed in smug self-satisfaction. 
He had taunted Bruce to anger. 

"Another project we will be doing will be string 

painting from which you make patterns, which 

become the basis of your paintings." 
During this time Anton was competing with Bruce for the 
attention of the class by going cross-eyed and hanging 
out his tongue. In spite of Bruce's demanding that hands 
DemOUUMin mathew alretOmaekequestions, Calling out to Bruce, 
and to others in the room, increased. Bruce then allowed 
the students to work on anything they might have had with 
them for the remainder of the period. 

Bruce came to where I was sitting, after the class 
had gone, and said, 

I think that when they have positive work in front 

of them, discipline will be easier. In fact a 

grade 9 girl said yesterday that "we aren't this 


noisy when we have work to do", and I think that 
uaiehoSenghale tks Wis Seiya 7S) 


The genesis of the clash with 8-2 
From the first time this class had met, the atmosphere 
had been one of noisy defiance, which continued until the 
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aggressively uncooperative, which was illustrated by a 
typical incident. The class came tumbling into the room 

in their expected rambunctious manner, and Bruce began to 
yell to quieten them down. Before the noise had completely 
subsided Bruce appealed to their collective conscience by 
Saying, "This used to be such a good class and now you have 
become so noisy!" The search for remorse left the class 
completely untouched, so Bruce brought the subject of the 


meeting around to the day's planned work. "How many of you 


brought the objects from your garden like I asked you?" A 
quick scan around the room revealed to Bruce that no one had 
bothered to bring the leaves for that day's printmaking. 

Mie valine. -avconins anceiceascin== returned¥to its+normal 
level. Class 8-2 felt confident in the level of behaviour 
they had established for themselves, and secure that Bruce 
Couldsdo=littiley to *chanze™2t. 

The part of the game of brinksmanship and ruse, which 
involved calling out incessant and obvious questions, 
prevented Bruce from getting the class down to the tasks at 
hand. Because of the nature of the questions and the 
attitude in which they were asked, Bruce stopped all 
questioning and told the students to get on with what they 
should be doing, and set the class to work. §This class; 
however, still found ways in which they could frustrate Bruce 
during the process of the art activities by asking for 
assistance many times more than was needed. 


However, on Thursday, 1st November, the situation took 
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a dramatic turn. Bruce described the incident and how he 
fede; aite the a tame, 


I don't know if it was a bad day or something because, 
well, there was a film that I was showing, plus the 

fact that we are between - the kids said we haven't 
done anything for three or four days which was an 
exaggeration. I was giving time for everybody to catch 
up with these exercises so that we could go on together 
to something new. Although I blame myself a little bit 
for what happened, because maybe my lesson plans are 
wishy-washy, I'm unsure of the next step. I know what 
feWaliuemeclenrecuUlicessOnmertiink Ioknow.. But then, how 
to go about it. I can see it getting easier the second 
time around, or the third time around, because you know 
VOUsVerecO Le LO mabeuviicwouL, vake thisw.ouc, hand: out 
these supplies, now let's do the project. Whereas now, 
I'm not sure of what paper I want to use, how this is 
foing-to work? The paints, do I give them pallettes? 
If I give them three primary colours, are they going to 
be able to mix all the colours they want by themselves? 
~O-=perhaps I led up to the incident too, by being not 
See mOlany Sem lwenOtuscure= Ot, What Lo was foinge to do. 9 Not 
completely sure. Then it just came to a ball when I 
brought the film in, and they were just fooling around 
during tthe 1 mie Andeaawthe previous class to that one; 
I had some trouble with them too. And then I just 
blasted them when they came in, and started blasting 
them when they started goofing off like they usually do. 
I don't have to explain it to you, you know what happens, 
and it steamrolled. It got to the point where I just 
got fed up and I threw one out the door and then put 
anomnereouvethe 00, sand, sno place to put the rest. So 
I just started collecting phone numbers, I just went 
around with a pencil and paper taking phone numbers and 
names. No lines, nothing, just names and phone numbers. 
And that got them on the defensive side and they were 
looking for things to get me, and that is why, even 
Barryecald it, stnauw ls why. chey ali went) down to the 
office, to see Barry, because, now I had something on 
them. So they had to get something on me to cover up 
the fact that I was going to phone their parents. 

(SS alvive79) 


This clash with 8-2 occurred just before lunch, so the 
students, who felt most threatened by the Situation, moved 
en masse to see Barry, the student counsellor. During this 
lunch break Bruce began discussing the incident with Yvette, 


the Drama teacher, who was the only other person on staff who 
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met this class with virtually the same student combination. 
The discipline problems of the art room had now 
become an affair which involved the drama teacher, the 
school counsellor, the principal and the students. 
Buuce went) LO Sces Jim about the problem that had just 
erupted, but the meeting with the principal proved to be 
of Little help. 


miele washy teslOOmmectprul,. Ne wbasically said, or 
Pactual Le leWaSteLeclr.l ct enough and 1b 
wouldn't have happened in his class. Which didn't 
help me too much. So I was still pretty steamed 
up, so Il met Yvette and we talked it over and she 
said we should both talk to Jim and Barry together 
and maybe we could get something done about these 
led Saas... b1. 79,) 


Three perspectives on defining and proposing 
solutions to the discipline problem in 


arteclass7d=2 

Barry recounted the situation that ensued when the 
students from the class appeared in his office, and 
described what he thought had been the source of the 
problem. 
Q. 


Could I follow through with you, the sequence of what 
happened. Without crossing any confidences that the 
kids have, how many came to you in that original meeting? 


Barry 


Eighteen came to me in my office at one time as a 
delegation, and I attempted to ascertain what it was 

that they were all upset about. There was no way that 

I could give them an exact solution to the problem right 
away then, so what I simply did, was to say that I 

would meet with them individually, to find out what 

their problems were, and that probably I would talk to 

the teacher. I told them, "And see what he perceived 

the problem to be". Before I had a chance to do anything, 
the teacher talked to the principal about his control 
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problem and the principal took direct action, and called 
the key problem students in. But apparently there was a 
faction working, the group had collected into a social 
action group, and the leaders of the group were called 
in and they were asked to state definitely what it was 
that was causing the problem. 


iitoevaswiOWe ine Laem principal s office? 
Barry 


teow ones irinclpalwe tne art teacher, the vice 

Paine pealwandemycelt wert uer school on Thursday. And 
out of this meeting, none of the students wanted to 
Specifically lay charges of wrong-doing against Bruce. 
However, they did voice some of their feelings which 
Wene;Cauccde by @illackeo Pacommunicatvmonyemorerthan anything, 
between the students and Bruce. Definitely Bruce, in 

Ce wis poceMaihntodhecontCOl, had Cub oft 411 possible 
discussion at that time because it would have been 
Truitless to try arguing with the group as a whole and 
Peep y Saldmabeutsthac, “1 don't wish to discuss it 
atethicetime Ss Ihevyelook this to mean that he refused 
LemualcmtO. FieCien =lupWas a,Case.ot the kids assuming 
because of his demeanour that he wouldn't talk. Whether 
it was him not wanting to open a can of worms, so to 
Speak, sande so ne =lertertvabone™ and’ l’don ’t think he: was 
quite as aware before the meeting, as he was after, that 
in fact the students have to be listened to. That was 


SVP tat mils Zeenat’ 7.) 

During the same period in which the students had gone 
Hombarry wos complain= about Bruce," Yvette and™Bruée had 
decided that they could not let this incident pass without 
seeking more help from the administration than they 
anticipated they were going to receive. 


(Yvette and 1) Pestarted talkins®eabouteanese kidsemand 
they were pretty bad in her class that day too, as they 
are every day. So together we sat down with Barry and 
jim, ana’. don't know the exact tones om eneweonversaton, 
but again: Jim said@ it wouldn= tehappentun histiclasseyeHe 
could teach Art or Drama to these people. Then he 
wanted the list of all the students, so I came back to 
the classroom, ‘g0t the Lists and Yvette and. Tl made up a 
list of all the trouble-makers. People that were 
causing us trouble. And he (Jim) asked around the 
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school, the staffroom, to see if they were trouble- 
makers, and they were! We (Yvette and I) had them all 
together (in one class) was the big thing. So he 
decided he would call them in after school or 25 minutes 
Dbenorce heat thal bed le > li ) 


By talking with Yvette and deciding that something more 


substantial Should be done with this class, Bruce had 


conflicted with both Jim's attitudes about large group 


problems, and the manner in which he had earlier planned to 


mecony.c me lun 


Arran 


Jim 


Okay, the way things happened, you see, Bruce came to 
me first and I suggested we call the parents. 


Tirsswas eon Thursday? 


The same day it happened. Then on Monday I was going 
Om oOmi(imandeta teecOmsuliaueclass.. And =then about 12930 
or so, in comes Yvette. I guess he had consulted with 
Yvette and both of them approached me. I didn't like 
the way that thing was done, because I had already set 
Thies itecverms ort, the way Ef was going to deal with it, 
buwiweuesccene Wash ti catvistied or something. f don't 
know, he went ahead and between him and Yvette brought 
it up again after I had already told him what I was 
POs Lee dO we [naw doesn t) £OmOver With me too well. 
You want my advice? Then you do what I am suggesting! 
jo CUMmC Ol GW, Weleee  bUtenemSeyoung, sol didn’ t say 
elasanaslersy Sue ik vies 


Whereis tecetse to this point, you know .sbemean aur 
don't believe in petitions and I don't believe in mass 
protests. I always figure that the avenues of 
communication are always open in our school, and when 
it reaches the point when you have to have mass protests, 
there's something wrong somewhere. Bruce should have, 
if "Bruce had reacted and said to the kids, @"Well, you 
kids, come and see me after school. We'll have a chat 
and discuss it and see what's bugging you guys." He 
never gave them an opportunity, so I guess the kids 
fire) yehad=toeeo, and cee Barry. - (5.11.79) 
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The meeting with the students, the principal and the 
schoo eounsellorjatter classes¢on the Thursday, brought 
Bruce into a Situation where he perceived that he was 
disciplined along with the students. Bruce had gone to the 
meeting unprepared for many of the charges laid before hin, 
but left the meeting confident that the administration could 
see through the transparent claims. 
bruce 
all four gheune ol1ficesaYvetie, imyself, (Barry and 
Jim. Jim tore into the kids then let them speak for 
themselves and we ourselves told them what we thought 
they were doing, and Jim said they were acting like 
punks, and I agreed. JI could have used better words 
Thanebhac, bute ieftuess tthattat thestime tt was thesbest. 
Then they started accusing me of things, like not letting 


them sit, or letting them sit where they wanted to, which 
was the discipline problem they said which was the cause 


of, - but you were in the class today, we had tried two 
methods already and they went back to the one they liked, 
so - 

Ors 
It was the students that said seating was the cause of 
the discipline problem? 

Bruce 
Tiates riche! 

a 
That they were allowed to sit where they liked, and that 
washyeur fault? 

Bruce 


That wasamy fault... And. thatewds sworete Thal desaid, 
vehities eTheyereally, {wellestevessaidethat.. Then W 
countered whens] said, '"Okay,-1 admit, to saying: thax". 
Then Jima said, s"WeisleMr.scawchukeapologimes: for ghat.: 
in dadn? tebonke le hadecOsanolOfiZ7enm el taWase | Usitea slap 
of the tongue, but he apologized for me and I wanted to 
make it clear, I wanted it found, out, how many times I 
SWorem i ieciaccwa: Whatele 62108 se oOndimcamesdown. LOM ihe 
acumen bac oLsupmcieL Creek. mouCce ml Lold somebody 
they were going to be "up shit creek" once. 
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That was about the second day teaching. 
Bruce 


Vecwmo DOUtEO a a2 amo SCe, suney are just looking for 
Winco meal vuirh em uneyecoimetitnkyot. = [lteis: like catehing 
See cman iia eer ieomcornen, = uicy Will douanything to cet 
CUunOd sbnat= COocnere= sore Suess: I=had cornered thems #Now 
fe ealize. = hace cornereus them,-and =. Wallynever'do that 
acai | J ealwayseeivestnem the way out. Or my way. 
OG i Den tomrecorduuneir disturbances) every day. I!m 
POM eon Makelanlictwecpecially for that class, tor 
certain people like Anton, what he's doing, and compile 
aie ot thes troubles tneys are siving! meyistarting from 
Poca ye Nex UNee accrue Diammenave- any “troubler then® 1 ai co 
cirouch@ unewwes ueagGe save TOU did’ thiswon such and@such 
avn ory OURO. Oe Comeau nS. seu So rand “Gila te Smet. Ser ou 
Scouuna vy Sunen co yewaye le rcane COVer=emyseli = [re they do 
get cornered again they'll be looking for things to 
corner me Perec le invimidated. “Welle think 2t rs 
Completely sridiculous, just nothing’ to do’ with teaching 
ae Oe oma Ceo aem ye cCOTlCepy Of swhat teaching won all 
JOO wan Stamina y CmCOMmDUG Ube With tlis,= wells thenealm won't 
teach. 


How did you feel after that meeting? 
Bruce 


hea sme lOUch few ehen FOr bOD Ofer l. eel) Lett? conrident. 
Very confident. I knew they were going to come up with 
these things. Like when I was walking down to the 

office I was thinking, "Jesus, what am I going to say 
when they say I was swearing and all this?" I knew they 
VOU itne sont espe Wace 1uSt Wallingutor ine chance, 
if they didn't bring it up I was going to make sure they 
beouchi¢ea GlUp- ws m not soing to Nave sthem talking ebpenind 
mys 0ack. “f wanted them to bring it out, so if they 
hedhwee Sard (it. leWasefOine «lO Say Oem wha tea DOU GES 
Swearing?" "You've accused me of swearing, what about 
it?" What I hadn't expected were the ridiculous things 
they brought up. Seating arrangements, not helping them 
and not answering their questions. You know they were 
just piddling things, they were looking for anything, 
like I wouldn't answer their questions. Well, I wouldn't 
answer their questions that day about discipline, they 
were, "Why can't we do this?" "Why can't we do that?" 
"How come we can't chew gum?" "Why can't we talk?" 

I said, "I'm not answering those questions. You know my 
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rules and regulations and if you break them, you just 
Nay Ce uOmsuiel em Ghiesconsequences..” SAnd: l.said, “That is 
DOO Rens LOnmC UScCuSS One then they putimupe une ir shands, 
and I said, "I'm not answering any questions about that, 
If you have a question about art, then we can talk, but 
Ue Gov Cano UEODCmEnOGedlSCUsci On, slime the steacher a” 


Oe 
Hie Veron. OU mLe chleaL ico WmDUsL SaEVOM wi ercika bons Gorthose 
Deop lew inmcie ronumoli Tce. as: far as how) you run your 
classes? 

Bruce 


At first I was worried about it when I was sitting there 
and hearing all these things being said about me, and 
directed at me. About the way I do things in my class- 
room. Before it was between me and the kids. Now it's 
notes ~l Sort of; worried, about. it.when 1. walked out of 
the classroom and went home that evening. But then I 
COU Ossi i eu O habe Cook hey lie fale. ometh at 
kind of crap from the students. And I'm not worried 
anOUnsel wel teeclewmedo, because 1f they do, I don't care 
to be in a situation where I have to work for people 
who believe what they hear from the kids rather than 
Wha besulevyenear atGom tie ieacher... 1d. rather mot work 
Menges \ MPS eR ALR 


However, even though Jim did not give credence to most 
of the complaints put forward by the students, he did feel 
that the students may have lacked ample opportunity to ask 
Bruce questions. Similarly, he felt that Bruce was too 
Incente il DUGSUINe nis art program.and not interacting with 
the students. 

Jim 


.. What he was telling me and then what actually 
happened when the kids came up here, the kids started 
saying, "Well he swears in class." "He won't answer my 
questions." "We ask him something and he says 'Not now'’ 
"We'll do it after because we've got a lesson to go on.'" 
Questions. It appears kids want to talk to him about, 
you know, "Why do we do things this way?" and so forth. 
He doesn't give them the time to explain those kind of 
things. He just wants to do his lesson and that is it. 
I suggested to him that sometimes, forget about your 
lessons, stop and just bullshit with the kids and let 
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the kids know what your philosophy is and what you 
ares 201ne to be doing, sO that's. where it was at. 
some said he swore in class. The kids, some of them, 
broke down and cried. One accused him of not helping 
her, where he had helped her mix two colours, did 

two of the exercises and then he said to her, "You 
SOmancadrandsdo., Wicwnicmumyoursel ff.” That kind of 
Sechex, | Sil eo) 


Of all the incidents, during that meeting, the one 
which distressed Bruce most was having to answer defensively 
to Jim in front of the students. When Bruce had begun to 
collect names and addresses to phone parents, he had done 
so in place of the "lines" assignments he had issued up to 
that point. The students still believed that the lines 
were a standing punishment, and discussion of these came to 
light during the meeting. 

(ies tantedyoivarnesout lanes, and that one day 

it got carried away. I just handed out 400 lines 

TOmeceaCheOlLeuleCsemsLUudenis and =tiav was therday 

that we all went down to the office. Jim told these 

SpUdei toe nace WOULdM G wrrte Liem if il were you, 

I'd refuse to write them, take the punishment." 

In other words, he was saying either stay in after 


school or take the strap, don't waste your time 
iiiveak paleaves \Maianeyse, 


Hemoa bomun loa coy OU? 

Bruce 
Roma Sia omeuse es O) thatesort. Of peedimerol fe tawish 
he would tell me privately, and I would pass it on 


to» the rest or = therstudents.- i “wouldschanzermy 
methods lenin 7S) 


iHescoming 2O2e Ulehe Ot sD CuCemandmcr das Cae 


From the events of that Thursday, rumours, nad been 
apparently sweeping the school, of how class 8-2 had had 


Bruce disc! plinedetOGeswearing inecl ass Once bruce heard 
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of these rumours he began to face each of his classes 

directly to stop them from circulating. The same presentation 
was given to 8-2 when the two-day timetable returned them 

to the art room the following Monday. 

Bruce said to the class, "Rumours have been going around 
phate tswear mnvclassjpelhaw Ithave stoldepeople to “fit off. 
PiavalsnOmabiiteme. [ may have once said "up shit creek" but 
sellin sae) eden Wy 

Bruce then attempted to assume a more authoritarian role 
with this meeting than he had with any other, but nevertheless, 
Gonceded) to ythermrcomplaints of-non-communication.» “This is 
myeelassroom. | Yougane mysstudents but nevertheless 1 .am 
prepared to listen to-your beefs." The students began, 


"We have done only four things since we began in 
september. I have done nothing for the last four weeks!" 


ian Oeste ai Leroi ema une Wweres tioSse Lesa t 
PEIN TS. 


"What are we going to do next?" 
Pa ial Vane. 
"With those cheap watercolours?" 


"No, they were not cheap! Did you bring in those 
pictures I asked you to?" 


UNeow es (Cnorus4 


mrnen for snext clase lL want yous to sfindwa newspaper o- 
magazine picture which excites you." 


The class broke into roaring laughter and shrieks at the 
sexual connotations of what they might find. 
To counter the complaint that he had allowed them to sit 


anywhere in the room, Bruce made the girls stand to one side 
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of the room, the boys on the other, then seated them 
alternately making sure no friends were together. Through- 
out this whole procedure, Anton had been seeking peer 
approval and calling out inane comments. His confidence in 
taunting Bruce's discipline was such that he appeared to 
assume he had come victorious from interaction with the 
principal and Bruce. 

Once the students had assumed their new seats Bruce 
produced a heap of old magazines from which the students 
Cougs finds pictures,in) place of those they did not bring 
from home. The congestion around the magazines gave all 
those wishing to cause a disturbance a magnificent opportunity 
to do so. Anton laughed and guffawed through the group, 
grabbing girls' backsides to their absolute shrieking 
delight. 

Once the class had come back to their seats Bruce 
appeared to have lost his new-found authoritarian attitude, 
Svomoot GetOmuniesclass,, “t5s my tanilt that you made so much 
hovce me lesiouldn: tehave! leteyou group around for the 
Maso nese mbawonrtenappen again. (5.11.79) 

Divergent attitudes about the students in art class 8-2 
Bruce had personally resolved any anxiety about the 
claims laid against his teaching ability by assuming that the 
administration of the school would have enough experience to 
"not fade fore tha veindaOtecrapw, StoUCiE cCcUuamLyeWas pased 
on the assumption that the principal was aware both of the 


students being behaviour problems and all being in the one 
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class together. Bruce had felt confident that "(Jim) asked 
around the school, the staffroom, to see if they were 
trouble-makers, and they were!" (5.11.79) 

However, the administration did not feel that the 
problem lay with the students being behaviour problems as 


Bruce had assumed. 


Jim 
PeOUG LAC = DOL WS Man OOkedea Gs thatelistsonpekids and 

I spoke to the other teachers that have these kids and 
they™said, "ne probleme*" 

Greg 
What these beginning teachers have to learn and to 
develop is methods of dealing with their classes and 
students in that they are fair and consistent and 
reasonable. 

Jim 


Thirteen kids. I spoke to Chris Hunt and showed him 
LicCwiis be on veoroplems?' = VNo, not one." -I spoke to 


Bob Buchanan, Bob had had trouble with two of the boys. 


Barry, the person to whom all the students turned when 


they were threatened, felt that the students behaved in an 
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expected fashion, but one with which Bruce will learn to cope. 


barry 


ithink*’ this? Was ‘a testing process; a group of grades s 
students just decided they were going to test out a 
teacher and see how much authority they had. And I 
Grn Kenko Was ea poOreCOntrol «Situati Onvonetnempaninosn 
the young teacher, not quite knowing how to cope with 
Thi cw hindeotwann acta on. 


Is that because these kids aren't any problem any 
other place in the school? 


Barry 
Oh, some of them are. Some of them are kids that make 


problems wherever they are. They are problems, but 
theuoanorma la anC7.1 he.79)) 
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By December, the conflict with class 8-2 had subsided 
Significantly, not because the students had changed 
expectations of art, but because Bruce displayed ways to 
felniTaalal - (eXehalaid Iak(om ey. 

Many of the classes which were observed had incidents 
which Bruce would have earlier challenged, but to which he 
now turned a "deaf ear". Projects which required 


unsophisticated media, little preparation and virtually no 


movement around the room kept the students seated and "busy". 


Bruce no longer tried to convey the sensitivity of art to 
this class as he did to others, he just supervised the 


mechanics of the projects. 


Kae icapatvwonspotadisciplinaryacourses ofsaction 


for the second semester 

Asvatdarectucesuteotatnesyincadents with.class).S-2sand 
the "buddy-buddy" relationship typified in class 9-4, Bruce 
planned changed relationships with students when the new art 
classes began in semester 2. Bruce planned to be more 
authoritarian with his new classes at the beginning of the 
semester, then become more relaxed as each class warranted 
it. Perhaps the greatest indicator of his movement from 


identification with students was the importance he placed on 


the avoidance of a peer relationship with the older students. 


As part of his new disciplinary measures, Bruce 
determined to be prepared for any disciplinary problem he 
encountered. He recorded all classroom incidents, so that 


if he should have to defend any action, or seek help from 
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the administration, he would be prepared to defend it. 
Although he planned to be more strict with new classes, he 
realized that each class would be different, irrespective of 
age differences and would-have to be treated accordingly. 

I definitely think so, depending on who is in the class. 

There arencertainysrudentsethat, youthave toesitionsa 

Meco vesmeres thanmouhersma so I think it is different for 

every class. [dont thank that there is a happy 

medium that you can arrive at and use for every class. 

(Zone O)) 

Bruce, more aware that many of the students’ 
expectations were not toward having worthwhile art 
experiences but rather having "an easy time", consequently 
planned to use the option election system to his advantage. 
The students he knew that had differing expectations from 
his own, who planned to re-elect art, Bruce began to actively 


discourage. Such discouragement was in conflict with the 


ethos of the system, but considered a risk well worth taking. 


(aly 
So, come re-election of Subjects at the start of this 
semester, a lot of them won't choose art for those 
very same reasons (changed expectations)? 

Bruce 
lio women Uae POLO a Lhem= wont. 

(Alkc 
In some classes that is still not the case? 

Bruce 


No, some classes they want to get back in. For 
instance, 8-2, I think they feel that they run the 
class sometimes, and that they have a good time in it, 
and that is the reason they want to get back, as 
compared to some of the other subjects where they feel 
they might have to start new and have to be split up. 
They are used to this situation and sometimes they get 
away with quite a bit in this class. They want to come 
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back again and enjoy it again, for that reason. There 
are some I am going to take back from that class, 
there are some good students there. There is a group 
of about half a dozen, and there is no way that they 
will get back at all. Even if Mr. Kuch, or anyone, 
says that they have to take art, there is no way! I 
will refuse to take them! So there might be a little 
Dito testa uct ronmunemacminustration. | L Was» talking 
to Greg this morning and he said, "Some of them are 
going to have to take art again, because there is not 
that muchsetoschoose@iron. 4 


He is talking about the total population? 
Bruce 

Yes, that's right! I didn't mention these. These are 

(iveovwiIesOMmueOteiie Glomintricacies that.) am going to 

get into once.Il start the registration. If they are 

smart, and they really want to get in, they should go 

LOmLemaAdn Loic tra thonwand Say, auLook, Me. Sawchuk won )t 

take me, and I want to take art." That is going to 

pose a problem, that is why over the last week I have 
been discouraging certain people from getting back in. 

(25 e,.0 08) 

Bruce was as good as his word. At the registration 
process for second semester options, held in the gymnasium 
at the end of January, Jamie, whose name has appeared in 
these pages aS one with whom Bruce had come in conflict, and 
even strapped, confidently approached the table. 

"Hi, Mr. Sawchuk, remember me? My name is Jamie." 

"Go away, Jamie." 

yBus, Mr. (sawchuky I wantuto signtup%forsartn 

"You're not interested in art, Jamie. Go away." 

As Jamie turned to go away, he summed up his attempt to 


register. 
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CHAPTER VI 
PROFESSIONAL SOCIALIZATION 


Process of teacher socialization 


Early identification with students 


From the time that Bruce first reported to Gladesville 
Junior High School as the new art teacher, assuming the 
GOmewOim lcacner  d1denoLecomescasi ly. In the two days of. 
preparation and meetings before the students returned to 
school, Bruce had felt uncomfortable and fearful of what was 
to come. The fears that Bruce had were held somewhat at bay 
by his confidence in himself as an artist, for he was sure 
that when classes began he would feel confident in his art 
domain. By the end of the first week he had come to meet 
erelissclasces, at tease once, and had begun to be involved 


Tieune- business "o1 Leaching ary. 


Slowly I'm becoming, coming to school is becoming a 
habla cainetor me. When 1 first started, the first 
times opMMouUnedays, or even now, it's difficult waking 
UpMirecheemorhning, sormiespecially before Weco to ‘bedat 
Hesabeuninkine, "Geer, f° ve got to go to school 

COMo GAO Nees se Whal anebe corns to do? veAm tL 
fomerto do a good” job? = "Am TWecoingsto have “problems 
Wichedi soup lune? 9 eRutestartinge=lastenight, Ll am 
beginning to have that feeling that I'm feeling better 
about it. I feel that especially after these lessons 
today, Lb feel like 1 am able to start them on a 
learning process or on a structural learning theme, and 
mtrodaucera Vvoteot my hilosophy= te veachina wes letainic 
perhaps I have started to feel like a professional. 
Notetotallys but, vcan'feel. tuehappentngaw emits TL wo 
days I felt like a complete amateur. 


Tieerirst couple of *days, ledvdnem teey Vike? was 
a professional at all, and I don't feel like a total 
professional justeyet, but Mivesstanved@to feel ait, 10's 
started happening to me. I think the work that is 
produced will tell the tale. So far I feel good about 
it. It's only been one exercise, but it's been 
uremendouc. © 7.9.79) 


ZO, 
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The line drawings which emerged from the initial classes 
excited Bruce tremendously, not only because they were the 
first works to emerge from his classes, but because they were 
of such high quality. Bruce felt that even though the 
students may not have appreciated that quality themselves, 
Some individual pieces were better than he had seen in down- 
town galleries, and even his own work. In this period of 
euphoria, Bruce related this time to his earlier practice 
teaching period as, "Practice teaching is just completing an 
exercise, but the work that is being produced now, is far 
more meaningful, it's a part of where we are going." 

The process of beginning to "feel like a teacher" was 
in many respects, dependent on how the students regarded his 
position. Different classes assumed different attitudes, 
but even Bruce himself, in describing the situation, three 
weeks into the school year, expressed his feelings of 
aivenavion by reterring to teachers as "that situation in 


thee orm cenagown the hall. 


Q. 
How do you think the kids view you as a person, 
similar to how they may view the principal or one 
of their friends as people? 

Bruce 


Well I have a lot of them that hate me. (laughter) 
Tidon'tothink I'msaccepteds* Like Ishave toekeep 
relating back to my student teaching days where things 
were "buddy-buddy". You know, you were part of the 
crowd or something. Even at the junior high level 
it's hard to believe the teacher being part of the 
crowd but that's what was happening. Now I think it's 
a little different. I was thinking about that the 
other day myself. You know, walking in another door 
than the kids, and being part of the "establishment", 
beingiparu ot thestrules":  =21t'seditterents in each 
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class almost, some classes I feel like a teacher and 
I'm accepted as a teacher, a professional. I really 
think I am, and I feel they're feeling towards me that 


I have something to teach them. They want to learn it. 


They want to know it. In others, in one or two other 
classes, they don't know how quite to accept me, 


whether to take me seriously or not. Why I don't know, 


and now that I've started handing out assignments to 
tryeandecontroi them, lehatei doing that,o but, el’ m 
trying to get some sort of handle on the situation. 
(EOREO 87-9) 


Growing separation from identification with students 


The emerging separation of identification with students 


was best illustrated by Bruce in his transference of what he 


had considered his own responsibilities, or at least 
responsibilities equally shared in the art room. The 
realization that many of the lowly tasks of the art room 
could be imposed authoritatively on the many available 
hands began to appear by late October. Ina grade 9 class, 
Bruce instructed the whole class to begin the process of 
cleaning up the room in the normal expected fashion, but on 
calor day, une addi tion apporntedra *committee”.* The 
euphemistically named committee had the responsibility of 
cleaning up the sink area of the classroom, which was not 
normally the responsibility of any one individual. Bruce 
told me at the end of the lesson that this recent unequal 
delegation of duties was a new revelation. "That's 
something everyone should do, get the kids to clean up the 
sink area. I was doing it myself before this!" (24.10.79) 
Another responsibility which underwent reappraisal was 
the care that should be afforded all works of art produced 


in the room. Although the onus for retaining work produced 
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until assessment was placed on the student as early as 


October, Bruce's attitude toward this concern changed. 


Bruce 


So I'm sort of getting them to feel responsible for 
Ticirework seuchinkeeme And sire amwayjercet) themito feel 


GesponsiDlemiormanrte-1 art ES iconethingewspectal.: hat 
The Vine Seuney dow inwart arelspecialeeand? tie) mark 


each pro ject, after 1 mark each’ project they would throw 


it away. I've got that feeling and I know that 
happened before when I was student teaching. But now, 
I don't mark it after they have finished, they always 
ask me, "What mark are you going to give me for this, 
Mo *Sawchuk?" and I'd say, “Well, keep. it iniyour 


order and eb alte mark wremeverythingwat tonce.’, id 
ehey ire responsible foriaites They keep itt@all in their 
folder. 

Ge 
Will they then still have to keep everything that has 
been marked in their folders? 

Bruce 


PLO wut meLneimanyvthns netaiboutitthas.. but to mteo ins 
iL Omiia kKemmnL acca eiecheite 1c) tab east untilsiChristmas. 
Because that’s when the course is finished at Christmas 
time,.and. fT want to mark everything at Christmas time. 
I don't know how I'm going to approach that, to keep 
esl achieimewonk Elosfeunenuntul, Christmas...) eh diiike. them 
Om Whether orto that wise work , oidon st know. 
Pecause: atl otsroi@ey mess their wonkVralivs out tor Whe ic 
poldersnandwmchiey idonkabotbiertipickingeti taup tofiethe 

im Oommen li viernotucedicthat De G70 1879) 


However, when the same subject was broached near 
"Christmas time", Bruce's feelings of responsibility towards 
the students=maintaining when folders,*® wasitiarwessiaunan it 
had been two months earlier. 

Oe. 


How does this affect the responsibility of putting the 
onus on them to look after their folders? 
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Bruce 


Actually it works better this way because now if they 
Hoscwanvuningeledon UGenlave to say l am docking marks for 
Lo uomandm thot sue lhateWasmasna ln wn. thesneck 60, do, that 
too. You have to put the onus on them to take care of 
their work. Sometimes they are away and other people 
take their folder and this other person's work goes 
flying across the room and you don't know who it belongs 
TO, »O this way at least 1t gets marked as soon as it 
tomo Chu | MOSteaSESOOneSSmlul Ls done. sand: l-seeuit. 

I see what they have done. And then if they want to 
tTArOW) 1G away, then, torca loti of them I. would.throw it 
away too because it is so bad. The work. But for the 
others, well I have had a lot of students come to me and 
ask me if they could take their paintings home to their 
parents. Their parents want to see them and so, I think 
for the good students, no matter when I mark it, they 
will take care of their work, and those are the students 
Pestelnteres tedsin.. sine other Students that really don't 
give a damn, why should I give a damn? Should I spend 
my time disciplining them on how to take care of their 
Wied ea DC sO We lL Ominous 1.O8 de. th ands Dende 1 tb wenows crease. lite 
ies aCOmasemuci sas el Can, “DUG as “lars as To oameconcerned 
Pia ueloe nO MNyajObeel must.tleach themarespect,.a1ornsart 
work and hopefully in the long run they will learn 
respect for theirs, but I cannot waste my time needling 
icine s avr ee UOM ues LCK stil SUD ss Donat lose tha tt." 
mesCemEnem or ops SOmeciinovOne tae floor. | 1 say, “Don't 
io cmulainmme iC mite pes  PULE lu in VourmsTOlder. = fi just 
got sick and tired of doing that. Now when I see work 
on the counter, like I just did before you came to see 
me, I knew who it belonged to. I don't like his 
attitude very much, he leaves his folder sitting there 
andes OMe nOueitS WOrk sltLIng in that corner of the room. 
Somemc i IhomwOorkeinethatecorner, — He 1S not responsible. 
He doesn't feel he should be responsible for it. Then 
they come to me and say, "Well, you are responsible for 
TiokowoOwl Sawahiseworke there, and threw it ine the 
garbage. I could have gone through all those folders 
and stuck it in his folder. I remember I told him to 
put it away. I remember the exact situation. The bell 
had rung. Five minutes before that I had told him to 
put it away. So, if he just wants to throw it on the 
counter and say, "Well, Mr. Sawchuk can put it away, he 
Nas (been pUGTINE Lt away UNU1 now ee BUM St et ew 
iby ler Tats) (ekeweloteyedery ACCT, 2 778)) 


Relationship with staff 


Though identification with students diminished, a 
complementary association did not fully develop Wikthercibetits. 


As Bruce was the only art teacher in the school, he had to 
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deal directly with the principal in organizing his program 
initially, and he still perceived the principal as the main 
Source of information and support. Bruce could see no close 
parallel with what he was doing, in any other part of the 
SCO MeitincySCuS Sn omnioerelawionship, widhethe principal, 
Bruce said; 

I had the feeling he has visited because he was 

surprised by what was happening. Or that he likes 

art. I don't know because I can't relate myself with 

the other teachers, the other classrooms. Does he 

WaliemiiGO slielreroonsce. Leadon’ t know. —§(12510.79) 

The non-coalescence of Bruce with the staff was 
reinforced late in October when he submitted an extensive 
selection of students' work to a city-wide exhibition in the 
Sieethncona Mall, Exhibitions form an important part of 
Bruce's attitude toward involvement in art. This same 
interest was not shared by the staff. 

Q. 


Are you getting any feedback from the staff on what 
is happening in the art room? 


Deuce 

No. I even told Jim to go down and see my (students' ) 

paintings in the Strathcona Mall. I don't think he 

went. “1 don't think anybody went. Some of the kids 

vd 29 LO 19 ) 

The relationship Bruce developed with the staff did not 
Simply evolve from any preconceived notions held regarding 
junior high school teachers or any artistic elitism that 
deprived him of professional commonalities. The attitudes 


that the staff held toward the art program in the school, 


and their expectations of what an art teacher should be, 
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defined the parameters within which Bruce could attempt a 
liaison. Grahame Parker, the art teacher who had been 
encouraged to move from the school two years before Bruce's 
appointment, had obviously taken positions which had been 
outside these parameters and as a result, he came into 
conflict with several of the other teachers. 

In an attempt to define these parameters, I confronted 
Peter, a staff member who had been in the school for 
several years. 

On 


I'll change the question again. AS a member of 
Gladesville staff, what would be your expectations 
of anybody who was employed as an art teacher here? 


Peter 


I would expect him first of all to realize he is 
teaching an extremely energetic group of kids, and he 
had better have a steely spine, made from stainless 
steel. He himself had better know pretty damn well 
Whosnesas, what he ts=doingewithshis 1ites-*himself, 
because those kids will eat him apart. Tear him apart. 
Pirsteot all, an arnt teacher should know himself and 
be secure with himself and not be chagrined, or 
challenged by their challenges to him, their insults. 
They'd pick him apart. They would want to know if he 
Topcor real: lt heecomess to-as school tlooking-ariusy— 
craftsy, these kids see right through any act or role 
Tite youearomplaying.= Tf Vourare= playingwansiasholy 
arora cic™ role, they’ Wille eateyousup. 


What if that person is genuinely. artistic,, wlllsthey 
eat him up then? 


Peter 


Yes, they will resent him. They don't want someone 
who is artsy-craftsy. Their fathers are working 
people. They cannot be associated with effeminism. 
Lim tiCeMNanmeicmaneactl Ss teandsiaspactis 7 Cceamoannerisms: 
they can't stand those mannerisms. 
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Have you taught with anybody like that? 
Peter 


Yes. They resented him. They like plain, blunt 
people, simple, sincere and not arty. 


PoOwecOssyOUoeCKOne nee resci of the staff reacts to 
artsy-craftsy-? 


Peter 


Disdain. The most respected teachers on any junior high 
school staff teach science and math. We know they are 
the most pragmatic, the most useful thing. We are closer 
to the great lap of the unwashed multitudes in junior 
high than we are in any other school, and they want 
pragmatic, solid, spear-beans-and-skittles kind of 
Cliarvucu Lun geande nOueart. Whey watch a lot iof T.V.., so 
GievmCOn a UaInindwarama, sOULMartl 1S@so farsremoved from 
TAewdal!y worldvotsearning a bloody living. They don’t 
know that there are billions being spent in our country 
on applied arts. «Advertising arts. 


Som OUumOOm, tasce themstaltoinva suntor i hieh IM this city 
in this day and age would tolerate that type of person 
on.staif? 


Peter 


He can be as aesthetically inclined and as talented as 
possible, but he must not show it either in his costume 
Otel Sumanners sil ene sis) to be accepted, “his 
mannerisms must be very Similar and close to those of 
the people that he lives with. With the parents. 


Do you think the staff would go out of their way to 
socialize or influence anyone who is artsy-craftsy? 


Peter 


No. They saresmuchs too) pola te. uthevemient enod. wan 
artsy-craftsy person might make them feel uncomfortable, 
but they wouldn't go out of their way to hurt him, or 
alter his behaviour. 
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Paige 


What about if that artsy-craftsy person came onto staff 
as a math teacher? 


Peter 

(much laughter) 
(Principal joins in conversation across the staff room. ) 
Jim 


I wouldn't employ him. 


Gr 
It appears you wouldn't have an art teacher on your 
staff like that either, but they do exist, don't they? 
Jim 
NOG Onamy stati. 
aye 
What if you came to a school as principal and he was 
already on staff? 
Jim 


There are ways and means of removing him. (18.12.79) 

Not only are the social mores of the staff and the 
community seen as one of the parameters which should 
Gircumscriabesan arteteacher, “but he should* not be’ too far 
removed in his attitudes toward art from those that are 
collectively held in the school. When Grahame Parker left 
the school, his deviance as an artist and his concomitant 
philosophies were judged silently by the whole staff at 
that time. 
Q. 

The thing that I was trying to probe though was, the 


staff did not give him any feedback, even though he 
was upsetting them. 
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Jim 
He got very little feedback from the staff. 
Peter 


But the staff did get upset about the way the kids were 
behaving. We would all hear about it. At staff meetings. 
The kids constantly talked about the clay fights and we 
were appalled. So when we saw that Parker was getting 
encouraged to leave, getting pushed out, nobody gave him 
any solace or suppert. 


Jim 


He made that decision himself, but it was obvious, the 
kinds of things that were starting to happen. 


Peter 


I started to wonder why he was going absent. And he 
came in one day and he rambled about friends of his who 
had “small contracts with the C-B.C.. doing set designing 
and what-not, and how he would love to get into it. And 
how one of his friends was actually producing a show now 
as a freelancer, expecting to make only five thousand 
dollars that year, and he admitted if he weren't so 
happy, he would do the same thing. He would be satisfied 
with less income and do something creative on his own. 

He had a profound need to do something creative on his 
OWn wamlthatinaw ia rsuenad Co Satisfy his town’ needs as an 
aiein) Sauaraman Mew veaCnwa ale wanted’ +Go-.ber a creative artist. 
And they are solitary people, they are totally into 
their own myths and impulses. 


Or 
So you see a Successful art teacher as primarily a 
teacher and secondarily an artist? 

Peter 
Hxacu ly ye xac uly. 

Jim 


VYesvsl wouldwagree. 6 (16. lc 479) 
By pUnSUI ne theme tc MtUdeSmwhleChmawe ke mncwdmanoOUtmrackel, 
in his®time “a0 Gladéesvilie; many of the™criverta by which 


Bruce was judged, became evident or were revealed. The art 
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room of the school tends to be isolated from the mainstream 
of school life, and to some extent can be ignored by the 
PeSteoiethceougii. » ttUegs Neither acceptable for the art 
teacher to seek refuge in-his isolated area, or appear 
Socially unacceptable once he interacts with the mainstream 
GimeccnoOoleiitte. "Accordingavo the school cotnsellor, Bruce 


met the criteria of social acceptability handsomely. 


ae 
someone like Parker, I keep going back to Parker, 
because I don't know him and he is not in the system 
any more and so what I say doesn't really matter that 
much. Jim once said that he would be embarrassed to 
introduce him to his colleagues down in the Hotel 
Macdonald foyer, because of the way he dressed. Now 
he was still accepted as an art teacher? 

Barry 


He Waclarcoed artist, ueheekids Liked him) ~Theyyvdidn't 
respect him but they liked him... The staff, they just 
left him alone. He was there. So he operated in 
isolation. He never came down to the staff room and 
he didn't mingle much with the staff. At the end of 
tHendayehessottuphandWiette a(bS.h2!79)) 

Pon an ace teacher ~to «be eccentric in his dress and 
mannerisms was unacceptable in the school, but conversely, 
for that same teacher to avoid interaction with the people 
who found his mannerisms objectionable was also considered 
unacceptable. The art teacher was required to be a social 
component of the staff as well as meeting the middle class 


social mores of that staff. Jim discussed the expectations 


he held for members of staff. 


The staff would leave a person alone regardless what 
he did in the classroom, if he came into the staff 
room, went out and socialized with the staff, went 
out for a beer, attended the Christmas party, went on 


a ski trip. He would be accepted. But to begin with, 
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you have got that handicap and then you stay alone in 
your own little environment, and to hell with everything 
els Cecia usCOComOn wl neatnemschool, and yclimb 40d s0i sour 
Shell once in a while. You can't operate that way. 
(Ciees eee whan) 


In the perception of-both Jim and Barry, Bruce stood 
comfortably within their expectations of a member of staff. 
Barry 


Bruce here, is involved in other things beside art, he 
Coachessa beLunchtime weand.he~is..in the. unchroom, -he 
COMcBaDUteSe TOmune: HOOmseconversation, and there eis, a 
DULEOCCNCe weaves sSsuDGlLe sd i iference «bul. iztsis 
important. He is a regular, people look at him and 
say, "Oh, he is a real regular guy." He is here, 
everybody <accepts i him: 


am 
Whecheel Sea DMD AOR sa esurpriSe,sfor ian -anteteacher, giS-,iati? 
Barry 
LtekGeably te welou, Know NewS .jUSt.a Gesular guy. 
Bruce is a teacher, not just an art teacher! 
Oe 
Would you say then Bruce is a normal member of staff 
Live yOuUmosLerns: 2 
Barry 


Mwoulon wosay neo like gthe res tot the: stait wsibu.t 
Nemicmamnicemeadjuncutowthe Stati. 1(l2,12.79) 


The decision that Bruce had appeared to be a regular 
guy had come long before school had started. Jim had used 
this as one of the more important criteria when he inter- 
viewed Bruce for the position of art teacher. 

well, if Bruce wasn't the type of person he is, he 
woulldntasbesonumyastatt. welt. shadn aa Knownshameard. had 
just hired an art teacher and the guy walks in with 
beads and the hair down to his ass hole, he would have 


been gone within a week. I wouldn't tolerate crap like 
Aiieiere, VOUS ia ieee) 
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Even though Bruce met the social expectations of the 
Stati, especially the administration, he did not reciprocate 
in appreciating the importance of such acceptability in his 
new role as teacher. 

Or 
one of the subjects I am going to talk to other 
people on the staff about is their perceptions of their 
experiences with art teachers in other schools. Do you 
have any feeling about what people expect of you as an 
art teacher and as a person? Do you feel they are 

cay Iolo -CONLOrmeyoumintomuicerole of an art teacher? 
Bruce 

PeOom CUeKnow, 8 tO, cele esyou the truth, [am not very 

CeOScmCOsMIC he Olemel Cul te oad ll ee lesa SOM vot .an 

outsider still I think. I get along with them whenever 

IT have to. But as far as being in contact with anyone 

imposter ci al me inpm@cLOSe tO any Of Liem, I am not. 

DOME COU USUI Eh Kearny oOnem te strvinge COMCOnnorm me aa fT 

they have tried I don't think they have achieved 

anything. Perhaps the only one that really deals with 
me a lot is Jim Kuch, because of his background in art 

Sndmni sconce pt LONE ot eaneart teacher. | (.5). 12.7.0) 

Because of the situation in which he found himself, 
Bruce lowered his expectations of the role of teacher during 
the first semester. Early interpretations of the tasks 
which he felt he had to perform were modified according to 
the examples set by other staff or by his assuming attitudes 
Similar to those of his colleagues. 

By the time six weeks had passed, Bruce had begun to 
come to grips with the copious amounts of work. As well as 
starting to receive the new supplies he had ordered soon 
after his arrival, work that Bruce had had to perform in his 
own time was now becoming less important. When I entered 


the classroom, one morning in October, Bruce pointed out 


the large stack of full sheets of masonite that were leaning 


pile 
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against the cupboards at the side of the room. Bruce had 
intended to meet with John, the Industrial Arts teacher, on 
PiempEevTOUS satuLdayemouning.. tLOeCUL lb Upsinto pieces for 
painting boards, but had reconsidered the ramifications of 
spending his own time in school. 

BUteLidecided, bugsenesit! tel spent three or.four hours 

here last Saturday and I'm not going to spend another 

Cle wawhialeCon Ne ROO mALECuUGI nea School nowsitis, just 

Son tmuce sl beacaineimunemcupooard. (23.10.79) 

The Fall Carnival had been planned by Jim to be held on 
ae eda vesScnool GaV.esliemid-Ooctober, and the notice of it 
had been given to staff. On the day that it was planned to 
occur, Six members of statf had called in sick and were 
replaced by substitute teachers. Jim had been irate about 
the attitude of these staff members, so he postponed the 
carnival for another two weeks. On the day the carnival was 
ultimately held, the home room teachers were given the 
responsibility for their own classes. Bruce came to compare 
his own disciplinary efforts with those of other teachers 
in the school after having a chance to compare them at the 
Fall Carnival. 

Perhaps as a result of this experience, Bruce appeared 
to develop a "why-should-I-care" attitude. He explained 
that many of the other teachers were not concerned about 
their charges, in the way in which he had previously been 
worrying about his. "If the kids skipped it was because of 
the Wwaye ches school organized 1c... brucescouldssee! no 
justification for’ exerting himself beyond the call of duty, 


when the whole thing was not “adequately organized", to 
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control those aspects for which he was, or felt responsible. 
During the first months of teaching Bruce had met the 
standards of social acceptance expected by the staff, but 
had been influenced in changing his preconceptions of what 
he had anticipated being professional levels of 
responsibility as a teacher. He acquired a "professional 
skin", characterized by greater concern for his own class- 


room responsibilities compared with total school obligations. 
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Professional artist, professional teacher, or both? 


One of the words which Bruce used frequently, in 
discussion of both teachers and artists, was the word 
"professional". The significance of this term emerged when 
clarification was sought to determine what it represented. 
The term "professional" had, for Bruce, several connotations, 


depending on the context in which it was used. However, in 


the process of searching for Bruce's meaning of "professional" 


Somes Bieerestineydicgcussionso® Nis interpretation of the 
Beret LOS MO eanOneenatod eben LeaChen” and “protessional", 
evolved. Bruce had been teaching only ten days when this 


conversation took place. 


Q.. 
One of the words you have used fairly frequently in our 
GHscusstons ts Ghaugo. = ~protessronal”’, whav do*you think 
AmeDroressional Mis? 

Bruce 


Mivesused Thee term =butelsden@techink-T've really 
TAOUPnueabOuUUsiveuhauvmmuch. “Loo clarity what I've said 
before, I was referring to the Fine Arts faculty when I 
referred to profs, because they were artists without any 
educational qualifications as far as teaching goes, and 
they were holding teaching positions because of their 
Sra vicsecmDEG kOSChLONA LAr ELS LS: Suu SnOULO aL eSay., 
graduate artists. So my feeling towards them was that 
they were not professional educators. When I used the 
word "professionals", I realize they were not educators. 
Wien wie cOLALD LOS tReet aCulty Ot eBduCca lon wot Course: 
what I took there, you know, from Ken Ditchburn, Ken 
Dietechburneis thestlirst person. tam anto thats lavesbecn 
aplewLomta bkwabouUtLleducat 1 On. ai NemoOn) VanpdeO dma cen 
the four years there that ever actually thought about 
Polngeintoethe, classrconnas UO Umaculalelina Le mLOne Ome bo 
the classroom after graduation! 


Perhaps by "professional" I mean a good educator. 

Ta tect nheaConnOmalLOnm mwa Gu cel Clini nome LOms YOU Know, a 
good art teacher. An educator, because there are very 
poor ones and very good ones, and perhaps I think I am 
uSing the term that way, and I call the good ones 
BpLOness Tonal Sine 
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Now I see two branches of "professionalism" emerging 
Nene eeu lcumploteoclOlalu —cducavor, and themeproress ional” 
aera oe eo you oink you.can, bDesboth? 


Bruce 


Meth tokeeso7 in tacreismecoing to try my, damnedest to 

be both. I can see myself giving up being an educator 
ana pecomine ="Stricmlyasprofescstonal arcict “it “the =chance 
everecanc, and "lihayvewopyimicm.. I am optimistic toward 
my “Outlook to" that'=soal 


Getting back to "professionalism", we have talked about 
the influence of the university on what your attitude 
VoWard Si proilesstoralrom? 25, your own attitude to being 
dimers laa seam LO resoHona ll’ “sO Le presume that ie 
term "professional" to you means more than solely 

Toaw poe your sarvailniomby =it''? | Because eyvou could trot do 
both simultaneously. 


Bruce 


Pact neCmLermetomrerer oO an individual, and as 
individuals we are professionals in our attitude. I 
Teale Luc mw lwOUlLd, SO alongs with tnhav, d' ve 
never really thought about it, but even people in this 
school, as far as calling them professional educators, 
they are because they're earning money in that respect, 
but I don't know them well enough to judge them the 
other way. 


Can you think of any incidents, in your experience of 
two weeks here, which would be strong examples of 
professionalism or examples of lack of professionalism? 


Bruce 


Well, talking to Roslyn, the art teacher who was doing 
it “(teaching art) last year, I feelv’she wasn't a 
professional as far as teaching art goes. Because I 
see some of the projects, you've seen them, and I've 
talked with her and I don't think she has any conception 
Ofvacty. * As@an artist, andathrough mye painbing, I have 
io) Ceelule® aHie: feAetiuely hile, lnesains, rslelel ofaliml  cereeiel, JMS) Bia 
artic s!tunderstand™=a *lou-ot “the sthings: thatyscther 
people need to be able to communicate with art, to 
express themselves with art, in an academic way to 
start with. Then eventually as we grow, go out of 
school (university) be finished being taught things, we 
actually throw out those academic ways of doing things, 
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and then they become intuition. But, even my work which 
I think is intuitive, rather than being academic steps 
of doing things, those steps have helped me realize, 
because I understand them, what must be taught here in 
Tio moon me MOleiiGuaice, une drawings on tne Walls) -1 
could see myself four years ago looking at these 
drawings and not understanding them myself, but today, 
because I was the one that gave out the exercise, I see 
MerPliic things happening. I think they are’ just 
Panag CG wanVNeuNerEOrenOtlerne SLudents: see that, i don't 
know. I've started to ask questions about it and get 
inheieeresponses. selhevepasicallyslock at it as an 
exercise rather than a piece of art work, which I think 
Pond Mae oN te Leb kecmaswil le and tnis LS only bieir 
first exercise, so far as professionalism goes, I feel 
with my background, I am a professional or an art 
teacher, because I understand most of the things that 
Should be understood. Rather than just introducing 
DEQNeECUS LO,OCCUDYVmuneitm vine, and to be pretty, sco they 
Cahecakesthemehome coutney can say "I did this® in art 
aQCe ecm OLUIOC Cave cOmnere lS vour present. .9 o0 L 
would say the art teacher who has, especially junior 
DicipeWOORCOeCSepGOmecisetor Motmer' S Day, Christmas, 
Halloween and days like that, introducing them just as 
ACs eesmaWitiauuerelating them tO anything, chav 1S a 
non-professional to me. (12.9.79) 


Early in November, after just two months of teaching, 
Bruce had begun to think of some of the ramifications of 
electing a full-time career in teaching. These thoughts 
had been initiated in a discussion which had related to how 
he felt about his experiences at a professional development 
day. At this, Bruce was afforded the opportunity to talk 
with art teaching colleagues for the first time - an 
opportunity which drove home to Bruce that he had moved away 
tTromeche idyllic situation of his finalsyear of university. 
The people that shared that final year with him "are now 
artists and I'm drifting away from them". | 

In rationalizing his career decision he observed that 
"there is no right or wrong way of being an artist, but I 


am very conscious of not becoming one of them". In spite of 
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"not becoming one of them" Bruce was, however, "making more 
money from his art than ever before" and also "more conscious 
Clee ou mo terO Pe nomc kascroomeunan ever berore.. (2. ll. 79) 

Conversely, by the end of November, Bruce had solidified 
DiSeneolon tliat, Dennewalneartrct has mademhim a much better 
art teacher, than if he were not an artist. 

; I am a painter. Why am I thinking I should be a 

painter? Someday you arrive at it and you can't get 

aWay rome Glattemethat, so, you know, and then teaching 

Bncmbeine In artejuetereintorces the idea. And after 

seeing some of the results that I have gotten from the 

oe a LnOuUgneatmannourealily satistied with the 
results, compared with what I hear that Roslyn did the 
previous year, well I feel, I wear my head high because 
fern iniket tea) eesteme= back= to bDeing”™an artist. “Being 
avlem lLoerecogpnize the £o00d from a lot of bad painting, 
because some of the things I hang up, and I've had - 

and schvs 1s goinesback to teaching apain, but I have had 

the Home Ec. people in there and they don't see much 

Womuliyorcemuch# 2000 pm=ine a Tou ot the works that I have 

Den Sinem tneineeatmiet oom. “but 1 feel Total ly 

Saticotieds mice lias 79) 

The existence of a conflict between having aspirations 
Ome lneean bprotfessicnal teacher and a “professional” artist 
were again put before Bruce in the fourth month of teaching. 
Experiences at university had earlier made Bruce aware that 
SucmeCcontutctsomexisted.. “1hesconiicts centred oh teaching 
that in which one is deeply involved personally, as an artist, 
and the time constraints imposed by being both artist and 
teacher. 

Gr 


Do you see a conflict between being a teacher and an 
rela eas be: 


Bruce 
No; @haveshieard =a Wouror stories, about wo. , . wremember 


in university, Duncan Hills, we were good friends, he 
was a printmaking prof many years back at the university, 
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enous eo / GeO Zeeman Calcary inowss He«said that 
he taught all grades right from elementary school, or 
grade 1, 2, 3 to the other elementary level, to junior 
high, to high school. Then he was at the university at 
the time. I think it was his first or second year there. 
He had found a conflict between his art and his teaching 
it. He used to be a-painter and teaching painting he 
found that he just could not do the painting any more, 

so he switched to printmaking and he taught painting. 


Something he, - he couldn't have a parallel between 
teaching and being an artist. There was a conflict 
there. 
Q. 
Dowyou have this=conii2cu? 
Bruce 
NO weet alWays wnoOughue tiere would be a conflict, but I 
don't feel one. 
On 
Not even with your time? 
Bruce 
Oe ause LiakeenGGre abd have, never had.so much time 
before. 
Or 
Especially when you were a student and driving. 
Bruce 


Vecuathaw cebleni. Deineea Sludentaand dGrivingvaabus. 
Well, there was that one year where I took three 
painting courses and that was it. But getting back to 
the conflict. I remember, Ron said that there might be 
a conflict for those that were involved in things like 
painting, sculpture, et cetera, but I disagree. We are 
all made up differently. We all use our time, some use 
it more efficiently than others, so, perhaps I use the 
time I have to my benefit. I don't have to watch T.V., 
OR GL Coniitenave to mead this. onetnat  DOOK. mm ueGeaG a DU. 
Maye eLsdonwt mead as wmuchsas. Lashould abu 1 etelleyou 
one thing, I get a lot of painting done. 


ue) DO pp lealiebaya ne Losrememberawhatepoint. loam trying 
to make. But the thing is, we can get carried away as 
a so-called "professional artist" and say, "Well, I 
need all this time, and I need to have all these things 
AceoneathLo eam lll NaVvee20 becenta in eChi ngs «ns sam 
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going to have a new house which is going to give me more 
studio space than I have now, an upstairs studio and a 
COWio tad Gamo cud lO, mands Pedomit havesto pay or rent it, 
and teaching has given me lots of time, more time than 


iiacdmpeto ver maida nveWwoOchel ses ta) Lomucheberter than lots 


Ops DeOD LC aWnos dOMeaGeWwOrkK andmaiust) paint. | L ree llso 
Arya yes e279) 


In Bruce's own experiences, the co-existence of two full 
activities has not gone without successful models. During 
the very significant experiences of his final year at 
university, when he concentrated solely on painting, the works 
Svdmee eet eal Canadlonmamuuci wack. Bush, attected: him 
greatly. 

Bruce 


so I don't know if there is a happy medium. Jack 
Bus ielceDellapomny tol emma TCanediar painter. Hey just 
died in 1976. He was a commercial artist during the day 
tieitowdad Ss shopyewien ais dad°was living, and then he 
worked for another commercial firm when his dad passed 
AWa ve las eWas ie hOROmLOs = HGsewas an abstract 
expressionist during the 50's and married, eventually 
HAOgay Cm VO Sneed oOneecekKMOwW ita hesnad five kids in the 
195 Ces ee inikeheadidpmcndaneunadsa psychological, break-— 
down when he met Greenberg from New York, the famous 
critic. And Greenberg liked his water colours that he 
was doing. Here Bush had a studio, maybe the size of 
this classroom, and the only work that Greenberg liked 
were these smalleliiwle waterscolours. oo he had: a 
psychological breakdown because of that. Then got to 
the stage where he started doing these things that 
Greenberg liked, who influenced who? A lot of people 
like to say he was a pawn of Greenberg, but I don't 
think so. I think he was a tremendous painter, and he 
worked until he was 66 or 67 years old, as a commercial 
artist, five days a week, weekends he would come home 
and he would paint. He would only paint at weekends, 
hisestudio was in, the house. “Hespainted strive cly wath 
oils, and then his wife became allergic to the smell of 
OLS) BOrmLOssthe Olas pain tad tse hip comnemcwitChiedualo 
acry bLCSsand started. parn tinge watneacnyi rca eArid well’, 
nell wi vou Wantean Jacke Bush spalm tino today, siucu. 2 
li tbberske toh OdmpaApe yOu WOlldslookmmae b> OOO. They, 
had a retrospect of all his work in Strathcona, he came 
to Strathcona, he lectured at the university. He was on 
Aa SOmtmO mame lnaGdamCcOUnCINs COUR mands nendredes) He Left 
Strathcona and he died. His works were all hanging in the 
Strathcona Art Gallery, it was one of the most powerful 
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lectures. You could feel the energy in there. He had 
only been retired one or two years when he died. 


Well, that would be a good model for teaching? 
Bruce | 


Well, sure. He worked five days a week, he never 
painted. Well, he did the odd sketch, but he never did 
large canvasses after work. He had a family, he looked 
after his family, put his family first, then he worked 
on his weekends. (5712.79) 


Bruce had referred to times, during the first two months 
of teaching, when the responsibilities and commitment to his 
students had affected his own activities as a painter. The 
"conflict" between the two professional spheres could be 
@escrt beds al simes, aS an Interaction more than a conflict; 
where the events of one were affecting the other, both 
positively as well as negatively. 

Bruce 

... The lines that the kids were putting down, although 

Deven seeietOarealize that, 1 saw that in their 

lives, so they excited me so much that I got around to 


doing some of my own, you know take off from what they 
aceecdoino andes cLrarLedsdoine pastels, and it 1s so 


nice to do the pastels, considering the time limit you 
have as a teacher, to come home from school and, well 


that doesn't have much to do with the paintings them- 
SeCIVES AADULe oo) 


Teaching has controlled the media that you use? 
Bruce 


Yes, and that is why I went to the pastels, such like 
during the summer when I was building the house and 

there wasn't much time to paint, I was just painting in 
every corner of the house, and just painting small still- 
lifes on little pieces of masonite. 
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Qe 
Actually you have been having quite a bit of interaction 
with what has been happening at school, now, did the 
ileavicsimc tan. neremand end ups invischool, sor? diide .412 

Bruce 
The leaves started here. 

OQ. 
That sernies;) thesone on) the wall there,.did that come 
before the monoprints, or was that a result of the 
monoprints? 

Bruce 


No, the paintings started before the monoprints, I had a 
plant down here when it was a little warmer in summer, 
and I was doing odds and ends with paintings, a lot of 
conte crayon, and a lot of drawing, and one day the plant 
COLMA My Wayeeso Mate JUMpEedEOUL atime, .iso>ija-! it wasn't 
GounPevery Welly. tusewesn t erowing, as well as it should 
have been, so I decided to paint it and talk to it at 
the same time. And it grew very well after that. 
(laughter) I did a very large (canvas), as large as 
Tivo (DOL uitreetOmaAmiint shed painving). I did a, lot of 
conte crayon and, then the monoprints, well that started. 
When I started teaching I was just getting into it then, 
just getting into these paintings, when I started 


weaching, Im COUlLGnmUEDainnweeany more, [ could have but 

there wasn't much time... (oat 5) 

Also at the beginning of the school year, the paintings 
in preparation for the Artworkshop erotica exhibition 
suffered because of the involvement in beginning teaching. 

esonenatewas. oneyoft ither reasons] lodecadedi not to 
exhibit. I was mad. And the other was I was tied up 

ane Oupanoe Wash celine wntosmsSchoo le wasestantine ya shd 

iawaseworkins ont this) eerotacasitheme, andslidadnust 

develop it as far as I wish I had. I still can see 
myself working with it, and I wasn't fully satisfied 
with what had happened and I believe there was a lot 

more jtombemdone wea Lhe item pico. lie 70) 

Near the end of November, by which time Bruce had 
established himself in the routines of teaching, during a 
discussion on the varying subject themes of his paintings in 


his studio at home, he once again emphasized the imposition 
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Ota ceachins on his spainting activities. 


Q.. 


Bruce 


SO you can see it being a mixed exhibition of the three 
directions you are going? 


Weg, meuniere: are ocortsOormtores sdirections. &...'m not 
SaulomreamWathethemenceemairections.. «Lud lake «to be 
working more with one, but, you know yourself, it is 


hard to do that when you are teaching, or when you are 
COlnlmony Unio ie yOUNaresnoO.s Dalntin ou have a hard 
time sticking to one thing. (oh 1179) 


The co-existence of serious painting and determined 


teaching was something which Bruce, at times, did not see 


continuing through his working life. The demanding 


combination of careers was viewed by Bruce on occasion as pre- 


requisite for future opportunity. 


Q. 
Just before we get away from the kids, because we are 
Leallivy Wook Os at Vvoumework. and not theskids’ work. 
Do you feel teaching this year has changed your 
AMO mu LOnceaLn. -y~OUure Stud TO work’ 

Bruce 


You know, I think it has heightened them, because I 
Beal ZeomLiatel One toaWallueco. Leach for the rest of my 
life. I realize I have to paint to have a lot more to 
be accepted up there, so that I can do what I want to 
for the rest of my life. Because I cannot see myself 
teaching, especially junior high, ,1 can,see,that if J 
doesn Ob Oils painting, andslearnsa lot Lromimy, paintings, 
that there is perhaps a possibility of perhaps getting 
to a college. With the experience of teaching, and 
with a lot of experience in painting, some exhibits 
under your belt, things like this, I think are enough 
to influence some colleges. With a B.Ed. degree, but 
if. have tO, £0n.dc My svasters, awe. WesOmUNa aS ae) Om 
also looking at that when, I'm thinking about that when 
Lemadoingamy soa Lawl es sect leao) 


Other influence had come from his friend, Helen, who 


played some part in Bruce seeing a future for himself ina 


college. That influence emerged in the form of another 
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successful career model. Even before he started teaching, 
Bruces had ambitions= ole Usingejunior®hish) school: asa 
"stepping-stone" to a more desirable vocation. 

OF 


Where do you now think you are going in your career? 
You didn't think you were going to be a bus driver all 
youcmiitfeysyourdidna ce think’ youwere going to be? a 
substitute teacher all your life, do you think you are 
Soangevoebe a junior high or a high school art teacher 
el ieyours late? 


Bruce 


(iments OLN berlm@don ceunink So. ['ve been thinking 
about going back to university after having some 
PAperTence i najunvoreiten school and for senior hish 
—CaoOtwme Neneh WOlldmiuKe LO. feb into, perhaps, a 
college situation. I think with some experience there 
are colleges available to me with the background I have. 
1 think this is one of the reasons IT am pursuing my 
career as a professional artist. With that paralleling 
my teaching experience, I think I have a good 
possibility of getting into a college, like for 
instance, the Nelson College of art, or the Okanagan 
College of Art, in Nelson, B.C., and Red Deer College 
O; Aru, and places like that, that 1 would like to get 
into eventually. 


Is there one in Strathcona? Does Mount Helena have an 
qicteat wis tone 


Bruce 


Mount Helena has an art program, in fact, Helen Tziklas, 
the person I mentioned, is going to be teaching art 
there ... Now she got in because of a contact, and 
because of the experience she has had. She has been in 
a junior high school as an art teacher for many years 
at@ouU. Jonni -Noweshe’ seething. intosthiace "Now she 
must be 50 years of age, 55? I think with some 
experience, and I think that's why I'm willing to start 
intaejunior thigh. M91 wanveto imtroduce: astype of 
professionalism into the teaching of a junior high art 
program. I don't want to say that I am going there to 
get the experience then run off. It's a stepping stone 
to something else. At this time I believe it is anyway. 
I do want to get into a college situation eventually. 
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The two-pronged strategy, of artist and teacher, in 
order to attain a college career was mentioned, again, by 
Preucewcarly Wii the newayear.= [his aspiration implicitly 
defines that there are certain required experiential and 
academic prerequisites, which are a successful teaching 
background, university qualifications, and acknowledgement 


BG) Vel EV ikeiRo 


Ox 
another alternative you mentioned once, is teaching 
art in a college. 
Bruce 
Me smciiat sirens: 
Or: 
Now that is closer to being a full-time professional. 
DO uuercabiw comecmingctages, doesn’t 16? 
Bruce 


Yes, and that is why the master's program. That is why 
I am thinking of the master's program, because I think 
I would get into a college a lot easier with a master's 
pEOeraMmas ALtnough @ thank itecan be done without. 
Certain colleges, if one can build up a name, oneself 
through art, exhibiting and a reputation of some sort. 
ech nikwet wcant beadgne = Poomone: othersthans that is 
important is the fact that when you come to the 
cealbiviatvon that) youmareiant antrst .tthatwrss when syour 
frerends fsitar tical sing tyouran artis t,jcandsthatmis 
important too. Because up until that time, when I 
realized that, when I made that big step and said, 

Viey wale ame anwartist esl cont teehee top foolmmys cite tand 
tieyeeuo bel an artist ,.eijam fone #) = Tha tmismwhensyoumean 
talk to your friends and say, "Well, what do you do for 
qrievaIneovs om whatever. waOrye 'Whateare you sdoimo@ Bruce?” 
‘“iivaml pailnving wil Tam ant artist.) SAndmsomnow, whensymy 
friends talk to me, or talk to Irene, or whatever, well, 
"HOW LS oruce Ss) art) WORK doing rae haGerse the tirs. 
thing, and that is important, that is very important 
because you start thinking of yourself as an artist, so 
domycurm friends sa Upruntils whentimny, strrendsadidn ttiathink 
of me aS an artist. They knew I was piddling around in 
the basement as a hobby, but now they realize it isa 
serious thing for me. It is more serious than my 
teaching. Even the two teachers that are relatives to 
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neorpmOnmrncncusmsldemOls tne tambly,) Wio,.asviar as, [am 
concerned, don't respect my teaching position as much 
because’ ofthat. ~Becausevl am more anv artist than team 
aeueacher iam 9. 1g4S0 


The progression towards becoming a full time artist, or 
at least an artist involved in teaching at the college level, 
is a long-term plan for Bruce, involving several stages: 
further developmental phases, increased education, acceptance 
aS an artist, and teaching experience. Bruce has, on many 
occasions, expressed the opinion "that if you put your mind 
to anything that you really want, it will happen". During 
January I challenged Bruce to see if such plans were not just 
"pipe dreams". Future plans which would allow him an euphoric 
escape of the reality of junior high school, or of not being 
aprile time artist. 

QO. 


Do you think the prospects of being a full time artist 
Homa mcomumoOteanes Wi oueratibacye tLOMSOLLeNn the thought of 
everehavino tomspend veo long in a junior high? 


Bruce 


I think so. I think it is to soften the whole working 
stage that I am going to have to go through, if I ever 
SeuevoOmt sl ethiInkepoimM eh. Dewaltantasy, but 1 have 

to come to a firm conclusion about that because, as you 
know, I have told you before, that you can make yourself 
be anything you like, and if I want to be a full time 
aGiVeb,etandstoepalnu dud) time; team. sure sieCanedogit. 
iieleput my mind eto it; And again, = coe throughydiimereny 
stages, and, like I explained now, I haven't decided I 
want to do that as yet. When I am alone and there is no 
pressure on me, I don't paint as much, and we have 
talked about that before, I don*t do as well. 


Say the situation you are in here with the discipline 
problems of the junior high school, the thought that 
the possibility one day you will become a full time 
artist, lessens the severity of what is happening here 
now? 
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Bruce 


Perhaps, yes. I would suppose so. Lately I have been 
thankingenow bam foing co improve my Situation. You 
KnOWeeeeleeamMenot Sayingethis.is the worst situation, | 
have ever been in, and I am not saying it. I don't know 
Wie GeoVviCl wel itmn Sto Uae Um liber oesLOO Tear] ve tos tela tor 
me. Definitely, I want to improve upon whatever I am 
doing, so, to be a step forward, the next step forward, 
a high school, and I have been thinking about a master's 
program and that depends on many things and I want to 
make up my mind within a year or two about that. So, - 
and I haven't decided whether to go to visual arts, ora 
Masterucuin LduCallom es me cnink f would do, better in 
Visual arse) SO,un slavichmalbase.. a firmecoal yet and. I 
think that is why I am a little nervous about my 

sD coc Ohm May bDenmanGm ciate SaWwhy loam using this: 'full— 
Timewartist aseanmcscape. n (9.1.00) 
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The status of the art program within 
Gladesville Junior High School 


ine relacuonev0= thewacsdemic core suDiyects, “such as 
Language Arts, Mathematics and Science, Art is held in 
relatively low esteem by the staff, the students and their 
parents. 

One of the ways by which to determine the status of 
Art, among these three groups, was to approach the school 
counsellor, who holds the responsibility of the students' 
program guidance and welfare. Barry expressed the opinion 
that parents are not concerned about the quality of any Art 
program within their children's educational experience, that 
students select Art as an "easy" alternative, that other 
teaching staff are "not even aware that the program exists" 
and that, in his own judgement, Art is an expressive outlet 
ocom thesrivouns of other= subjects and*a*poor vocational 
alternative. 

The assistant principal also “reinforced* the notion 
that the parents are more concerned about traditionally 
academic subjects, than they are about the option subjects. 

The evaluation of the school and its program, carried 
out by the school board, two years earlier, accounted for 
the perceptions of parents in respect to the importance of 
options at Gladesville Junior High School. Extracted from 


the parent appraisal is the comment, 


Parents rate the fine arts components and the "B" 
option program as least important. 


While the pupil appraisal states, 
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Modern languages, fine arts and health are viewed as 

less important (than the core subjects). (1977) 

(30.10.79) 

The conceptions held by the students, of the value of 
the art program, were consonant with those implicitly stated 
by eBbaaby. @barry expressed theyopinion that if discipline 
was within acceptable levels, the atmosphere of an art room 
Should be "more relaxed". 

Diet inpomlance rot ean elt sprogran pein, | Barry,’ sopinion, 
apart from offering a pleasant diversion from other classes, 
was to expose any vocational aptitudes which might exist 
among the students. Although Barry perceived Art as being 
a poor vocational opportunity for students, he did appreciate 
that the school administration overtly supported the program. 

Tne fo vpech tes themart training, whefeedtcis.zfor sthose 

students who have a predeliction for that form of 

expression. Here is an opportunity for them to get 
some fundamentals, to find out if they have any skills 
oPphavewany aptitudes )shvhave; no “illusions about 
producing artists, but occasionally one comes along, 

bu titheyaare wrethyinares«;iMostyvof athe kids just bike 

ecowineweciOs Luseicwous orm of release, you know. For a 

lot of kids to go in there and just work away with 

CoveuGce ml ineceand tormceand substance, 1: 1s 

intensely aesthetically satisfying to those participat- 


ing. But I don't see the other teachers seeing it that 
Way smpbie yeccat thunk taboutw aietoo much, Giadom~et think. 


Oe 
How do you think the school administration views the 
value of the art program? 

Barry 
The school administration views art as being very 
important, judging by how much support that Jim gives. 
For example, to assist the art department, get what 
they ask for. 

Q3 


Bananciate Support” 
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Barry 

Yocum rOGeDUiLLIngmtune .OOlS tM tneir hands to do the 

job. Getting the kiln fixed, getting the room cleaned 

UDeee KINne i UD Supplying materials. ~No fees, 

means that no one is restricted from taking it. That 

is important. But, there can only be so many people 

involved in the field of art in the world outside, 

THaNeEe ) Gival lellen fekay erovely er WLS 10a slkel@legraey) 

The principal had expressed openly his satisfaction of 
what he perceived to be happening within the art room. Jim 
Dadeocld bruce during etreanly Visit to the art room that he 
was very satisfied with what he saw happening. Bruce had 
Memayvcu Lome, IMWea post 1acuo discussion, Jim Ss enthusrastic 
Support, that he had said, "I have seen more art work during 
the first few months of your teaching than I have seen for 
the last few years." 

This positive support of Bruce was reiterated to me in 
the staff room. I had casually mentioned to Jim that 
"everyone appears pretty happy about Bruce's performance so 
fool onmunuslas brcalrey coniairmed, word efor word, “sbruce" s 
earlier report, except this new version was much grander in 
Mums DOLueOleDruce so Classroom cndeavours. = best kart work 
in this short period, than I thhave’ seen in all the last six 
years." Nevertheless, it was the teaching attitudes which 
Bruce displayed that appeared to justify the strong Art 
program. Jim summed up his supportive statements by saying 
Tiave boLUCewmLS «firm, “DU tet lalenciny maw immu em nd oar 

Conversely, the praise which was given to Bruce about 


his efforts in teaching art, were interpreted by himself, to 


alsowberaecont IrmaUloneOu nts "d1SCerning —vtastesceag an artist. 
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Jim first comes in and stays a while. Walks in and 
Ca ee Lows of eCWuO teat oom ld Sys HOW ec.0 4y0U eike cart? 
OmEcOme Li noel UK Cn Gh Saamtle .SavS . a LOurees Guenice «to 

see them or see some nice work coming from the art 
room". Once, he said he hadn't seen as much work in 
tit Saroomneal na bie sas. etEvie years... ast he ‘hassinethe 
LasumuWwO Week S wellateLe a tle. best ytwowweeksicthat al 
taught. Now that's an exaggeration. I know it has to 
DCm cl Use eL ioi eC e ors me DOIN be here wasn't much 
Scie wore COMIN Gaol GeOt mui Se GOOm. Wheres was.a: loti off, 
junk, you know? Like this pottery, that is supposed 
Ton Deep ICKGO JUD eel och SUNK ae Last ahaveskids 
asking to do these projects that Roslyn had done last 
Viear,, and, things” bibesithat. i wont have. anything to 
elie sim rel alone aeesolem we (Cabeza ey eiysem 


One of the reasons why Barry appreciated Bruce as the 
art teacher had less to do with the quality of the program 
Semcrecd wor =brUCe. ceabissuuy. tO tlt WLuhin the social 
structure of the school, as with Bruce's willingness to 
accept into art classes, students whom Barry was struggling 
PomOvace.. .hLMOUSI ACI cman practical Situation similar to 
Maduetrilal Arts and Home Economics, it is considered by 
Barry a more suitable location to place new students. Yet 
he perceived that the situation that he was placing Bruce in 
was untenable. 


I'm biased, I'm obviously taken with the young guy. 

Let me tell you some of the plusses for Bruce. He's 
Novecdmi income Ov Sp0ume lercnop 1 useli, 1S crummy. 

He's been given class loads that are ridiculous to the 
point of almost unacceptable, in terms of other schools 
and other teachers' class loads. He's working with 33 
in a little room there, that should have not more than 
20. And other teachers have classrooms that should have 
35 in them, they've got 13. The band teacher has 7 in 
one class, well that's inequitable, and that's heavy 
loading, but it's unavoidable if we are to retain the 
option program. He has not demurred. So that is a 
very strong plus in my opinion. He is adapting to the 
conditions that are required of him. He has upgraded 
his facility tremendously. Cleaned it out and organized 
it, and checked the equipment that's there. The kiln, 
he's got it working. He seems to have a very cohesive 
program that he is working to. I don't know if it is 
ali hicedoing, or he is just following the curriculum, 
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but he seems to know where he's going with his actual 

curriculum. If blending well with the rest of the 

-Staff and being compatible with other teachers on the 

Sateen OU cto Mat eeonene ld SAvesnimea «svrong 

"plus" there. And generally, he's turned into a most 

acceptable compliant fellow. Now if he's having a few 

discipline problems, I'm sure he'll learn how to cope 

Wikclie tO sc mel UmcmDOOdyeenarcd.:. 7.11.79) 

The status of the art program had been established, also, 
through two other developments, both of which involved 
ex ebi tine earcteworkwoutea@e tne art room. The first of these 
occurred when Bruce selected students' work to be part of a 
city-wide exhibition at the Strathcona Mall, and the second 
was the display of students' work in the staff room and the 
meOMuerLOUDy Of ithe Scnood. 

ThesparuiCcipatloneimtne City-wide exhibition had 
disappointed Bruce, first because his students were the only 
non-elementary students to participate, and second, because 
the staff and the administration had not gone to view what 
Bruce had considered was a good effort. An external state- 
ment of acknowledgement of participation was received by Jim 
from the Supervisor of the Learning Resources Centre. The 
congratulatory nature of the letter apparently pleased Jim 
for the honour it bestowed on the school. He subsequently 
passed the letter on to Bruce, endorsed with a "Well done, 
Bruce seeeecuce shuns 10 Che tnevart sr oomenoticemboarnd. 

The second of the two external displays, which was an 
ongoing exhibition of students’ work in the staff room, 
appeared to cause very little interest among the staff. On 


the many occasions in which I had spent the lunch hour in 


the staff room, the art work was never acknowledged, so I 
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asked Bruce whether any of the staff had made any comment 
regarding this display. Apart from Jim, who had suggested 
the display, and appreciated the effort, the only comments 
that had arisen had been one discussion of the "unrealistic 
colours" that had been used to paint mountain scenery. Once 
again, Bruce had been disappointed by the response; this time 
because the staff did not appreciate that the very thing that 
they were criticizing, was the successful outcome of the 
exercise. The staff appeared not to appreciate, in Bruce's 
Opinion, imaginative use of colour, any more than the 
students had before this particular exercise had been under- 
taken. 

The formal recognition of the status of the art program 
came in the form of a required report from the principal to 
the school board, to be completed at the end of the semester. 
Although the principal was completely satisfied with the 
activities which were being pursued in Bruce's art room, he 
still formally visited the room in December, to complete the 
report. The set form for the principal's report allowed 
very little room for any extensive discussion of items 
suggested, but the statements made by Jim were both positive 
and strongly supporting. Officially, Bruce had easily met 


the expectations of the school administration. 
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Perceptions of sources of assistance 
in the initial weeks of teaching 


From the time Bruce was offered a contract to teach, 
and subsequently appointed to a school, he had sought 
assistance from the Supervisor of Art with the school board. 
This was to assist him gather material with which he could 
offer his anticipated program of art. However, once school 
had begun, the divergent sources of assistance available to 
Bruce, for the many unanticipated problems which arose, 
caused a once-simple solution to become far more complex. 

As mentioned elsewhere in this study, Bruce envisaged 
the principal of the school as only being a source of 
administrative assistance, and "he has already told me 
everything I need to know". Similarly, once school had begun, 
mites lernCipa Pedid.weimplicavy, tultil Bruce:s expectations 
that the principal was only interested in administrative 
problems. He did this by suggesting that all the new 
teachers should seek assistance from colleagues, "especially 
those in the next room" to answer any problems that they 
might encounter. As Bruce was the only Art teacher, this 
Suggestion reinforced Bruce's earlier notion. Although the 
administrative responsibilities developed into a much larger 
problem area than Bruce had ever anticipated, the administrators 
in the school did not see themselves as being the ones to 
solve those problems. Greg perceived himself, as an 
B20Mineetraton, eto Dela tnreaLening 11 Sure, Loma y beginning 


teacher. 
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Q-: 
So what would happen to people like the art or music 
teacher when they are most probably the only person 
teaching that subject? 

Greg 


The administration would assume responsibility for 
HOOKS anten the CuBmICuULUM part of4it. © But ewhen eit 
GOmesmtoOu the srouvines ome one’ school, “a *teacher*who 'rs'7on 
staff, for example somebody who is next door, you would 
assign them to sort of look after the day-to-day 
orientation needs of that teacher. That's how it's 
worked in the past, when there is a new teacher on the 
Stati, So we say, “Welt, look, Joe, can you take Ian 
under your wing for a month or two?" So he would show 
him where the materials are, where the supplies are, 
point out the routines of the place. So, if he gets 
MicOmowiinClicy enemhascmoomebody bo, turn .to who iS’ in a 
non-threatening position. The beginning teacher is not 
going to come here and say, "I'm muffing everything up." 
He is going to go to somebody who is in a non-threatening 
Des cuwor Al 51 O70) 


Conversely, it was the administration to whom Bruce 
turned for assistance, because he did not see them as 
mel reabeni ioe ALSo "coneearys to iGreeis¥anticipations® that 
the administration would "assume the responsibility" for 
small departments' curriculum, Bruce could see no point in 


seeking assistance from that source. 


Q™ 
Who do you think has been the greatest assistance to 
you in solving any particular problem? Or, what has 
been the greatest source of assistance to you in 
solving any problems? 

Bruce 


The office, the secretaries, you know with paperwork, 
and I guess Jim Kuch. As far as when I have anything 
Tuma niotisure tot;ies: Tarvastdisciplimeyeiomenad 1 
supervision. "What do I do during hall supervision?" 
"What do I do when I want to buy some supplies?" I ask 
him, and he comes up with the answer. So he's been my 
greatest source I guess. 
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ho 
Dov you see anybody elise’ in the school, apart from the 
principal, who would be your next greatest source of 
assistance? 

Bruce 


McUuCSseGres, —tiemacsiataniueprincipal, o©f have never 
really approached him, but he seems pretty approachable. 
I can see Greg as a person I could approach with 
discipline problems easily. (19.9.79) 
iiacicmi irs lL MOMtiomOmmLeaching, as far as teaching 
art was concerned, Bruce had received no assistance from 
anyone in the school, or the school system. Not only was 
he not offered assistance, he did not seek advice, as he 
felt that these were problems which no one else could solve 
mor shim. 


Q. 


How do you feel about the amount of assistance you have 
been given, to this point, as a beginning teacher? 


Bruce 


I haven't been offered any as far as teaching goes. 


ae.) 

Q. 
Has anyone approached you from the front office, 
specifically in relation to helping you because you're 
a beginning teacher, or asked you if there is anything 
they could help you with? 

Bruce 


I don't know if there is anything they could help me 
with. But nobody's offered any help anyway. But I'm 
the kind of person that if I have a problem, I always 
bring it up. I don't wait to be asked. So maybe that's 
one of the reasons they don't ask me. Plus, I think 

Jim Kuch sees a lot of good work coming out of this 

room and feels "Why does he need help?" But if I did 
need help I'd go up. But it's the kind of help I can't 
get from anybody. 
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Anybody in the school? 

Bruce 
Yeo. =couldn t-getevnesnelp trom anybody, -1t"s* the 
sort of help I have to work out with myself. Like, how 
do I introduce colour? Like I tried a few different 
ways one day, and I was thinking about it the whole 
weekend. "How was I going to do it?" But when I 
iui Vers caG ced Ol dtmaumweno eLnem LO do"a Silly colour 


Wheel clebVOUSM muna teWacmo lilly. but after Testarted 
talking I realized that they had to have something. 


That was the day I observed two or three lessons where 
you introduced colour in three different ways? 


Bruce 


Liat Leh pC nemt nes Sort Oisanroblems noone, can 
Wel p ey OU With (lel On? 


Events later in the first semester, such as the 
professional development day and the initial visit of the 
System Induction Teacher, broadened Bruce's perception of 
sources from which he could gain assistance. These two 
categories of interaction and influence have been described 


more completely elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER VII 


PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 


The evolving process of the art program offered by Bruce 


seeking fulfilment of an anticipated program 


When Bruce entered his classroom, to begin teaching in 
peptember, he anticipated that he was about to offer an 
isha iesepnOstaAtimOmmnatmeLnag WOuld Cause Students to be 
momessauvstied With themproducts of their labours” and be far 
more appreciative of the art in the world around them. To 
begin this encounter with his new charges, Bruce employed an 
exercise which explored the nature of line. Bruce had begun 
TOmtlr tients santacipaced goals of abstract expression, 
by leaning heavily on an integrated use of language and 
eeLuucisma Mine rvery firs e lesson that Bruce ‘offered “his 
students, had thrilled him because of the levels of "Success" 
that were achieved. Bruce had appreciated the results as an 


artist, and these results even affected his own painting. 


I felt happy about this first exercise, and am slowly 
accepting these prints. It seems to me that I gota 
lot more out of the drawings than I expected. Whether 
or not they are completely understood by the students, 
I'm not completely sure. I try to use key words and 


repeat it often, but I myself personally got more out 
of those drawings than I expected. I think there is a 


lot happening in the drawings. Now that's a high point 
I guess. It came early, it came from the first lesson. 


LoeWasmamile in pO oat Orme -mmme lo ou OD) 


Yes, what I told you at the beginning of the year, that 
was all the experimental drawing, all they were doing, 
findings out what the pencils could do wtornmthem,. asictar 
as, what kinds of lines it could make, how dark it could 
fo, et cenwera.., And I tgot some texciting results: from 
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those drawings, and as soon as I saw the results, I 

was excited about them, but, - I mentioned to you, I 

was interested in taking some of them and painting. 

So this last weekend I started doing some work that 

I'd been influenced, first through the art I had seen 

Myetie classroom, sand tunen through Kandinsky. 

CZ2S eae (pe) 

The success of the line drawings and line exploration 
exercises could be easily observed in the examples displayed 
around the room. However, having accomplished what he had 
set out to do, and more, Bruce then had to decide which 
element of art to work on next. The book that Alan Ware had 
lent Bruce during the summer, had been the source of this 
first exercise, and from this book, Bruce also selected his 
next area of student investigation: value. The reason for 
the selection of this art element was not only because it was 
another of the essential areas Bruce had anticipated covering, 
but because the media needed to accomplish the exercises were 
Simple. Bruce had selected the elements of "line" and 
lvaWie we wiore his )initial exercises, so that.he could. be 
Pinecomtrol = DOL of thessuDject matter and the classroom 
distribution of media in his new-found world of administrative 
responsibility. 

One of the problems expressed by Bruce in offering his 
new program, waS now evident. Bruce had placed a very 
strong emphasis on the continuity and the progression of 
his planned program. Each area of involvement had been 
anticipated to lead logically to the next, in a meaningful 


and accumulative manner. Consequently, his inexperience in 


building a sequential art program retarded his planning. 
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Bruce 


MaeatlZeuom Ouro lsthen Ulliosely NM SOlngs5Onbe dolng 

this first half, are going to be changed in the second 
NaliyoOrenext year. Hore instance, [ have in my mind, 

I'm trying to relate the next stage. We have this first 
exercise, the drawing and the next stage is the value 
Scale, and to me they relate to each other and it's a 
step forward, and I can always refer back to them as we 
continue. Then I may introduce the next step, but it 
may not work. I have that feeling where I think some 
VWOnw wond ela khOWs mia vemLO uLry. It. -250 l.couldysee 
myself starting out another year, or semester, and saying 
that, "This exercise shouldn't have been placed here, 
1tesea £000 exercise, oun - don't think they were 
learning what they were supposed to, because it didn't 
Tipeidetne riVeiuecaLesory. 500 pernaps I'd have to 
@elayeitmaumOniahin 


SOM OumLIMevOUMGem learning trome this situation? 
Bruce 
Cieyec welt ninkw cove Om len SueSsSiIng. It's a guessing 
game. I'm guessing the next step that's going to take 
them where I want them to go, and where I want them to 
zo is to understand art, to understand these drawings, 
and toward the end of the year, we'll go back on every- 
Cone ands say, Ubeuvsesualk= about. them .ow' +. 
pOMlecahe seer. owas learmng process for*me."+ Ll want 
To do (Certain things, mute Mm not. sure ot—-the: exact 
sequence. (4 ZOE OS 
In searching back through his recollections of pre- 
service education, Bruce reflected that a solution for this 
real problem could not come from what he was offered at 
university. 
Courses at university gave me plenty of great ideas and 
activities, but they don't help me present them in a 
sequence that I can use more meaningfully. (6979) 
Not only did the sequencing of different activities pose 
a problem for Bruce, but the actual changeover from one to the 


next, became a problematic situation. The inexperience 
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which hampered planning, also made the task of early 
preparation of required amounts of media, a major concern. 
It was the awkward transitions from one activity to another, 
Bruce later revealed, that were one of the insidious causes 
of his clash with class 8-2 in mid-semester. 

Compounding his problems of program and logistic 
decisions, the students began to make their anticipations 
of what an art program should contain, known to him. These 
Suggestions for other directions appeared in the form of 
rejection of what they were doing. After two weeks of 
exploring line and value, the students began to tire of 
Simple media. Bruce expressed to me his growing problem of 
differences between that which he had planned, as a program, 


and the expectations of students. 


When they did these drawings, most of them thought they 
were "cool". I even heard people walking down the 
corridor saying how much they had enjoyed it. But when 
you hear so many people, class after class, say "This 
Tomb Oo VOU Stall Loe nave GOUDtS. # DUt, SO, i have 
to be conscious of it being an enjoyable experience, yet 
fenaves to ee. wiem wiere 1 Want them to go. — (129° 79) 
Not only were the students finding the work "boring", 
but Bruce was beginning to find that teaching the same lesson 
to eleven different classes also became "incredibly boring" 
for him. It was for this reason, more than his anticipations 
of the immaturity of grade 7 students, that he began a 
divergent program with his youngest students. 
The grade 7 classes began a project of "wool painting", 


which involved glueing wool to a prepared surface, using the 


colour and the texture of the contoured lines to form the 
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"painting". The grade 7 classes were the biggest of all the 
art classes in the school and, as Bruce had one complete 
storage cupboard stacked with yarn from some other program, 
the project seemed to be a logical one to him. 

Together with the realization that some students found 
the program was boring, Bruce became aware of relationships 
that existed between some activities and some classes. 
Bruce began to anticipate, as early as his first week of 
actual teaching, that he might have to start diversifying 
his program for various classes. His intended single program 
for all grades and all classes was beginning to be modified 
by the situational problems of each class. 

AS a consequence of both the students' growing hostile 
attitude toward the exercises, and the season of the year, 
Bruce diverted from his planned sequence of covering the 
elements of visual art, to offer the students a printmaking 
experience. The original sequence of the program was 
intended to cover the concept of colour next, but these two 
factors caused him to change his course of action. Once 
again, from the book that Alan Ware had given him during 
summer, Bruce extracted a simple printmaking exercise which 
involved inking leaves and pressing them repeatedly on to 
paper. As the season was Fall, and interesting leaves were 
in abundance, Bruce ran through the process in his own 
studio at home, and decided that this would be a suitable 


exercise to offer Nis students. 
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Bruce 


: I mentioned an exercise, doing a leaf in monoprints, 
NOW eecieb COM aueWalbeLnem=<tOMdo, jUuStiat this stage, 
but because of the leaves falling down, it's autumn, 

I had to. We are going to lose the leaves. I don't 
Want to skip this exercise, I think it's going to be 
IMpOL LANs t Ore tneshTdcneselt. S 2O1NS to bea) learning 
Situation. They're going to have to judge how many 
Piaintvseotethes leat auney will swant to pusecon the paper 
before they have to decide that it's complete or 
incomplete. If there aren't enough and it's incomplete, 
then they will obviously have to add to it. To me, they 
are going to learn something from it. I would have 
liked to introduce this lino-cut concept, that I have, 
HunsSteaebuumbecausemonumthe clliimatesand {season}; Iehave to 
go backwards. But maybe it worked. I don't have a full 
year planned out, I have a lot of ideas, and I am 
continually accumulating ideas, and looking for better 
ideas. 


Do you have any of it planned? 
Bruce 


Oheiyesse ache “Grrste two emomunsnl ~iéelsel dow tAnd(thatis 
Why dmamMenotstoonworried ss, lyalsoufeelbsi tmavery, flexrble, 
because I feel it will actually help them and excite 
Leta DOULA G w ScOmlwwinaintroduce at. For example this 
MOoncpriny, © don teawiink it Should> be skipped, 
especially because of the season. I mean we can't do 

it in January because there won't be any leaves. I did 
it and I found it was a learning experience. When I 
did it in my basement, I had all the leaves, for 
instance, and they were all black, they were overlapping 
and consequently from a distance one could not see any 
depth. So, it wasn't a brainstorm, it was common sense, 
told me, some should be grey, some should be black. 
There wasn't any depth in my monoprints. In a couple 
of the classes we did talk about "depth" and said we 
were interested in "perspective". I don't want to do 
perspec tivesascientifically, tb want gtogdoja teusing 
their intuition. How can we do it without relying on 
the vanishing point? sAgain,; ol ebiinkekecan imtroducera 
LotsohethinesewitheGhiskexerc ise), Sco l awonw tcl paecl. 


(gl. 2e59 37.9) 
The importance of any of the work introduced by Bruce 
to the students was originally related directly to his 


expressed concepts regarding the understanding, and usage 
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of any accompanying language. As Bruce had appeared to 
diverge from this intended course in his selection of the 
printmaking exercise, I approached him during the process of 
the printmaking exercises, to see if indeed this was the 
case. 
Q: 


Remember you also mentioned that you saw your program 

as being an introduction to the language of Art, whereby 
they could begin to handle the concepts involved with 
the appropriate language. How has this developed? 


Bruce 


I see it developing. I see the language being developed. 
I see work being produced that they can talk about, and 
i Tohinke that saamporcant.»  Likestthettirst. exercisesn I 
feel that certain words, and certain terms can be used 
now. They will have to be reviewed by the students and 
perhaps, - I haven't gotten into notes yet because of 
this crazy reproduction service, but I think, now, we 
CaVmeuctke Dele Cela imwWor ice O ls art, .and £0 into art 
bas voryeand polmterouurcertaan things, andea tthank they 
CanerelavemvOurnen. ee lrcanryrelate them back to their 
drawings) Yeo! iris working outs 


You titinkweyou= have: reintorced our ‘orleinal 
preconceptions? 


Bruce 


Veahten coli ecm tnateunateultsce one Ot, mMynob ectaves 
thiswycar = andes "Stlisetecim thaw sam on thavepacvh. 

Even with these prints (leaf prints) that we have been 
domme aul vfeele— attire telsielt, — how-am i. going, to 
ten tnecerin? jl had tostve twhemeintomthembalissaune 
change of season, but I had to tie them in mainly to 
this language objective I have, and to the previous 

two exercises. I've done the work myself, so I know 
what can be done with them. Now that I look at the 
works, I can see pointing out to the students, now, the 
language involved in talking about those prints. I 
think tthakus =imporvant. haw sewhy mesuczested=to -you, 
IT have to go back, now that they have done one series 
Of prinus; vo *lLakk abou them~ sso -tneyeane sablesto 
relate to them and say, "Oh yes, there is a value change 
there!" A simple little thing like that, which I think, 
is important. Also this idea of being frightened by 
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the border of the two-dimensional surface, which I see 
CeO mot eerie Un lOreuIeno A Lot. OF them efeel: that, it 
hase COmDCaW abn nest natmborder, sand: theyedon to think of 
MieasmCOntMNUuInNenOuUcsldem tne border. ‘Now 1 don"t know 
what the problem is there. I hadn't even thought about 
Cc ole CO comune sclassroom SivuatlOn, SO 1b.s 
changed a bit in that respect. But I feel better about 
my philosophy, about language, than I did before, 
because now I can see it there, I can see the picture 
and I can take the student and say, "See, let's talk 


SDOUssaC cy eee LOWE Gane WemsLa Wea pout ethise Once sin. a 
while I've held up something and said "Let's talk about 
Co Pa OWMCa mE Wemua ise DOU te ti Set a Sontar, wnce, in a 


while, I've held up something and said, "Can we talk 

about this?" And noone says anything. I think it is 

Teeone mle havemamerCcimnemtia best S. there. —(19.9.79) 

During October, the discipline in classes, which was one 
of the students' manifestations of their expectations of what 
an art program should entail, began to seriously handicap 
Bruce's anticipated offerings. The misbehaviour of many of 
the classes prevented Bruce from interacting verbally as he 
had planned and, as a consequence, he introduced subject 
matter which involved less need for discussion and movement 
SeouUnimuicerOotvam HUSeinabibicy, LO.LScCuSss artematters had 
left him dispirited and, at times, completely unenthusiastic. 

Bruce was beginning to be controlled by the students' 
response to what he offered. A compromise was attempted 
between ensuring that the students enjoyed the exercises, 
and offering worthwhile activities. 

The printmaking exercise had initiated Bruce into the 
problems of messy materials, students moving around the room, 
wet prints to dry, and a formidable cleaning-up operation at 
the end of the lesson: a situation which allowed those who 
wished to misbehave, to do so, whilst concealed in the melee 


of the classroom. Consequently, the next exercise was one in 
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which the students were sitting at their desks, and once 
again working with simple media. This project was the 
CCawihicmote stir iekivescompostuvonssusing (Gharcoalmas a 
medium. 

Bruce had anticipated that these drawings would become 
both a consolidation of the exercises that had gone before 
and a basis for the paintings which would follow. However, 
before Bruce could begin to complete the cycle, to the 
ultimate painting, some students began, once again, to be 
dassatistied with their activities. Because of Bruce's 
commitment to the drawing exercise, and not bending to the 
students' wishes, a new phenomenon was revealed to him. By 
making the students stay at their task, no matter how much 
the level of protest, they eventually appeared to be satisfied 
with the end result. Bruce described this one incident. 


Oncema nea wii) cuisine ar = 50h, ds'm bored, can't we do 
string art?" Because they see all this (projects from 
the previous year). I've got to throw these out. I 
don't want to throw them out. JI want to take them apart 
and use the plywood. See these nails in the boards with 
the string. I want to use the plywood. Sometimes, not 
too often. They're always asking to do something, and 
never know what it is, and they never know what they 
want. They have got to be told as far as I'm concerned. 
mekemthemdsawing, this is a little bit off the subject, 
but I had a drawing class, we were drawing a bottle, and 
after about four days, about four lessons, some students 
were Saying, two specific students were saying, "Oh, do 
wemhave sosdraw- these=botwles*arain? sl) said, None sll, 
let you draw anything you want, anything from the class- 
room, anything from your mind, anything you want." They 
sat there for 15, 20 minutes, with a blank piece of 
paper in front of them. So I went up to them and said, 
"Now, I've given you the opportunity to draw anything 
you want, because that's what you wanted." So I learned 
aebessons tnere too; em shink. 


Although I have to almost twist their arms sometimes to 
get something out of them, I think it pays in the long 
run, no matter what they say about being “bored", or 
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Mnaveneeto Com lun Latacainseealheir minds are@blank. 
Once they're finished, the thing's on the wall. 
Those were done by some students who said, "This was 
boring!" But when they see the final work, like 
Anton sy etna tesmonachestariricght: ©iikewhe was 
goofing around during that specific period, and he 
CanGmUpeWitil whcieep a LOokedrathit@and I Liked®it? 

I just had this feeling, I liked the space, the 
negative and the positive spaces. It just had a nice 
PocmUno alo lt. seAidemecuGorased him when 2 picked it 
up. "You like that?" And everyone else started 
Pane aoe a COUN Bhan ne Yeah (120 1'0 27 9:) 


The third element of art which Bruce wanted to explore 
with the students before he embarked on a painting exercise, 
was colour. The only manner in which Bruce perceived this 
Could» besdone was=by usingea colour wheel. Searches for 
visual material to explain colour theories proved inadequate, 
and when the exercise was described to the classes, he was 
Cmuehameu Wilh COoleSeOl,) 0h No, not again. We've done 
this in grade 6, grade 7, grade 8, and now again in grade 9!" 
However, Bruce persevered with its introduction and was 
disappointed, not only with the lack of understanding the 
Seuccnucsuucplavyedeabouv colour, but their inability to 
handle simple colour-mixing processes. Bruce perceived 
this as much a learning experience for himself as he did 
for his students. 

Pliucethewtacc, shave Lesson with the silly colour 
Wheel, iin mnsuGpaised 141 busenOteon Ly Thescoboume woes. 
theyre seoings to) bel tearning from uneyere actually 
mixing the colours, and they are having a tough time 
doing it. And they are learning something. And I find 
that good. Because when we get into painting they will 
Javits) Silo) ite Vere telihetsis — Mar ael@Wenl’ tellate: just mixing these, and 
they are having problems. So I realize something, I've 
learned something now. I realize when they get into 
painting, they're going to have more problems, because 
they're having difficulty just mixing these secondary 


colours. Six colours and they're having problems, so 
I can foresee some future problems. (12.10.79) 
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During hioeycarsminethe faculty of'Fine Arts, one of 
the most significant exercises Bruce had experienced, had 
been one in which a myriad of adjacent coloured squares had 
to be rendered in as many different hues as possible, but 
assume only one value. At the time, Bruce had considered 
Rieme xeLECise losbemCneHOMeI UTI tys) DUt by 2tSs completion, 
had discovered much about the mixing and control of colour. 
It was an important exercise in Bruce's own artistic 
development, and it was an adaptation of this exercise to 
which Bruce turned to resolve the deficiencies he had 
discovered in the colour wheel exercises. Once again, Bruce 
brought together various aspects of the previously presented 
elements both to reinforce his earlier work and introduce 
Something new. Many of the students were observed using the 
exercise merely to colour in shapes in a mindless therapeutic 
manner, while others achieved the success for which these 
exercises were intended. However, the culmination of this 
groundwork of elemental exercises was the painting exercise. 

Bruce had anticipated the painting to be important to the 
students, as he offered cardboard surfaces on which to paint, 
and mixed acrylic colour as medium. The students were 
enthralled by the media and participated enthusiastically in 
Tnemventure.. By having to mix. thesbasiceacryhichcolourns, 
Bruce had given himself a task which had allowed him little 
time for any other classroom activity. Subsequent painting 
ventures benefitted from this experience, as Bruce used 
prepared acrylic paint which increased the enthusiasm of 


students even more. However, the introduction of 
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Sophisticated paint to the students, had prevented Bruce 
from interacting with the students while they were painting: 
interaction which had, in turn, provided him with the 
opportunity to discuss aesthetic problems with them. 
Bruce 
[ena tiaS loki noe peboommuchs.od “mya time, ) anda I 
wish there was another medium that I had gotten 
TGC meas ele COURCm 11 NON me oOmtne ned ‘Lie haves more 
PniCuialGia) Wy ecomspendmwttnecach student. That 
oschemones bad guidhcwea DOUtmeparniiings Ae didn? tahave 
TiImewLO Keep Mi xine =colours, So that's why I am 
using these sets, these paints. Now I've got them, 
so I am going to use them. I want to use them at 
least once, and it will also give me a chance to be 


With thessrudents individually. That is one 
advantage. 


They seemed to enjoy using the tubed paints. 


Bruce 

Dhayes wml cheer onucmastLe, Panda tos tellavyou: theetruch, 

they have treated them well, they have not abused the 

privilege I have given them. Even when I started with 
the large quantities of paint they didn't appreciate 
it. They were wasting my time, they were using too 

MUChP Odgeiktsr. SCC Ot tc) 

Over the same evolutionary period in which Bruce 
developed and modified the program for grades 8 and 9, a 
separate, changing attitude toward grade 7 students grew. 
The fears that Bruce held toward grade 7 before school, and 
in theminitial.periods of teaching, shad risen, froma 
conflict of that which he thought they were capable of, and 
the results he knew other people had achieved with younger 
students. By the middle of October, Bruce had begun to 


present to grade 7 those exercises which he had completed 


with the two higher grades at the beginning of the semester. 
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The experience that Bruce had gained with grades 8 and 9 

in the element exercises, gave him the confidence to offer 
the material successfully to grade 7, whom, he now realized, 
were capable of more sophisticated exercises. 

However, by the time the grade 7 classes had finished 
their exercises, the two other grades had completed their 
first round of painting. This moment had been anticipated 
by Bruce, to be an arrival at a stage of operations where 
his expertise as a painter, could be disseminated and shared 
with his students. The significance and importance of this 
activity was not, however, appreciated by the students. 
Although the students enjoyed the painting activities, 

Bruce realized they were not going to be satisfied working 
with this one medium for the half of the semester that 
remained. Two involvements in in-service activities gave 
Bruce both insights and impetus to move in new directions. 
Hhesesetwomacviveviestwere;erirst, ay participationminea 
system-wide professional development day, and second, a 
visit to another art room, organized by the System 


Induction Teacher. 


The effects of the professional development day 


The professional development day had been announced, 
to the staff, at a lunchtime meeting early in September. 
The date set was the 26th October, and Bruce registered to 
be part of a workshop offered by a professor from the 
University of Central Manitoba, on the subject of creating 


imagery from the environment. By the time the course was 
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offered, this professor had withdrawn from the responsibility 
and was replaced by Ken Ditchburn from the University of 
Bianca 

The involvement in this workshop, apart from giving 
new impetus to Bruce's program, caused him to be dissatisfied 
WLU AS OWheattetacd | didess soy seckmiurther contacts~with 
other art teachers, and paradoxically, to be very satisfied 
with what he was already achieving. The sources of these 
new influences came from the art room in which the workshop 
was conducted, interacting with colleagues at breaks 
between activities, and the content of the workshop itself. 

The content of the WOEKSNOD s EINIILS MaLnachrust?, «had 
confirmed for Bruce that the concepts he was attempting 
in his program were relevant, but that perhaps he was 
apoEoachanoe esi neasubjecusnat tem Too! ofrmally ¢aiMrasDitchburn 
steadily involved the group in procedures which incorporated 
Sophisticated aesthetic concepts, but utilized simple 
unsophisticated media such as scissors, paste and paper. 
This was the antithesis of professional artistic media 
previously conceived by Bruce as being appropriate. In 
his positive reaction to these simple solutions, Bruce 
Said at the first break in proceedings, 

You know how I said that much of what I said 

about university was not effective, well I now 

realize that was not the case. I think I still 

have all my notes from those classes, which I am 

going ito: dvegup. (Pedidn /Ujthink there was. so 

much being offered. This is something I really 


Wan Gato mlook min cond mU2o. FO87.9)) 


On the Monday that followed the professional development 
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day, I sought from Bruce a response to the impact that the 
art workshop may have had on his planned program. 


Q. 


How did you react to what was being offered on the 
professional day? 


Bruce 


iiemc thence Ucremo lune tariink tieaw they, could, use it. 

fe aOt tathink they sundeietOoods it... “1 tuseemed fairly 
straight forward to me, but, whatever Ken covered, 
seemed to emphasize, in an indirect way, what I was 
thinking about as far as formal imagery goes. While 
you can do anything with formal imagery, and basically, 


be doing what Ken was talking about, the second category, 


it sort of helped me toward understanding what I wanted 
Go7do. More7~so, that st .dqidn't, — as#tar as helping them 
LOWaLasmuneGmundeteuindinewol art, tliat 1 am looking for. 
Re tareas chibarenm co, understanding modern art. “Every 
time I talk about it, they always have bad comments, or 
negative comments, and I would like somehow to turn the 
ihde. sO Uta teeveryetbStragu. palnting 1s "200d, not 
that you should always be talking about it, but I feel 
that it just seems an area that I would like to head 
toward. I’ d=bikesto help them Understand it. It deals 
more with what I have to say about emotional art, 
intuitive art, which I am very deeply interested in. 
Therefore, help those that feel that they cannot draw, 
ot hGca tte Omuln SCA we Om Liats becalse you don. o 
have to necessarily have to do academic or formalized 
drawing or paincing, when you do the “type of work, that 
I am suggesting from them. 


Vista vewos el alo Veli Mabe @Lileulme 00. yOu think athe G 
was complete? Do you think it would be worth following 
up somehow, on your own, or following it up from Ron? 


Bruce 


I think it needs more thought from me too. I thought 
about it on the weekend. I'd like some sources that 
Ken must have, or maybe he's the only source, but yes, 
I've thought about that and it definitely does need a 
follow-up. But at this stage I haven't decided what I 
eli texoaleyes ane: Glelg (Ve eke)s vAs))) 


In the next scehool day, Bruce’ introduced “one of the 


exercises that he had been given in the art workshop. Not 
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only had this type of exercise seemed appropriate to Bruce, 
for what he was pursuing, but it lessened his negative 
attitudes of grade 7 immaturity. He was now able to match 
appropriate exercises of his lowest grade, to the goals he 
had anticipated reaching. 


I've already done one of the things we did on Friday 
with Ken Ditchburn, the "Help - I am stuck in an 
elevator" symbolic message. I did that with one of the 
grade 7's to see how it would go over, because they were 
already finished their projects and I was going to let 
theme work "On =theimpetoucers. S=Butelothought Toll just 
give it a try, and they seemed to enjoy it, and I think 
it would, - to me, fitted in very well, because it 
introduced them to a non-objective way of working, of 
lookingeat *things.. Petold them Ll was"a man” from Mars, 
and for them to write me a letter, make up, symbolically, 
a letter, telling me they are stuck in an elevator. So 
I liked that, because it sort of boosts the process that 
I'm trying to work towards, where I feel, by the time I 
reach the end of December, I'll have the kids working on 
non-objective work, I hope. A thinking non-objectivity, 
not objectively. So that helped, and then the other 

one was the other project I'm going to introduce in art, 
is the one I mentioned to you on Friday, doing the 

Wis toriveal people with= colours ‘and Sortof -havingva 
contest. We will put them up and try and guess who that 
Persons ome pecausecslyil give them a list’ to choose from. 
Now the reason again I like that idea, because it is a 
path leading in a direction toward understanding things 
about Art, that we don't necessarily recognize right away 
in paintings. When we see modern art, we are quick to 
reject it, especially young kids, because they don't 
understand it. But when they start working with that 
idea of non-objectively trying to produce a character 
outTeotshistory,. [pthinkewit as@coings to®openvtheirseyes 
UD, aceiare as lookingyat, perhaps, -alemoderneara. es’ And 
aitetnate vrme,~ b»hopestorwintroduce smalieprinter hang 
theme on the wally and" havesas fidm’striapsonvthemhis tory, 
Ofeart. S© we Wills be, Looking: atethateat the@same time. 
poe Leuhanke thate 1s" 50 1ne? tot réealivsworkyoudgmwel lyaeco 

I’m really happy about that. 


So this has given a new dimension to what you thought 
you were doing all along? What you were lacking when 
VOUP firs testarted? 
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Bruce 


Scupecio emt esd yee Du Order i ntoemy chaotic#way of 
dori eauT iis ee OULChsbasay  “Chaoticl.. bub a fwas 
doing, - like I said, he broke everything down into 
three types of imagery; the formal, the accentual, and 
CUltira weimaveY Vere Alicm Gecor. Of cleared my mind wp. 

My mind was boggled down, I didn't have those categories 
before, now I have the categories, it seemed to help me 
GUtw Gu Les ae LO tamer Onl O./.9 ) 


The interaction with other art colleagues at the work- 
shop, appeared to be equally as important as the content of 
the workshop itself. By having the opportunity to discuss 
art teaching problems with colleagues, for the first time, 
Since he began teaching, Bruce became reassured that the 
direction he had sought, and was achieving, was commensurate 
with a quality program. Even though he established this 
confidence, he was eager to visit the art rooms of two of his 
colleagues with whom he had discussed common problems. Bruce 
also described in this interview those interactions and 
reactions he experienced. 

Bruce 


One other thing I was going to mention to you was, I 

was talking to Annette and Arthur, and they were talking 
about the Fine Arts programs. How some teachers, in 
Fume hveh, were trying to. do rine Art, youtknow, 
quotation marks, programs, and that they found that that 
was a bunch of malarky, whereas they had to do a lot of 
Pino SevUSL ebOe Li) Lanes Me asim LONCabhymiatices bimoush 
a project. In other words, just give them something 
EGEat ty LO OOmdULCIOLY, ive UnLO) ceteLnen men verec tmbac ik 
and then go back into the area that they wanted to cover 
tTicsveOmeall. | When a sunoughnte abou vamy eproocan maria s 
all that I have been avoiding. So it made me think 
about other art teachers and other programs going on. 
Thaw they do things, that te wouldm usnecessamiery «do. 
Like, Annette said she didn't want to do pinch-pots, 

she had been doing them for seven years, they are 
probably much like the ones over there I'll be giving 
aWayn SeVecToOuUchmeredor te thine reberdoinge=tnose either, 
I see my program as being a little bit muddled up. It 
TomnOumee tect east an aS eWhately moma iminowaleetlt 1s 2 
hit-and-miss idea. But I feel I am working something 


out. What I have been doing so far, I am not completely 
dissatisfied with, there has always been some useful 
MUM DOS Ce Ore t., 


ale 
From that course, you feel you had two main sources of 
input. One was what Ken had to offer, and the second 
one was what other teachers had to offer? 

Bruce 
Yes 

(ae 
Drm yOumual Kk tOranveeleacnets .cother ethan sArthur and 
Annette? 

Bruce 


Yes. The ones that were sitting at the table, two older 
women and a man, who was to be retired. I was sitting 
Wish @ec nem sane TGoOlmwieasuell Understood w1rom their art 
DLOLCans... eecOMm mye eweduestions el sasked. them,.4 didn't 
think much of their art programs. They seemed arts and 
crafts, more than anything else, like weaving. There 
were two different levels, I suppose, but their attitude 
towards me, my feelings towards them, I felt that there 
Woctuoemuci al benappensniaaine their programs at all. 

G29 047 9) 


Although this professional development day made an 
impact on Bruce, both in respect to his accomplishments to 
that time in his teaching, and to what he anticipated 
attempting, the effect was to be short-lived. During the 
following week, Bruce was visited, for the first time, by 
the System Induction Teacher, who, among other things, 
Promised sto wtul til, Bouce’s wushes¥to vieit Arthur's: and/or 
Annette's school(s), as part of the school board's new 
INdGUG+t LON ISERnViIGes .e-AS mentionedseaniier sathemv 1S ic lo 
either of these schools was substituted for a visit to 
Northmead Junior High School. This visit was organized, and 
occurred, within three weeks from the time of the meeting 


Withee or Lan. 
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Mie tou vOeatouner™ junior high school art room 


The oceanrmed wisit, wo sNorthmesd Junior High school, 
Hagmoccurr cCOnauw AMCclingcal pOInwil priuce.s program, . The 
anticipated zenith, the final involvement in painting, to 
which all the formal exercises to that time had been leading, » 
had been reached. Bruce had realized then, that the 
Students were not going to be satisfied to work with that 
esuvonme 10Or tne’ half semester that remained. “Also, the 
change-overs from one activity to the next, had caused Bruce 
consternation because of the concomitant discipline problems 
euceniee tne pertods of transitvonal Non—activyicy, ~His plans 
for an integrated use of terminology, were beginning to 
appear more unattainable, and now that the "goal" had been 
apparently reached, there seemed nowhere else to logically 
proceed. 

so I went there this morning, to make a long story 
Ssnoru, ana nad. a coittee, met Karl, he seemed to be a 
person who does not want to hide his ideas, and is 
eager to show them. So that was good. He asked me if 
there was any particular thing I was interested in, and 
iisaid, Yes, |’ ve™been doling projects with my kids, 
aqCduuliate ie ClhurSLachonG «atmos ve. se elnate tod noterun 
eG cror ey deCac esDUL Une SnOht Ole carrying on what tf had 

Conc me Omir soald,)  eamerookineyiors1deas that swil lonely 

me progress. #Either that, or help build my program up, 

because it seems to have fallen short of what I had 
expected as far as projects carrying me through the 

WiGremyCat. 8. 50 611) Other words,a 6 Was aciKingeihim: 

THavyemOultwOu (anys 200d ldease ss lune Une Ge Wwars meu 

pacica blyes thes ideas W(20 117179) 

From the beginning of the meeting with Karl, Bruce began 
to rationalize the use of many approaches to artvactivity, 
that he had previously censured. Earlier condemnation of 


activities had been made of the avocational nature of many of 


the art programs and products he had witnessed. Bruce had 
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Said in the first weeks of teaching: 


ies com backs tormys philosophy. andagive youean 
example, I'd like them to understand art when they 
leave here. As far aS a general role of art in 
eaucationst or sstrathcona, I'd dike them (other teachers) 
to follow my philosophy, and let's all teach the same 
thing, let's concentrate on certain key words, certain 
key concepts and follow this and introduce projects here 
and there to reinforce the ideas and the words and 
concepts, rather than doing projects that are only meant 
TOW lime, wandiato shay easbhe ska dsyef ills iupr tame. 
(10809, 7-9) 


However, Bruce was now prepared to compromise these 
earlier expectations, for others that would help him endure, 
Or recuimiy his classroom problems. 

: So we were in there, and in approximately 45 minutes, 

went through about ten or twelve different ideas, and 

I've selected about eight that I think might be handy, 

merchiwork.a rl iMmuchis change «them vay bity.bas ebasic, «-deas 

ane yfo0cd,enne coes fam ougot “thissstype) ot wwork which sis a 

be tee oar foonsten “Srande <tosme ~hi don Wiaecare «for i-th. 

Although I can see his, why he was doing it. He is not 

concerned about what sort of pictures they do. Me, I 

Core, el ikescarvToons macianesiibukestthat,. but he.doesn (st 

mand (them. ©ifo tela» you: the; truth,. the;only type of work 

hate daenav Cleseecn wait meiooks: slimocits "childish't.«but is 

Compiitc aredme. omranceritoimns.exLenit hel pcould sr -atter 1 

heard wMitkexplartinie objectives, they ;don't turn wme.soff 

soummuch. Ue 20s 14.4719) 

Far from being formal element exercises, which Bruce had 
envisaged as being appropriate to offer, Karl's exercises 
were based on simple media, such as crayons and pencils, and 
for the most part, prepared on normal reproduction paper. 

The examples which Karl had lent to Bruce, he enthusiastically 
displayed, and explained to me, the day after his visit to 
Northmead. Many of these examples Bruce planned to attempt 
with his own classes, some he felt needed modification, and 


yet others he could not see himself using. 
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Bruce 


ov suhere 1S sanother example sothis utype sofe'Christmassy" 
Thane, led Lomton mise Ligmbitel hike the uzdea. tel 
can see uSing some of these ideas. This is an excellent 
one “He thanks 


Thenshethadathem de desvens which I just took. I'm 
NOtesUGeCwIt wie iadoetlemmbestens for clothing, where he 
poovides) the figures, basic figures. He’does a lot of 
things on paper like this, like loose-leaf size paper, 
WhEnOUU inesmont ip weand soemerot the work I saw, I 
hikcd. wLiempresscamicnm@n lot Of colour, lot ‘of 
dealing with things that I thought was pretty good. 
PhiSs@micmunew same, exere se, jUSt ay little more complicated, 
adding more things as the exercise, - at each stage they 
learn something. Finally, it gets to this stage where 
they actually make something, like a still-life, or 
Something. 


: this is, - what he does is have them trace figures, 
uney dons draweuhemntowadt ieures, mandethenviteilsimore 
a blending exercise. He doesn't care if they do trace, 
and they learn how to blend colours. These oil pastels, 
how to blend them and they do very interesting things. 
He has got a mask thing there that I really enjoyed, it 
is very Simple, because he does a lot of things with oil 
pastels, so he is getting them to learn how to use oil 
pastels here and to make a nice picture for themselves, 
and to get them more interested than just messing. So 
there were some interesting things. What else? This 
was the thing that intrigued me the most, where he has 
done two semi-abstract drawings or designs here. What 
Weadcoes avs hefhands these out, oiiers like alpagesout of 
amcohouning  bookpyonlyene gcetsmethem tomcobourwthat; 
uSing analogous colours and then, using complementary 
colours, then using primary colours, et cetera, et 
cetera. They work with this almost abstract design. 
some of them become very abstract. The examples that 
he has shown me, and some of them are very real. So I 
Beawiy teunds that interesting, and, tL want. to do this, 
and I want to blow it up much larger than he does it. 
Rhieysapeial inthisesr2ze landervathinkiihatwucka shyt tite 
small. After they have worked with that, he gets them 
to this one here, which is a little more complicated, 
which is people. So it goes along back to my idea of 
getting them to the stage to work with abstract shapes 
andwalStractepriuncip res) cO ja ueWoaGmi ie Denver bey 
and I just adored some of the work they were doing. 


This was interesting. Something simple like these, 
positive and negative shapes. That is basically how it 
was done. I found, "Gee, something simple like that, 
WiVeOldn wt thi nk olmthate™ Ande thicais assrade 7 
working with mosaics, he does a lot of things with 
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Bruce 


Bruce 


Mosatesc ecomne Starts them off by just colouring, he has 
this graph paper and all they do is make a design and 
CelouUreitveeAt dirsti« f ve¥zot avbook here; there’s 
Daffy Duck and Donald Duck designs in it, he gave to me. 
Some of them are a little different, which he xeroxes 
and hands out to the students and they do these comic 
SLEIpatweureswey behaves toegivevall® these back. =Oh, 
here, they did a lot of these. 


Is that all needle-point stuff? 


PCIe copeDULehemuUscoeliuerOr moSalicsy PThenseat® the®end 


Ofethesvyear,vhevsetseaelotsor mosaics; from’where I-don’t 
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know, and if they have time they do mosaics with ceramics. 


BuUteapain, Pelakedeuies waca,- | couldn" teseeVusing that 
one just yet, because I don't see how it would fit into 
my program, but the idea is there, and if I can figure 
out, using a different medium and maybe working with 
desiten, maybe L-couldsuse the idea. I took the idea, 


Diteacsmyey Lalhaven we mlecuGed Ollie | wouldsuseert sormnot. 


There are some interesting ideas in there! 


Yes. When they did these drawings, they cut a face out 
Smet nacazane manGmpnevecuc it sth halt... “Oh, I've seen 
that before, and they draw the other half. So I saw 
examples. I'd never seen examples, and that was the 
first time I had seen examples of it. Interesting. I 
Meow cya. eel edd dmasiravings lessonyor drawing 
section in my course, I could see doing something like 
Thavevorgzes their basic skills up, to sive them more 
@Gemiadence, “Oh I drew*a face in school today: "" You 
OW eer Ole le 9) 


Bruce went on to explain several other detailed examples 


of exercises he could employ in his classroom, but there was 


one among them that he was impressed with, which was in 


compl 


ete contradiction to earlier aspirations of programming. 


Early in the year, Bruce had rejected the projects that 


Roslyn had utilized the previous year, but when the same 


exerc 


ise was presented by Karl at Northmead, Bruce saw it as 
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having potential. 


: ae Oi Rae hO GOT LSK Curve Ithinge miikertak don st 
KnoWee el el! @20 Guer vremboard.)) They divide the "s" up, 
equal amounts, so it becomes "three-dimensional". It 
fom liKkensuri i oeariwemmetiemaoes ouhay, then they do a true 
life figure, any kind of figure they want, and then 


ineve divider tnatei sure Gnwo spoints.— Andisin: thatiefieure 


they used colour and line, which is quite effective. 

He didn't have any examples to give me, it is hard to 
exolaimy Lost ndeeunvesmim thelifuoure dtselt,!tandethey 
divide it up equally, and they put different points in 
TR sureyone! Gane htmbe, only etwo) divistonal tpoints 
i Tnvevi toure = oreoneweeln keira thonse ji or tinstarce, ithe 
nose, the eye of the horse; becomes the point and all 
the other points meet at the eye of the horse, or the 
nose of thehorse. [ thought that was effective. ~ Then 
her does ‘al stringwarc. SeHisistring arnt impressediime.., I 
have never seen any string art better before. I have 
never seen any I have ever liked, but his string art, 
you could see the lessons leading up to it, like the 
Stun mavouU scaWwelepem matic. classroom, (20,117.79) 


Spaweer cone  ndtieeprojeccs to which he could now turn, 
mer occupy his| classes, Bruce found a model by which he might 
be able to solve the problematic "changeovers" from one 
activity to the next. The methods that Karl had used in his 
program involved tolerances for both slower working, as well 
aoemorce aMDiulous, SLudente.. couch methods, based on 


previously prepared activities, with easily handled media, 
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impressed Bruce as a real solution to many of his organizational 


dilemmas. 
Bruce 


... One interesting thing that helped me a lot was, I 
asked him, "How long do you spend on doing these 


exercises?" Because even here, now, I realize, how long 


doy Stay iwith ppainitinges Howflongedo siestayewuth 
drawing, before, -. 'til they get bored a bit, or ‘til 


they've learned something? I never knew what stage they 


havieml earned ranythine, elim iibndingeithat edt ticult ein 
This et ties Byear fhso mh acked=him,soukow slLongecdo you, spend 
with things like this?" And he told me "two weeks". 
And so, when I found out two weeks, working with these 
Simple things, sort of gives me an idea of what I am 
looking at, when I am doing something. Before I didn't 
know. 
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And does he make everyone come to a conclusion before 
he goes on to the next thing? 


Bruce 


Ose Te las mmo Gt Vea lahave: FO dO aemimimum. of 
three designs, and there is usually time to do three 
more, he says. So they have to do three to get 50%, 
obviously they have to do a minimum of three to pass 

the course, so I assume he just gives them seven 
fessons, ands muatnevedom st d0e tUnree,. he fails shem. 

no they have to do three, and they can't be just sluffed 
off, they have to be done very well. So, some of them, 
the ones that work slow only do three. He says they 


might get an "A", but the work will have to be very good. 


SO uNal. tne eWaye me Works, and to me, «| can see at, 
ieee COULCsO Cerium y sel iv. 7 Opi1. 20 } 


The brief visit to Northmead School had made Bruce 
realize that he had not been "leading up to" his anticipated 
goals with adequate strategy. Although Bruce felt that his 
final projects were Superior to any that he had seen at this 
school, he reflected, in the light of his new experiences, 
on the manner in which he had introduced, and executed, the 
projects brought back from the professional development day. 


Well, generally, when I come back here and look at the 
work I have done, like this exercise with grade 7, 
tpeasonaliuy POruralus 4.Usine, colours and abstract 
Shapes. They have to write a paragraph about why they 
use this colour to represent this emotion, about this 
place. J sethink that proqect, outdoessanything 1 saw) that 
HWemard. = BUL I Cam See a Jot of: ideas, that he had, 
Soule Leadeups Lo tnis norojecuemuch betuer than siadids 
[sO cminGo 1b COld. shew Ss dOeunlee | bDibe laCanmseea some 
of his ideas helping me to lead up to certain projects 
that I have. Even this painting we are going to do 
riontonow, .' menot Satrotved without le tec lash ond 
have, - there should have been a few steps leading up 
tOliu. IWajumped in. Ande weswere salisido ince tha che come 
of these people are doing excellent examples, with 
these paintings s just excellent sbuterien Denow slams no 
SauisrlComwicimechem Mma) otd oy meen 2 Oc. emo) 


Bruce could now, however, agree with Karl about bringing 


down his attitudes of professionalism to lower levels to 
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meet the expectations of students. It was still a case of 
Bruce searching for the means by which he could bring the 
students to meet his expectations. 


like he says to me, that one has to expect, or be 


able to bring oneself down a level or two. "Students 
GOmNOrsOCOmWOCKMUDabelomanulctacally., sound, or adult 
sound.“) Tdon' t know how else to explain it, they are 


not adults, and they don't do adult work. So d-agree 
and I disagree. Some of the work I have seen, I think 
ioma amore. “adult udanmsome loty the jadulstiworkythatial 
have seen at the university. I agree with him to a 
certain point. I can see his ends, as my means. to get 
tormy end’, than “just. stopping where the’ has. « I :think «his 
Wome USMeee rit Wcypebut | mulinkieh Can fgo%one istep pfunther 
beyond what he has done. I am not completely satisfied 
with my painting, but because of the way I've gotten 
into them, I didn't know what I was getting into. Now 

I know. When I do it again next semester, I'll know 
Wid Wei Tementmevensmuo wleadeinto. Butyl ike: T rsaidi; 
Peaches! Ccouldeco amc. better, tewitth va vlotimoretof the 
students if there were steps leading into it. "How do I 
QOmu eS aH Own elimed ous Tiriti -Yourskn ow,smtherertis ino 
magic formula, and they (students) are looking for that 
magic formula, so I've got to get them to a stage where 
tievecatwelpert Ormeeperations).  G20.11.79) 


Over the next month, Bruce implemented most of the 
projects he had brought back from Northmead Junior High 
School, with all three grades of students. 

Bruce finally worked through and ultimately rejected 
most of that which he had earlier been so excited about in 
its original form. These projects had increased the 
efficiency of classroom organization, evaluation of work, and 
disciplinary control through such factors as lessening move- 
ment around the room, simplifying material dispersion and 
cleaning up. It was after this period of experimentation 
that Bruce returned his classes, once again, to painting, and 
to the successful use of the high quality sets of acrylic 


Paints BDURing wthisttime Pecausedirbruce tojnet lect over 
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Bruce 


otal episode. 


Going back to Karl. What did you see in his work 
generally, that your program may have been lacking, 
because you were impressed with it at the time? 


NOWeUO0e Caen ke baci One b. UlInKe loam impressed, that 
much. = leam noteimpressedvall that much anymore... Iwas 
impressed because he had a lot of his stuff hanging up, 
DUuteat vere |OokKedmaimcomenolL, the thangs. Ilathougshst. about 
some of the exercises that he has. I realized there 
wasn't much in them. They were time-filling things more 
than learning things. Although he backed them up with 
OLherelaeass. DU tes. 


Perhaps I am provoking you here. Did you see in that, 
examples of things that you could do with kids that were 
Loweom Medla,waldm stataxesa lou of preparation in the 
classroom, kept the kids busy, kept them quiet, because 
everything you had been doing to that stage took a lot 
ef organizing—and constant teaching? 


I enjoyed switching from what I was doing to some of his 
exercises, because it gave me time to catch up on things, 
and when the students were doing them I realized the 
exercises were geared towards students who were 
Consistently saying that they “couldn't draw", or 
"couldn't do anything", because the exercises were easy, 
and effective, some of them. Some of them that he has 
with the cartoons, drawings that he hands out and they 
just colour them in like mosaics. I really looked them 
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Ovemearcecond vime, andereali zed, What, use is that sto mec! 


Now that the initial impression has filtered down, what 
remains that you think is worthwhile? 


Very little. 


SOmltEeCOCChMnD iy athLOmyOUGemalOn plano sgettingekids 
to work with art and vocabulary and being able to 
describe their art works? 
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Vag ies 


Bruce 


Venv lat Chm hemo lve el ecOLetromeshimetiab 1. am 
going to use is doing a piece of advertising for a 
product. Now it is something similar to what Karl was 
doing. He was getting them to do almost like a wall- 
paper pattern on a piece of paper and I am getting them 
TOmUSe =tne sesame dea, only to add *a product to 1t, and 
actually advertise tor a product. They have to think a 
Pircyle more «= *(nevenavestortiink rotethe product and 
Loin keote tWwOesyMbolSeuhavawL ll actual ly enhance that 
product that they have to draw, or create. And then 
they just repeat them. Using repetition, and then add 
CONOUL™ tO ttn 50) basically Tt “is one “step "beyond what 
heewas doing, andl thinkemine iS a jot. better. So 
perhaps even some of the other ideas that he has given 
Monee Can see Us tiempatuseoOr them, but adding’ to them. 
jmrcourdi': See Ustne=tnen directly, “the way"I “have got 
them from him. 


So that is the only sign I will see in next semester's 
work of the influence of Karl's work. 


Bruce 


Vese  Peciliitkesor= = con Kkiow, things ‘mireht “change *SsAs 
time has worn on, I have realized I didn't really want 
some of his exercises. I have changed one of his 
examples, and I have added to it, and it seems to work, 
SOn lero aeCOmuie ssalemwe tin esome "Onesies otters ye ue wal 
don't know. 


Have you thought about exercises, as you call "breathing 
Spaces", where you are not teaching 100% of the time, 
and organizing 100% of the time? 


Bruce 


I think you need that. Especially after doing some very 
heavy and time-consuming, messy, - even the students 
themselves, they were stifled by this. They were over- 
come by this constant mess and by the heavy exercises. 
By "heavy" I mean involved exercises. So it was a nice 
change, just for them to do something easy, although 
they ald saye theyre bored soi Uslosnard suOmy ude. 
You introduce something just to "breathe" for a while, 
and then go on to something else. (18.12.79) 
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Late in the semester when Bruce once again returned his 
classes to painting, his goal of having his classes operate 
at “artistically professional” levels, was observed to still 
exist. In one grade 9 class which I viewed, where the 
students were conscientiously involved with the expensive 
acrylic paints, Bruce was endeavouring to establish his own 
university-experienced model of teaching, with his own junior 
high school classes. As the professional working with the 
Students, Bruce was offered the opportunity to move among 
them giving advice about their works. The students were in 
the process of working from magazine photographs of mountains, 
to produce paintings which involved an imaginative use of 
Selous 

As Bruce moved around the students in the room, he was 
the one who identified that assistance was needed, rather 
than the students themselves seeking solutions to painting 
problems. Bruce moved to one girl who was busily painting 
Pomoc wunOOhe telianwetimiseriaeht—hand: corner of the 
painting works. It allows the viewer to penetrate right to 
Piemsurraccsot tne Doard..9) Ihe student responded, “But that's 
fMevVeueCmpnoLvorranney a meacopying 1s.") 'The photograph is: only 
the starting point, and the work must develop as a painting, 
promt nauepolnt, sl rrespeculves of wha teunem pn oLoerapiacomua ines: 

As I watched the lesson progress I sensed the differing 
expectations for the project. The students were striving to 
copy, aS accurately as possible, those photographs which might 
offer them the esteem that was given to earlier students' 


work where they had apparently copied photographs successfully. 
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Bruce moved over to the table where I was sitting and 
Said, 
You know this would be about the best class. They just 
seemed to understand what it's all about. Of the nine 
CGlescecmieLeach wlmutiniietnrecwot tour, have fot to the 
point where I can really talk to them about what they 
BRemdOt ne ne sotLneroyweabart from the sevens, that is, 
have three or four people who influence the whole class, 
with the result that the whole class doesn't get to 
paint. 
He then moved off once again to discuss paintings with 
students, giving advice and recommendations for change. From 
across the room, Bruce could be heard giving advice such as: 
SeecOnat Linke. WoLkcumanam ol think it=works', and, as I 
Peis ccned and observed, " 1elt that the students did not 
really perceive what Bruce had meant by these phrases, nor 


really care. The students appeared satisfied to be painting 


toward their own goals. 


S22 eS Be @ a BBaea |). SSS 
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Evolving Strategies and conceptions 


of evaluation of students' work 

The responsibility for assessing, and reporting, 
students' progress in the art option, had begun as one of 
the interfering responsibilities required of Bruce as he had 
struggled to begin his teaching career in September. Not 
only had the actual time needed to perform the assessment 
procedures posed a problem to Bruce, but also the manner in 
which he should evaluate the work required careful 
consideration. The initial request for preparation of marks 
had caught Bruce by surprise, as he had anticipated having 
completed substantial amounts of work to allow progress by 
Students to be evaluated. The problem which faced him in 
the second week of September was, "How am I going to mark it?" 


‘ I wanted the students to have some work behind them 
So I could go back to it to look, to see if there was a 
little bit of progress, or if each project was done 
carefully and neatly. I'd probably, being an artist, - 

I don't know, I feel a part of the artwork is how neat 

it is. But what I am now asking is, "How am I going to 
mark it?" For instance, look at all these DIRT Gases, 

I mark them from one to ten, where do you start? 
(desperate laugh) And it's something I haven't come to 
grips with yet. Like all the work I've hung up on the 
Wall deserves ten. Do I choose the best like for 
instance, the value scale? I think those (pointing) are 
three of the better ones, and I feel she has put a lot of 
time into those. Now do I count that as a nine or a ten 
and work down from there? So that's a ten, that's a 
nine, that's a seven, that's a three, rather than looking 
at their work, or three or four works, and you're now 
Spending more time thinking about it. It's going to be 
difficult. Most of it is going to be guesswork. I still 
may have to mark them on attitude, it deserves some sort 
of a figurative mark. It .all has to jive, and then you 
have to come up with one mark! And I'm going to give a 
quiz. I'm going to warn them, and go, review with them 
Some of the things that they should know. Words and 
concepts, and then give them a quiz, and then I'1l be 
giving them a mark on that. So, I'm very interested in 
the idea of a quiz to see what's up here in their minds. 
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Mca Wabi vOsmatebavorveditt1cult,.. but NOW 
eCEItC econ tro mOCenOWweSimple: GoOLl make it? That's 
what many teachers should think about before they get 
VOmLeachin oe shOWe LosMarkethiepart project. (19.9.79) 

Not only were the considerations of accurate assessment 
uppermost in Bruce's thoughts on evaluation, but he had been 
warned by Roslyn, who had taught art the previous year, that 
The ="sLudents did notecare.. Within, the next four weeks Bruce 
discovered that this was not the case, as the students did 
appear to him, to be conscious of what they received. 

Woe LUGeN Tse St GavinCmlOmabLailn £000 repoGbtecard marks, 
Bruce envisaged using this as an incentive for students to 
work harder in class, keep their work, and to respect their 
art works. 

Bruce 
Whee te ooSotrcames Gorm s school, and 1 was talking to 


Roslyn, she said that she had problems with students 
because they would say to her, "Oh the Art mark doesn't 


count. so they would say. to her, “So why do we have to 


worry about handing in the projects and getting a good 
APUsilact? eputeatteameahnanded Ouu these marks, you 


would be surprised, that they were really thinking about 
nga mack eel ne yowerOms Wink ineethatet it they got aC from 


(ieee WCHUK, ec WiaGeCeeyOuUleceue me C—, Cre So at 
appearcd thal elinecamarke lS wamporitant... ooOnow, I think 


iiimeclol he CO,U SCM iueacwae lOO. le think? | lake the way 1 


CUcCmel te mhabicrenianemMarkeecach project, I think 1% 


wouldn't be as important if I handed out a mark for each 


Deoveciroc aheyecompletedal tawaw lechinksiteatter jTalook 
into their folders and I surprise them, "Mr. Sawchuk 
ROOKmoOuUrwTOlLders Nome, sandal didn. torel lal chance Toece st 
iyecbuit inetnere.. Uh-oh!" ). Theny tne surprise, somone 
enthusiasm, is there for a mark. 


What about the difficulty of marking three hundred 
fOotdersea leat wonce ce hOouUls LU lmeomaw ye a lau 


Bruce 


WoW etm lakewone. classroom oaeni chal ewikl  pelal | 


Cicghto we yepCOD Lem MoWoic J don ’tyhaveola car. And sthat's 
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a big problem, but I could do one a night. However, 
oredes (isan) NOtedoimestnateway, lime eoing to mark*the 
project, as they are finished. Grade eights and nines, 
imdont te know, eden") likes thesway that-the®work piles 
Up, DUG Wetceds thiceus quitesaycoodiway of marking. 
Like, letting them do a volume of work, then going back 
into their folders and making them responsible for them 
NaVvinzeatetnethaven older... sNoceonlysdowngitherworks but 
making them responsible for having it in their folder. 
Becausceal lOLeOumUnen saldyelbute led1d, that "sande lrsaid, 
"Look, I have three hundred students, how am I supposed 
to keep track of every student's work? You're responsible 
roreyour, Work. | Sal Some handeds oute somes workmainecilass,; 
and some weren't here, and they didn't even come to ask 
me for their monoprints, they weren't even interested in 
pickins Stnemaup.eoOmie cave: them>ane'F".eeThey saids 
Peo Oe ite entes Cr oite ere. Bell saidiyes You didn' tivask 
LOrminc, VOoumWerenen WnLerested sinwity you feiteit.wasn't 
Wworcnwhitleaprckineaupmeea nen you get. anp!Feefor, 103" 
iiowsy- j\US tei Kemnomsdolmetidasitar as®Ilimeconcerned: 
(ical O79) 


However, after the first reporting period, Bruce found 
that evaluating the accumulated work was a burdensome 
responsibility. Not only was the responsibility of marking 
three hundred students' work for half a semester intolerable, 
because of the number of students, he was unable to remember 
which student corresponded to the name on the work. In one 
Significant incident which became the catalyst to change his 
methods, two students were, in Bruce's own opinion, unfairly 
treated by him. 


Well, what happened when I marked the works, was that 
when you take the folders home, and you have three 
hundred students, you can't remember the names to the 
waces, ande@likevl said, lastenizght, the=twomeiris who 
are ideal students, just ideal students. They sit 
quietly, they do their work, maybe not with great 
enthusiasm, but they do have enthusiasm for the projects. 
And I had marked one fairly low, a "B-" kind, and one as 
el jelbciitigh, MISMO AT Wifelageteh AMfeNsholy ah leyekely, ineizin iieyaics il (elglliig fegenite 
oubmone HANGLARAWwolclasses@iy soy lei rivedmtorexpilain the 
Wave Markwe sAn Aw a Seaemeankethatedecave, besave. Lor my 
top students. I save it for somebody who does something 
beyond the call of duty. Anyway that's the way I'm 
DOIN ebOsdO yl UNTOREnOWee woe, bOeseumans Al. otromeme tis 
Coupee pOmler core. | ll Ss colng to ebemiard to get. (It's 
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Pike fetbing ae 9! at. une University. So Br is my 
highest mark, I suppose B is my highest mark, because 
iecane Gee ve oucGeplussessand minusses, only for projects. 
Piemreponie cardsecomh eb eG.. w.o0 ethese stwoe girls came, 
and one was very upset and said to me, "Mr. Sawchuk, you 
know that we sit there very quietly all class, and that 
there are a lot of trouble-makers in that class, and we 
don't cause any problems like the other kids do. Why 
were we marked so low?" Plus the fact that I had given 
Ail eTOCs O tENaviiocerLanivepro jects, eand. liehad hung 


them on the wall! "Mine's on the wall there and you 
have given me an F!" So I corrected the situation and 
SavemOne woe b eo GmOlCmageb. 6s sO LUlenemy records, . 1 


Dice ole ue DeGlC em Lne tty Sandel Savd BAN Torn a. 

I'm marking them now, students who are good I'm just 
giving them another mark for keeping quiet, or being 
ideal students, or for being good students. You know? 
DOmule Vy laVvenreO Gada oe Inebnaw calegory, which wil] 
Pacbablvyeca oemune tamaricgLOlan “AU eProbably: They 
Sake oO Neha nOVveCOmwe ere wean 2 AU? eS Oost esaid,. "Well, 1 
Taveey oul ae DeeeOgevOolmevaluci scale. eb Said, .'They are 
not the best, but I thought I chose some of the best here 
and hung them on the wall." You know you can tell they're 
done with concern for being neat, which is important in 
EhesktinGsot arGal MeLryine to)teach. —,There were three 
Cone. MOStaOCluLoen pom yeauctwo, and they were all, | 
WOULGesay, -prevcy gso0d, “or excellent. So 1-explained 
Eiatweeancetieversald,s can we do ours over again to get a 
Detememnarig sw enndeimcald. .Yes,. wcnat’ Ss what © would call 
ae eS Uden Um ONemiliaGeWalts. LO SO back into their 
folder and repeat work." They feel they didn't get as 
go00d a mark as they could have, they could do better. 
ive cevowaie Aes LUCE O me. = And | <explarned= that to 
them, they took their folders home and they're going to 
do some work. I explained to the whole class when I 
handed out marks, if they were interested in getting a 
better mark than I gave them, because that's the report 
card mark, they could do some work on their own, but 

they would have to use all the ideas and principles that 
ietotroduced invclass 7) and) show them to me and I would, 
DeeeapsweGai se euNeliemand so. they Nady an opportunity 
COmGoISeste li Mark .mGl 2.10.79) 


Within a month of establishing this system and 
philosophy of assessing students' work, Bruce turned 
completely to marking each project as it was completed. The 
logistics of handling such a quantity of work proved to be 
too massive, and Bruce found he could manage his time much 


more efficiently, by integrating assessment into what had 
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previously been a time wherein he had only been concerned 
Wasuhleueach il oy. 
Q. 


I have noticed you have changed your system of marking 
fromewhiole Toldaers towmndividual marking. 


Bruce 


NO wivetomsOriaonmiticivNdual. <l don't really. do them 
individually, I, - grade sevens now, I am marking every- 
thing they have done since the last report card. Now, 
but once I have caught up I am going to try and mark 
aiver.each, sinduvyidualepno7ecth..)«1 «find »kteis; lesstime 
consuming and it gives me something to do when they 
Shall agploO.\eCus @acmuakCoad LOLLOL Myeslime =LOsget a 
project going, once they get involved in a project, it 
is only supervision and the odd person needs some help. 
Piece ey OUmiUStelLet AUneMm LoOOSe phe Osh atindeathat I-can 
use some of that time to do some marking, and it sure 
Saves me a lot of time. It gives me more time to paint 
at home. Well, I learned my lesson after that first 
Geporw cCarda VJihauete wasp.0o heavy. asl was 4just too 
UC Hane GC ue Ghee pemoade £O.Seand a9) Gel shave caught 
lye Ue A LMOS tae wea le 10) 
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An interview with Bruce reflecting on the first 
semester, and anticipating the next 
At the conclusion of the first semester, I sought from 
PrUcemre Mm cc Gono Menlo inguiaurohe ilo Leaching, sinelight of 


the anticipations he had held seven months previously. 


Bruce 


[cw heater oa hye ciecueimom OL Of thougit Dut it has 
crossed my mind once in a while. For example, the 


language of art, which I thought was important before, 


ido then Ly vemceallydeal tawithetha teateal 1t he And 
aise Once oOrehem crass ethatwioamestartineptor put 


together for next semester. I think I'd like to go on 
to that a lot more, with the grade sevens particularly. 
Because I know I can do it with the grade sevens, and 

De thenicy itavallieworkemesO, if Tennitiatemitiattithats stage, 
Den a tweet mmnenmin erader Ofna “thinkeithwill bela lot 
easier. Rather than introducing right now at the grade 
Cmor Jiliey cael don tathiinkshiwou ldiwantedtot dos it. 
Although there are certain terms I do go over, but we 
lei teooOmuiLOnasemuchadetall. “Eswish) [vuhad as I had 


planned to do. 


It's basically the same program through the sevens, 
eights and nines, so I've covered some language, but 
Mo usasSamucn ace lewouldenave fiked to; or as I thought 
I would. Mainly because it was hard to keep the 
Mevereste of thnel students ;einard tovgetwusedtitoraidotrof 
things, like the fact that they are always "bored". 
You know, they always say they are "bored", but, you 
know, I just ignore it now. But sometimes it hurts 
ence lin’ a while when you hear, "This isp boring” ..sIt¢s 
hand ace SeLomsedewvos unav,. and Htlems thamde tol untroduce 
something like language. The language of art, and the 
istony. Graarmteet nesthenmiddd eacte auproyecs ie le thin le 
can now do it after knowing what to expect. And knowing 
howitonpilan tut. | Puteelsin asd ot pet ters position now. 


You think it's a lot better to keep them going once 
they are working? 


Bruce 


I think so. You know, especially with the grade 8 and 
prade:Oemeicradeny,m@lmknow 1 can dovit. I think’ that 
would be a good place to start with the grade 7's, which 
I am going to do in the next semester. There is going 
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to be more art history, and there is going to be more 
language of art, and probably simple examinations. I 
think it will work out a lot better. One complete 
module is going to be art history and language of art 
ter grade 7' ss 


Last Summer you mentioned that you were a bit worried 
about the grade sevens, about kids that young, how do 
you feel about that now? 


Bruce 


Welisal think theysamesyoung. t*There isrquiteca 
difference between grade 7 and 8. The maturity level 
is quite rapid, I can see such a change between the 
sevens and eights and, if I look at the sevens now and 
think of the grade eights, I can't think of the eights 
being at the level of the sevens now. I have learned 
ROWaLOadealLewa chet ehow sw nowatowtook ateltehow eto! use 
it to my advantage almost, I learned a great deal about 
Woe ell nhkeeinatewacmonemot the thiness that L had 
mentioned, in the beginning, that turned out to be that 


way. They were the way I thought they would be. 


Getting back to the eights and nines, how do you think 
you have changed them over this semester? 


Bruce 


One thing I feel I have accomplished with them is that 
they were doing projects, that they felt satisfied with, 
when they were complete. The majority of them felt that 
Wavy) and 2} feel goodeabout ithate) EL othink, therelwas 
something of interest to all of them during the semester 
Sommer ec MOC sopOU una mbetninky eapecially in this 
Schoolmin cthicsesistuation and the previous art classes, 


I_ think they realize now that art involves a lot of work 
anam@ismniOmiust a®play activity and IT ithink’ thatjis sthe 


main thing that I have changed right there. Their 
Unite tol fart she siisteatplayeactivity rote reaanan 


an actual subject where they are able to learn things 
and that they have to work at to learn those things, 
iia Gye Ss boring wheneyousStarl a Duta a cesLnemtelnshed 
product makes up for all that boredom. 


Getting back to class teaching, what are you going to 
do differently this term? 
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Bruce 


I am going to be a little more organized. I am setting 
up modules, I was telling you about that. I have got 

the grade 7 set up, I will go over that with you some 
time this week, not today. I'm setting up modules, like 
painting and drawing; art history, those are all included 
in grade 7. The projects that are going to work within 


these modules, I am going to have them work in a 


fashionable order; rather than the disorder that I think 
MNad eon ie me uldmasl OUP Ols projector Ll felt that. 


Should have been involved with, like the project that I 
did at the beginning of the year, rather than now. 
Although, like I say, it was experimental the first time, 
Tacrved lan OUNOneune nes wmande that 1S perhaps, one of the 
objectives, I don't know if I mentioned that at the 
besinnine SOs thee Ccatmmpuce lam clad Tb did at. If you 
don't do certain projects with the kids you don't know 
what to expect and now I pretty well know what to expect 


Bight racross he poard. = Now L*just have to put them in 
some sort of an order, and®set up my program for the 


RUG aIre « 
Q. 
So with the grade 7's will there be just one module over 
the semester? 
Bruce 
No. It is recommended by the school board that there 
are four or five modules covered in the full year. I 
figure two, perhaps three. I am going to aim for three. 
OF 
They don't have to be equal-sized modules, do they? 
Bruce 
No, it is pretty well up to the teacher, there might 
even be four. 
Q. 
So how did you get onto this? (referring to book) 
Bruce 
That was in our mail boxes. Everyone got one of those. 
QO. 
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Bruce 


I guess so. After reading it there are some objectives 
in there that I feel are quite important and perhaps I 
realvivecronsysceusinvomtunan much. 1 didn’t set the 
"generals" as high as they are in this manual, so I feel 
~ shouldbe doing that, covering some of the things-that 
the school board would like them to have once they 
complete Art. 


Qn 
Although this is from the Alberta Department of 
Bavcation ,enoterhe cenoelaboard. 

Bruce 
Mhac  Segicii nee  Uloaschilieup Conmeshowate seteup my art 
program, obviously. But I still feel there are some 
BOoc pointseda LherceweshiesorganizZation. bit wot-it, 11 
bake a jot more than the way 1 was doing it the first 
aime pee WOULdserkemoshave alittle more order, and 
things running in a better sequence than I did in the 
LC Tetsy ae dake wig 

Q. 
This would also improve the way you have to go about 
assessing students' work? 

Bruce 
I don't know what you mean. 

Ox 
To this point, the way you have assessed their work, the 
Rigs. halisom Lae semessersyoustdia 1ttald. intone ebunch,; 
the second half you did it piece by piece, as you went 
along. 

Bruce 
Yes, which went a lot better. 

ale 
So next one you would do unit by unit, or piece by piece, 
until you get a total grade per unit? 

Bruce 


Yes, I think so, something like that. Mark each unit 
Wis Chm maGio a bash heen sOhethateUiti ter 1 think To ostill 
like the idea of going piece by piece, because they lose 
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their projects, it is not rare for them to lose their 


Deo jcc ic wy WOU LOmralieresivesa mark fon their project 
and then, if they lose them, well to hell with them. 


So you are no longer using assessment as a discipline 
to look after their works? 


Bruce 


iman sor) using ee taaueway. sl siveythemtaymark, but 
then even now when I am marking a certain portion I will 
Tells unemavoy Dring eave theixr workup vandal twill Ssiftt 
through all their work and ask them where certain 
Plro,jectctarer = Piacheyacsay, “i don't know’, thene®i say; 
myYou had sbeutteBeseu thateprojyect-in your folder®tor you 
Wii POsesmarks.48 Although Bihave already markedwit, it 
WSsSsortiof amthreatiesomthey still realize *theyshave to 
keep all their work together, that they shouldn't lose 
vere 


Still about next semester, are you going to introduce 
any more media? 


Bruce 


Yes, I believe so. I might get into ceramics which I 
Weuld = like to do, oreclay. And printmaking. Well, the 
PUMORGH Ties | ecLanwedawrunvone class thisitermuandv¥then 
inca be7edmtniave tiem line 1s Oldeand Sit is brittle and 
very hard to cut and needs to be reheated constantly. 
DOmcaGeaSeDrei tine, maui; Teamefoing to get into some 
MGMOpLiimvine, —sOmesmores forms of monoprinting, that 1 
started at the beginning of the year. Start with card- 
board perhaps and things like that. I am going to have 
Padhusne invevery grader? ,e4o-ands9. -ePainting®is*going 
to be a module that is covered in every grade. Drawing, 
and I would like to do some work with collage, which I 
think would be interesting. That is why I haven't 
formulated the grade 8's and 9's, I do want to do some 
craity things with them, maybe one just to bring up 
their interest after we lose it for a while, after we 
have covered some pretty heavy stuff, or whatever. To 
jump intota project that will change thesdirection for a 
while, then go back into the program. I was thinking of 
batik or something which can be quite interesting. So I 
jiglgsgyns (Wel TWlaks\ane 


Do you have any other ideas about it? 
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Bruce 


For next semester? Well, the things I have learned 
about asking the students to bring things in, well I 
won't be doing that any more, I will be supplying every- 
thing. Only on rare occasions have the students as a 
mass brought in what they've needed. So I have learned 
that if you want to introduce a project, and there are 
certain things that have to be brought in from outside 
UhemocChOOl DVL NemorudentsS, 10r instance the jars’ 1 
needed, I started a month ahead of time and asked then. 
Micvers elie cuie ve COmeatmmcedmulem Individually, 1f it (1S 
just for the project and you can put everything together 
and then have the project, it will work like that, but 
iimbhe suidentsenavesitosoring fn andivadual® things, like 
SD LCuUrem COM aatiagpamine, ute wont work. | realize that 
NOWESP nO tow expectecnyones to bring-onevin.’ Also, things 
like pencils, they are constantly forgetting to have a 
pencul@an, Sou l@ameeoinss tovhave aesupply of pencils» and 
rulers. I have over a hundred rulers in class now, I 
Canmteckpectetieliago (brihgein, rulers "Especially if’ the 
PEO ec vCal low moOrmetnesusecmOr a Straient edge. So things 
like that I've learned, and I can't expect them to bring 
cee NOs Tiauwserarowemnuch | bes, orythreaten, or what— 
ever. Grade sevens are a little better, but there is 
always a group that will forget. Those are things I know 
what to expect and I will be prepared for in the next 


semester. 

ar 
When it comes to the election of options, do you have to 
Stand up and explain what Art will be? 

Bruce 


I suppose so. One other thing I have been thinking 
about is photography, for the grade 9 students, the good 
classes, the ones who are going to be repeating it, I 
feces Om LOupnouOsrapnys a letOuUnd, OUL thatemy enlarcer? 
Mdosiayesanien|arcer ;ailbic tinmlndustrialaAnts, 1% s 
mine. So I might set up a makeshift darkroom, without a 
fan, and maybe get into some photography. (28.1.80) 
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CHAP TGR® Vy Teter 
SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STUDY AND 


THE STATEMENT OF PROPOSITIONS 


This study was designed to describe the Seite On 
one beginning teacher of Art, as he was initiated into 
teaching. It focuses upon the beliefs, behaviours and 
influences which were identified, as well as the dynamic 
interactions between these phenomena. The period over 
which the data collection was conducted, began three months 
before the subject began to teach, and concluded some five 
months after that time. The foreshadowed problems, which 
were formulated before the collection of data began, were 
Swpcecocds iim jee tormooia theoretical constructs. A 
discussion of these comprises the latter part of this 
chapter. 

The explanation of the significance of a research 
project would generally be expected to precede any 
presentation of data. However, the structure of qualitative 
inquiry which prevents a predetermined presentation of 
categories also inhibits the rationalization of that 
research without the reader first being familiar with the 
data. For that reason it was considered more appropriate 
to discuss the significance of this research in the final 
chapter. 

Pelto (1970) has stated that the "new ethnography" 
(which emerged in the 1950's) grew from important features 


of the Boasian historicalist paradigm. Boas had emphasized 
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the importance of collecting, verbatim from informants, 
Calves Meir oeConvexUSecOomthiatethe Orleinal intormativon and 
meaning is preserved. 

NCCOnd Mom lO mL temvelew mecCumt tural. behnaylour snould 

always be studied and categorized in terms of the 

"inside-view" - the actor's definition - of human 

evento. llabels, sulemunlts of conceptuali zation 

in anthropological theories should be "discovered" 

by analyzing the cognitive processes of the 

people studied, rather than “imposed" from cross- 

CUsbtureale (hencesetnunocentric) classification of 

behaviour.” "This" point of "view is* variously 

referred to as "the New Ethnography", "ethno- 

Setence:'s Or letnnocemantics'»= (Pelto, 19707°68) 

The "emic" emphasis in research (Pike, 1967), which 
Sougncu the description of reality from=the point of view of 
the "insider", subsequently established greater focus on 
individual informants. Such concentrated focusing caused 
the resulting data collection to be less haphazard and more 
Potomnicmtcalvhyesys teMmaGuc, ii ttnis=stuay, through observing 
and interviewing, the meanings behind behaviours were 
elicited: both from, and between, individual informants, 
Wereieallowed —tne-data=to spe structured from this "insider’s” 
view. The advantage of being among the various actors 
while events occurred and the "culture" was explained, 
allowed a cross-checking of responses which permitted a 
Chariticatiron of meanings to evolve: 

Although no specific model existing in the literature 
was consciously employed in this research, the dimensions 
of models advanced by Glaser and Strauss (1967) and Spradley 
(1979), are implicitly followed. The chapters are divided 


MA voOmadOMalnsmconcOnanLawioleopradley Senovlonc Ou analysis 


(e.g. Discipline), and similarly, theory is grounded in 
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incidents complying with Glaser and Strauss' theory 
development (e.g. The principal's conduct in relation to 
the acceptable behaviour of teachers: Jim Kuch on the 
subject of Grahame Parker-in relation to Bruce Sawchuk). 

The importance of generating theory grounded in data 
is one which Glaser and Strauss see as essential in the 
social sciences.. Not only is-verifying theory,.an important 
Part. of,social research, but “discovering. what concepts, and 
hypotheses are relevant for the area that one wishes to 
research" (p. 2) is also seen as essential. Consequently, 
the generated theory may be presented either as a codified 
set of propositions, or as a running theoretical discussion 
uSing conceptual categories and their properties. Although 
this study has been constructed around the conceptual 
categories which emerged in the collection of data, the 
culmination of this research is the presentation of a series 
of propositions which are more closely attuned to the 
Bealities of the school .ssituation. 

Each theoretical construct, as originally ordered in 
Chapter I, will be examined in light of the experiences of 
the one teacher who has been the subject of this study. It 
will then be accepted as a proposition, or modified before 
being accepted as a proposition, or rejected as being 


inappropriate. 


Theoretical constructs 


te The beginning teacher will find the situation of 
changing roles from subordinate student to superordinate 
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seacherm, unexpecteduandsdifficult. siInethesearlysedaysdof 
teaching, Bruce expressed himself from the viewpoint of a 
student. On many occasions he related to his classes more 
aomo, DPCCrMihnantasea teachers Although the change from one 
Go LC LOmLNCmG UNCER Ed1G BO CCUG AML EWaACea eG biLLculs onestLor him 
Vomcndure aeelt awassnou seine raGu,ay Lie ractualerole-change 
which was traumatic, as much as the incidents which 
precipitated the change. The non-acceptance, by students, 
of projects to be undertaken; the confrontation with class 
8-2; and the unreclaimable friendship offered to the older 
grade 9 students, were incidents which exemplified his 
forced change in roles. It would be injudicious, therefore, 
to agree totally with the theoretical construct that the 
enanernesoOmero les.is drat peult. |) LtUsewould,be more accurate 
to state that the incidents which manifested the change in 
roles were difficult to endure. In light of the incidents 
which were encountered in the first semester of teaching, 
the original theoretical construct would be more accurately 
stated as a proposition which suggests, A BEGINNING TEACHER 
WILL FIND THAT THE SITUATIONS WHICH CAUSE HIM TO CHANGE 
ROLES FROM SUBORDINATE STUDENT, TO SUPERORDINATE TEACHER, 
ARE UNEXPECTED AND DIFFICULT. 

Ze The first year of teaching will be characterized by 
stages of "euphoria", "search for materials and ways of 


teachineln 'satisfactionuymand pabdenbimi catlonawmuh ine 
profession meric theorebicaleconstreuct Containse? oun 


different stages: sein addition, 1 suggests fa sequential 


pattern of relationship. 
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Stage #1 The notion of euphoria, by which is implied a 
power associated with the new role of teacher, was not 
evident. A State of euphoric Satisfaction was attained 
from the results of the very first project attempted by the 
Sueclus seule Lil tse Wacmamy (Carl Ousmesaulstaction cerived 
PaOUmulcel Si duala ty Otol work, «12, Nowever, euphoria 
Pomerclaucd = tom tnieactaulowormtnay which Bruce ‘had to offer 
Piewsulacnts, wien Unto euphoria ennanced=artvist,-rather 
than teacher status. 

pLaze= 72 Although varying degrees of "searching for 
materials and ways of teaching" were evidenced in the first 
semester, they were not preceded by "euphoria". The search 
for these necessities of teaching had been started long 
before school began, and was still in process when the 
collection of data ended. 

Stage #3 The same randomness of occurrence existed with 
PeogreracbiOn' | ocfltsracuron emanated trom something which 
was well taught, or something which reached greater levels 
Cupartisctic Merit. The Sources of SatiStaction were 
Pelaved wOmuie products Of tne Students. “it would” appear, 
Miecemorconme lita in all ans taices, tne MOLlOn, O10 ustazes 
must be refuted. 

Stage #4 Although =the sup jecu, of “preertessrona lcm nad 
been discussed, it was with the profession of "artist" 

that Bruce Identified; rathery tnan thatsor teachers. 

Bruce saw himself as a competent teacher and, in his own 
terms, a professional teacher, but was far from 


identifying with his colleagues in the school. 
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As none of these stages were, in fact, evident when 
viewed in the light of this beginning teacher's experiences, 
the theoretical construct must be rejected. As the 
identified "stages" were shown to be in fact indiscriminately 
occurring phenomena, a selection from a multitude of others 
which could be identified, the reconstruction of an all- 
encompassing proposition becomes superfluous. 

Si The third theoretical construct, As the euphoria of the 
power implicit in the new status of "teacher" lessens, a 
hostile attitude toward the courses offered during pre- 
service education develops, as the beginning teacher finds 
difficulty transforming theory into the pragmatics of the 


Glassroom..’ .This*construct must. alsotbe:rejected.¢ The 
heasoneTor thas re ,e6cuionn as. a proposition, 1a siithat ino 
"power implicit in the new status" was observed to exist, 
and no "hostile attitude toward the pre-service institution" 
developed. Personal experiences of university had provided 
Bruce, Wuch.amost Cot @the Gintoral resources cformhis first 
experiences in teaching. Searches for materials and ways 

of teaching were undertaken to find vehicles by which these 
activities could be offered to students. Bruce had conceived 
his program to include those experiences which had been 
Significant to him in his own personal development in art, 
in order to create the same "renaissance" within his 
students. The utilization of his own university experiences 
occurred following the professional development day. Then, 
Bruce was reminded of the many valuable experiences he had 


been offered at university, but which, at that time, had 
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NOUPUCeherecomnizedsasesieniticant. Similarly, Bruce 
pursued and, at times, sensed he had achieved a university 
studio model of teaching, under which his own development 
had thrived. A proposition which would be more appropriate 
than the construct, would be that BEGINNING TEACHERS OF ART 
ATTEMPT TO ESTABLISH A PROGRAM FOR THEIR STUDENTS WHICH 
CONTAINS REPETITIONS OF CURRICULA, AND MODELS OF TEACHING, 
WHICH WERE SIGNIFICANT IN THETR OWN ART EDUCATION. 

L, Consequently, the next theoretical construct which 
states that a developing hostile attitude toward pre-service 


institutions is reinforced by colleagues, within this 


context is offered on an inappropriate premise. As the only 
art teacher, Bruce never sought consolation among the 
colleagues in his own school, about teaching problems. Such 
non-expression of attitudes, to people who were deemed by 
Bruce incapable of offering solutions, made subsequent 
reinforcement of hostile attitudes impossible. Although 
Bruce recalled on one occasion that senior administrators 
may have been attempting to develop, among a group of 
beginning teachers, attitudes of non-confidence toward their 
pre-service education, the construct must be rejected for 
lack of evidence. 

oe Beginning teachers are unaware of, and distressed by, 
the many tasks, other than teaching, expected of them in 
their new assignments. No special consideration is given 

to neophytes in terms of preparation. This was exactly the 


Situation in which Bruce found himself. Bruce was distressed 


by the magnitude, as well as the number of tasks which were 
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set before him in his new assignment. These duties 
encompassed that of home room teacher with its associated 
administrative duties, extracurricular expectations, hall 
ands UnCheroom dutaes, and the administrative duties 
associated with the art program. These collectively 
conspired to be the single greatest threat to survival in 
the initial period of teaching. No special considerations 
were given in terms of preparation. A one half day a week 
assistance, which was available to the school for the 


benefit of neophytes, was not utilized. Subsequently, the 


time that had been nominated for lesson preparation, and the 


time that was available outside school hours which could be 


used for lesson preparation was used to fulfil administrative 


responsibilities. The theoretical construct must therefore 
ipemae Cen Lec acnauprOpost GLOnein 16 original form, 
BEGINNING TEACHERS ARE UNAWARE OF, AND DISTRESSED BY, THE 
MANY TASKS, OTHER THAN TEACHING, EXPECTED OF THEM IN THEIR 
NEW ASSIGNMENTS. NO SPECIAL CONSIDERATION IS GIVEN TO 
NEOPHYTES IN TERMS OF PREPARATION. 

The reluctance of the administration to utilize the 
opportunity offered by the school board to assist beginning 
teachers in terms of additional preparation time, and 
actively support the System Induction Teacher, militated 
against optimum utilization of resources available for 
teacher induction. A new proposition is therefore offered. 
ADMINISTRATORS CONSIDER NEOPHYTES TO BE ABLE TO PERFORM 
TEACHING, AS WELL AS ADDITIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES, AS 


EFFICIENTLY AS EXPERIENCED STAFF. 
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6. Beginning teachers have daiiic tl ty ain accepting that 
many students do not hold their own positive attitudes 


toward education, must be modified in its emphasis before 
it can be offered as a proposition. Bruce had been very 
concerned before school began, of the possibility that many 
students did not share his attitudes toward art and 
education. However, it was Bruce's ambition to change the 
exoumtudes theldabys tietmayority ssl enoteall,aof theistudents 
for whom he was to become responsible. His subsequent 
inability to persuasively change all students' expectations 
toward art, caused Bruce to redirect his ambitions from all 
Students, and plan to establish with grade 7 students, a 
basis on which he could build his perceived curriculum. 
Within an art context, a proposition derived from this 
Source could suggest that BEGINNING TEACHERS HAVE DIFFICULTY 
IN CHANGING THE EXPECTATIONS OF STUDENTS TO MEET THEIR OWN 


POSITIVE ATTITUDES TOWARD ART AND EDUCATION. 


wae The expectations held by students of the art program 
will be those experienced from their previous art teacher(s), 


Bec being ine diiticuliysior euhe, neophy tel atoiintroducesany 
new conception of art. Although the art room is just one 


component of the interactive culture of the school and the 
total community, those students who had previously experienced 
an art program in the school held definite preconceptions of 
what an art program should offer them. Bruce realized the 
extent of inertia that was associated with attempting to 
change students' expectations toward art activities, and 


planned his future program to take care of those who did not 
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have to be persuaded. The construct is more accurately 

stated as a proposition which identifies those students who 
are associated with the old order of things. THE EXPECTATIONS 
HELD BY STUDENTS WHO HAVE PREVIOUSLY EXPERIENCED AN ART 
PROGRAM IN THE SCHOOL WILL RESULT IN DIFFICULTY FOR THE 
NEOPHYTE TO INTRODUCE ANY NEW CONCEPTIONS OF ART. 

Gl i) As the year progresses, beginning teachers develop 
more "realistic" attitudes toward students and their 


individual interests 
Gis 


ii) Beginning teachers become less student oriented 


as the year progresses, and become more authoritarian 
and/or 


iii) Beginning teachers model themselves on teachers 
they have admired in their own school experience. 

The first two of these theoretical constructs were 
CnVeinaw posed iieoppes uuLOneantwas-asresult, fare 
considered simultaneously. If "realistic attitudes" can be 
understood within an art context to mean the relative 
closeness of the teacher's expectations of an art program, 
and those of the students, then Bruce did develop more 
realistic attitudes as the term progressed. The increasing 
number of commonalities was attributed to a growing 
familiarity with the students in addition to the students’ 
expression of their own expectations. 

However, the concept of becoming "less student oriented 
and more authoritarian" did not necessarily clash with the 
previous construct. Such could be considered part of the 


earlier proposition regarding neophytes identifying less 
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with students as their first year progresses. Consequently, 
MencovOotuicnecouldabesctated, that TRRESPECTIVE.AOF A 

LES OENING LORNT LEI CATION WLfH STUDENTS, AS..THE YEAR 
PROGRESSES, BEGINNING TEACHERS BECOME INCREASINGLY AWARE 

OF STUDENTS! INDIVIDUAL NEEDS AND INTERESTS. 

The third of the theoretical constructs, which offered 
the notion that beginning teachers model themselves on 
teachers they have admired in their own school experience, 
poumOonsUDDOr Led LO a cdepree.s) In the period# prior to 
School, the only viable teacher model Bruce could identify 
with was someone whom he had admired while a student. 
However, once school began, the realities of the classroom 
did not allow the complete establishment of such a model. 
Tite thnererore,. refutes the intention of the construct. 

It would be deemed more accurate to state that BEFORE THE 
READI TINS OF THE CLASSROOM ARE REALIZED, BEGINNING TEACHERS 
ENVISAGE THEMSELVES MODELLED ON TEACHERS THEY ADMIRED WHILST 
SLUDENT Se TOWHVER, ONGESA SSPECTELC SLPUATION 2S ENCOUNTERED, 


NE ee eee 


CEs REALITIESSOR THAT SITUATION DICTATE. SUBSEQUENT .ROLE 


DEVELOPMENT. 

oe Colleagues, rather than administrators, will become 
the greatest source of assistance to the beginning teacher 
yee aspectssot school mulessandererulati Ons sealants 


construct, the opposite was found to be the case. For 
Bruce, aS a beginning teacher of art, being the only person 
entrusted with the teaching and administration of that 
subject meant that the administration became the only source 


of his assistance. The evolving proposition, therefore, is 
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that ADMINISTRATORS, RATHER THAN COLLEAGUES, MAY BECOME THE 
GREATEST SOURCE OF ASSISTANCE TO THE BEGINNING ART TEACHER 
IN THE ASPECTS OF SCHOOL RULES AND ADMINISTRATION. 

Bruce considered there was no person on staff capable 
of assisting him with his subject matter. He was, however, 
influenced and supported by colleagues similarly situated, 
university faculty members in the field of art education, 
and the art supervisor from the school board. A proposition, 
complementary to the previous one, could therefore be 
offered suggesting that BEGINNING ART TEACHERS PERCEIVE 
TEACHERS SIMILARLY SITUATED, UNIVERSITY FACULTY MEMBERS 
POO? LEU OF VAR TS EDUCATION, AND THE SUPERVISORe OF “ART 
ATTACHED TO THE SCHOOL BOARD AS THE PEOPLE MOST CAPABLE OF 
ASSISTING IN THE-~PRAGMATICS OF PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT AND 


IMPLEMENTATION. 


vO. Colleagues Claim they are supportive of the neophyte's 
Peaciingestwavron,, OULU Ime realluy are reluctant “vo 


interfere. In this high school situation, teachers were 
unaware of any happenings in the art room, except for overt 
Beonors > lays ana student behaviour. ‘Consequently, no reat 
acknowledgements of understanding the art teacher's 
Situation were made. The school counsellor claimed to 
understand the situation of unbearable class sizes, yet 
continued to encourage new arrivals to join art classes. 
The administrators, as well as the counsellor, knew of the 
discipline problems that were emerging from the art room, 
yet considered Bruce should not depend on administration 


for Support. “ihe onus of discipline was placed back on the 
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neophyte. The proposition could be made that ADMINISTRATORS 
CUATNSTHATSO THEY. ARE@SUPPORTIVESORVTHEGNEOPHY THY S TEACHING 
SOLTUATION, BUT IN REALITY ARE RELUCTANT TO RECOGNIZE ANY 
SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS FOR BEGINNING TEACHERS. 


Viel ne adminisurator(ts)moi tunewschoolmclaimynalso, totibe 


supportive of the beginning teacher's efforts to offer a 
strong educational environment for the students. In reality, 
the main concern of the principal is that the neophyte 
SUppOL LAnIMeinekeepi ng. thesscnool Jrunning 4 oinethisconstruct, 


the assumption is, in the main, correct. However, the 
Puimci pale on tnewscnoolsdi dasupportaprucesin=respect to 
finances as well as in overt support of his teaching efforts. 
Roem ONG VEG, shacemaineconcerners wtomkeepe theoschoolyproperly 
administered, he did expect all teachers to support him. 
icomm the, prince? pal "“SSposi tron to keeprthe® school’ functioning 
smoothly, he perceived neophytes to have only administrative 
problems in their new assignments. In addition, activities 
which disrupted the smooth running of the school, such as 
the seeking of disciplinary assistance with class 8-2, or 
the school board's half day per week offer of assistance for 
induction, were not encouraged. Therefore, the proposition 
is more accurately presented as THE ADMINISTRATORS OF THE 
SCHOOL ARE SUPPORTIVE OF THE BEGINNING TEACHER'S EFFORTS TO 
OFFER A STRONG ART ENVIRONMENT, BUT ARE MORE CONCERNED THAT 


THE NEOPHYTE SUPPORT THEM IN KEEPING THE SCHOOL RUNNING. 


Pree thatecolleacussmapply Socralizinee@pressures to neophytes 


to- get them) toaconform to thelestablished| norms: of the school 
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could not be found to exist. New teachers who are inter- 
viewed, and ultimately selected by the principal for 
appointment, are first considered on the basis that they 
already appear to conform tto the established norms of the 
school. If a teacher does not subsequently conform, and his 
non-conformity can not be accepted by the principal or the 
staff, then pressure is brought to bear for him to vacate 
his position. A more accurate statement could be proposed 
as, IF NEOPHYTES DO NOT CONFORM TO THE ESTABLISHED NORMS OF 
THE SCHOOL AND THE COMMUNITY, THEN THE ADMINISTRATION WILL 
BRING PRESSURE TO BEAR TO REPLACE THAT TEACHER. 


13. Enthusiasm and vigour associated with emergent ideas 
from the university are not positively reinforced by veteran 


pa alneanwamtecontext, where von ky cone tLeacher swas 
involved, this was found not to be applicable. As any 
emergent ideas and vigour that may have been brought from 
university were manifested in the confines of the art room, 
no threat to the established conceptions of veteran staff 
was made. Consequently, this theoretical construct is 
discarded as being inappropriate. 


14, Non-art teaching colleagues and administrators hold the 


Value sols arb iin anteducationabasituation, sn Jlowtes teem. 


This situation was observed to exist. Although the principal 


claimed enthusiasm, and exhibited support for a viable art 
program; the «school, counsellor perceived art sto be jonly 
relivemiirom therpnigours¥vem theseacademrcgsubjectsiie The rest 


of the staff had shown no concern in previous years that the 


art program might not have met acceptable standards, and only 
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reacted when those effects filtered into their respective 
rooms. As the esteem offered to Art is relative to other 
subjects, the proposition is simply changed to suggest, 


NON-ART TEACHING COLLEAGUES AND ADMINISTRATORS HOLD THE 


VALUE, OF ART, IN AN EDUCATIONAL SITUATION, IN RELATIVELY 


LOW ESTEEM. 


15. The beginning teacher needs, and will seek, validation 
Ome iePpersoriusm rom vhusecoleasues,sistpartly  correctwouln 
the light of his experiences, Bruce did appreciate validation 
Otmhasmetfortis by theasprincipal, sof hisuperformance as an 
art teacher, and sought extension of that validation through 
students' art displays. Nevertheless, as an artist, he held 
ied sdaine the starts Opinion of the actual tart: works 
completed by the students. A more accurate proposition 
would be, THE BEGINNING TEACHER OF ART NEEDS, AND WILL SEEK, 
VALIDATION OF HIS EFFORTS AS AN ART TEACHER, BUT MAY HOLD 
RESPONSES TO THE QUALITY OF ART WORKS EMERGING FROM HIS 
PROGRAM, IN DISDAIN. 

16. The theoretical construct that the beginning teacher 
enters art teaching more for a love of art than a love of 
children, does not aptly describe the situation as perceived 
by Bruce. Bruce entered art teaching to facilitate his own 
artistic pursuits and his ultimate career aspirations. 
Before school began he was concerned about his anticipated 
relationships, especially with younger children. ' The 
proposition emanating from these experiences would be, 

THE BEGINNING TEACHER ENTERS ART CONFIDENT IN HIS ABILITIES 
AS AN ARTIST, YET UNSURE OF HIS ANTICIPATED RELATIONSHIPS 
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17. The administration is not supportive of any personal 
art development, or endeavours, undertaken by the teacher 
in addition to his teaching responsibilities. Recognition 


of Bruce as an artist was admired by both the principal and 
clerschooecounsclilon® tumne tatronstoehi ssabiabity asia 
teacher. Nevertheless, if "outside" involvement were to 
interfere with the smooth running of the school, it would 
not be tolerated. Therefore this construct remains 


unchanged in its acceptance as a proposition. 


the development of propositions from data, in place of 
the traditionally expected generalizations to nominated 


populations, gives rise to the universal question of the 


transferability to people in other situations. Propositions 


serve as more than their name suggests. As summations of 
phenomena that may exist in other situations, propositions 
aptly serve the purpose of theoretical constructs or 


hypotheses as starting points of other research. The value 


SEmpLOpOsTb1ons also li essin their) tunction as indicators of 


the vicarious experiences that they summarize, drawn from a 
Situation shared by the subject, the writer and the reader. 
Subsequently, readers of the research can interpret, 

den tlt yyw re ject, andeuse sthnesresul vseomeresecarchaine rie 


manner that they would use their own personal experiences. 


Aine JAword 


The conducting of this research over the period of 


Bruce's initiation and induction into teaching has caused me 
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to reflect briefly on the implications that might be made in 
respect to pre-service and in-service teacher education. 

Although Bruce had considered that the university had 
prepared him soundly, many issues such as the inability to 
preserve continuity in) program activities or his lack of 
awareness of the added responsibilities incumbent in the 
position of teacher, point to things apparently missing from 
his pre-service education. If pre-service education has 
consciously moved away from a "normal school" approach by 
discarding those aspects of teacher education which do not 
emulate traditional university material, then the graduate 
of that faculty may suffer in the cause of academic rigour. 
The achievement of high academic standards within faculties 
of education should not be made at the expense of losing 
Sight of the original intention of teacher education, which 
is to produce a functionally prepared teacher. 

Similarly, the period following pre-service education 
is one which should be considered as unique in the 
development of teachers, and research which reveals the 
phenomena which both support or militate against beginning 
teacher effectiveness should be a vital and continuing 
concern for the field. With the period of induction being 
established as the link between pre-service education and 
experienced professionalism, the concerted abilities of 
teacher education institutions and employing authorities 
Michieaktereitetromeone ot mpocc1 Dicetrustrabion,. tolone of 


making the best of what each individual has to offer. 
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In the experience of this one art teacher the singular 
efforts of the System Induction Teacher were left partially 
unrealized because of the structure and attitudes held by 
the school administration. The Supervisor of Art, 
colleagues Similarly situated and contacts with an art 
educator from the university proved to be the dominant 
influences on Bruce. All too often, however, the 
Spportuni tes: tor, Bruce! tom talkiouttshis? problems, in? the 
way he did for me, were not available to him through 
conventional channels. The orchestration of all support 
possibilities working within the stated intentions of the 
employing authority would, in my opinion, solve many 
potential problems as well as making the transition from 


"outsider" to "insider" less painful and less hazardous. 
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